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HOUSEHOLD TALES OF THE SCLAVONIANS AND HUNGARIANS, 


Tue Sclavonians having made their 
entry into Europe later in time than 
the Celts or their disturbers, the 
Teutons, it is natural to expect that 
their oral fictional literature would 
possess more of the original character 
of that which was known in Central 
Asia before it sent forth its colonies. 
The excursions of the Celtic races 
were longer, and the disturbances 
received by them from their hard- 
headed Teuton neighbours, were nei- 
ther small nor few. Their original 
oral literature is consequently more 
likely to have been affected by changes 
made in their outward circumstances 
and new social arrangements. The 
romantic history of the early Celtic 
settlers in the British Islands and 
the west of Gaul, their strange rela- 
tions with each other, and with the 
Teutonic peoples, and the pictu- 
resque scenery of their settlements, 
so varied by mountain, vale, lake, 
and sea-coast, occupied the attention 
of the imaginative people to the dis- 
advantage of the early lore brought 
from the east. There were not so 
many, nor such powerful causes to 
make the principal Sclavonian family, 
the Russians, forget their early fire- 
side lore. Hence we find their re- 
mains in that department of literature 
to correspond more closely to the 
fictions common to all the Indo-Euro- 
pean people, and destitute of those 
peculiarities which distinguish several 
Celtic and Scandinavian stories. 


As many of our readers as wish to 
obtain a full supply of Russian stories, 
are directed to look for a collection 
translated into German, with a pre- 
face by Jacobus Grimm, and published 
at Leipzig, 1831. Any one under- 
standing Russ will find abundance of 
Folks-books at Moscow, containin 
the tales about to be related, an 
many others; one of the best col- 
lections being the Nowosselje. But 
if he prefer the German, he is referred 
to the edition named, or to a new 
collection of the oldest Russian stories, 
by Johannes R. Vogl, Vienna, 1841. 
The manufacturers of the German 
Year Books generally admit one or 
two Russian stories. Like the story- 
tellers of other countries, the Rus- 
sians take the liberty of blending two 
or three of the old standard tales into 
one, or dividing one long narrative 
into two. In the tale that follows, 
the reader versed in our own folk lore 
will find portions of the Royal Ser- 
vants of the “ Wexford Stories” 
(DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE), 
Carleton’s Z'hree Tasks, and also of 
the “ Volundr Saga.” From reading 
German versions of several of the 
Russian tales, we are satisfied that no 
people of Europe enjoy their fireside 
stories with greater relish than the 

enate who call the Ozar their 

‘ather. 


RUSSIAN STORIES, NO. I.; KING KOJATA.® 


“ King Kojata’s beard was so long 


* None of the collections from which our specimens are selected have been translated 


into English. 
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that it came below his knee. He 
loved his wife very much, but they 
were three years married, and there 
was still no sign of a child being born. 
He once went on a journey through 
the different provinces of his king- 
dom, and it was near nine months 
before he was on his return. It was 
very hot one day, and he left his 
retinue in a field while he rode on to 
look: for a spring, for he was very 
thirsty. He found a fine well whose 
crystal waters coursed round a bason, 
and a golden cup was floating on its 
surface. He impatiently stretched 
one hand and then the other to the 
cup, but it sailed and danced here 
and there, and slipped like an eel 
through his two hands, when he put 
them together to seize it. 

«To the foxes with you !’ said he; 
‘I can drink without your help.’ So 
he stooped down, and in his eagerness 
he forgot his dignity, for he popped 
chin and all under the water. When 
his thirst was quenched, he attempted 
to raise his head, but something held 
his chin fast, and however he moved 
his head, the chin he could not pull 
out. *Who is there?’ shouted he; 
‘let me go!’ Noanswer, but a fright- 
ful-looking head came out of the 
ground. Its large eyes were green, 
and glowed like emeralds; a large 
mouth, opening with a grin, showed 
two rows of glittering white teeth, 
and a tongue stretched up to the 
very face of the king, whose chin 
was held by a pair of claws. At 
last he heard these words—‘ I pardon 
your offence on getting your promise 
of whatever you have in your palace 
unknown to yourself. ‘There is 
nothing in my palace,’ said the kin 
to himself, ‘which I don’t know ; I'l 
get off easily.’ So he agreed, and the 
voice came again; ‘ Keep your word 
or it will be the worse for you ;’ and 
the frightful face vanished. 

“When King Kojata approached 
his city he heard the roaring of can- 
nons, and the ringing of bells, and 
saw flags flying from the steeples, and 
at his palace door he was met by his 
queen and his ministers, and the 
loveliest infant in the world was held 
up to him in its silken cradle. Won- 


derful complimenting came to his ears, ° 


and loving kisses from his queen, an 

he put on a joyful face, but anguish 
was in his heart. ‘This is the thing 
I had in my palace without knowing 
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it. Hard fate to be obliged to give 
up my child !’ 

“The poor king remained much 
troubled in mind, dreading every 
moment a visit from the green-eyed 
fellow. But the child came to the age 
of a year, a month, and a day, and no 
one came to take him, and he grew 
up to bea youth, and still no intruder ; 
and at last the father took comfort, 
and forgot all about the well. 

“The young prince lost himself 
a-hunting one day in a wood, and at 
last he came to an opening with a 
linden tree standing in the middle of 
it. Every leaf on it began to tremble 
as the prince approached, and then a 
frightful-looking old man crept out 
from a hollow in it ; his eyes and his 
chin were as green as the emerald. 
* You have kept me waiting for a long 
time, prince Milan,’ said he, ‘Who 
are you?’ said the prince. ‘ Never 
mind,’ said he. ‘Greet your father 
from me ; tell him his debt is long 
overdue, and not to forget it.’ When 
the prince came home, and gave his 
father the message, he turned as white 
asa sheet,and began to lament. After 
a while he related to his wife and son 
all that had happened about the time 
of his birth, The queen wept, but 
the prince was not dismayed. ‘Only 
go me a horse for the journey,’ said 

e, ‘and never fear, I shall be soon 
back with you again.’ 

“So the king gave him a black 
horse, a sword, and gold stirrups, and 
away he rode, with the cries of his 
mother and the courtiers in his ears. 
He rode the first day, and the second 
day, and on the third day he ap- 
proached a sea as smooth as glass, and 
its surface level with the shore. All 
was desert about it, except a few 
shrubs which grew at one spot. 
There was no shadow of a cloud on 
the water, nor the slightest breath of 
air in the sky. When he came near 
the shore, he beheld thirty beautiful 
ducks swimming and sporting on the 
water, and thirty milk-white shifts 
on the strand. He got off his steed, 
and crept on under cover of the sedge 
and shrubs, till he seized on one of 
the shifts. He then stole back with 
it behind the shrubs. 

“So the ducks dived, turned heels 
over head in the water, and flapped 
their wings till they became tired. 
Then they walked out on the grassy 
shore, and as each put her head in- 
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side one of the linen articles she 
became a beautiful maiden and dis- 
appeared. One poor duck, however, 
missed her shift, and became very 
uneasy. She stood up in the water, 
dived down, stretched out her neck, 
and uttered doleful cries. So the 
ran pitying her, came out of his 
1iding place, and laid the white gar- 
ment on the grass. ‘Oh, thank you, 

rince Milan,” said the duck in a 
vuman voice. She made little delay 
about dressing herself, and in a mo- 
ment she stood before him, more 
lovely than the best story-teller in 
the world could describe. She took 
his hand, and said, ‘ You have made 
me very happy, and you have done 
great service to yourself. My father, 
the magician Czernuch, owns many 
castles and kingdoms, and dwells un- 
derground with his thirty daughters. 
He is angry that you have staid so 
long, but we must strive to pacify 
him. When you come into his pre- 
sence prostrate yourself before him, 
and creep to his knees. Don’t mind 
his stamping and his furies. We 
must consider what’s to be done in 
the mean while. But it’s time to go 
home.’ She took his hand, and 
stamped on the ground. It opened, 
and immediately they were down in 
her father’s palace. There he was on 
his throne, which, as well as the walls, 
flashed like carbuncles. A glittering 
crown was on his head, and a green- 
ish fire shot from his eyes when he 
was in anger. His hands were no 
better than claws, as was before re- 
marked. 

“Down went the prince on all 
fours, and crept on his knees, as 
princess Melena directed him. King 
Czernuch stamped and thundered, 
and swore, but the prince was not 
frightened, though the palace shook. 
At last he was appeased and began 
to laugh. ‘I must punish you,’ said 
he, ‘for delaying so long, but to- 
morrow will be time enough to talk 
about it.’ Two attendants politely 
showed the prince to a rich chamber, 
and there he slept soundly till the 
next day. 

“Early he was called before the 
magician. ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘ to try 
your art and skill. To-morrow I ex- 
pect to see a palace built by you; 
the roofs gold, the walls marble, the 
windows crystal. Around this palace 
is to be a beautiful garden, with nicely 
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laid-out flower-beds, waterfalls, and 
fish-ponds. If I like your work I 
shall teach you some of my own art ; 
if not your life is forfeit. Very sad 
went the _ prince to his chamber, 
and sad he remained there till the 
dim twilight came. A bee flew 
against the window, and cried out 
‘Let me in.” He threw up the sash, 
in she flew, and the beautiful Melena 
was before him. 

“What makes you look so sad, 
Prince Milan? ‘1 have reason, dear 
lady. IfI cannot have a palace and 
gardens built so and so to-morrow 
morning, my head is off.’ ‘Have cou- 
rage and go to sleep. Step outin the 
morning into the palace which I 
shall raise to-night, and tap with a 
hammer here and there, as if you 
were finishing it. I warrant you will 
not have time to inspect all before 
my father visits you.’ 

“And so it turned out: King 
Green-eyes found the prince in the 
palace, tapping with a little hammer, 
and was much astonished. ‘I see,’ 
said he, ‘ you were worth waiting for, 
but your trials are not over. My 
thirty beautiful daughters will stand 
in a row in the hall to-morrow. You 
shall pas along the row three times, 
and if you do not single out Melena, 
my youngest daughter in the third 
passing, off goes your head.’ ‘This 
task shows no great wisdom in King 
Czernuch,’ said the prince as he sat 
in his chamber ; I shall easily recog- 
nise my darling Melena.’ ‘ Not so 
easy as you think,’ said a bee buzz- 
ing outside the window. He let her 
in, and said, ‘ Ah, sure I’d distinguish 
you among a thousand.’ ‘But,’ said 
she, ‘ we are all so like that our very 
father scarcely knows us one from the 
other. ‘Then, what am I to do? 
‘Observe this mole on my right cheelx, 
it will help you.’ 

“Next morning the prince was 
early sent for, and there, in a long 
row, were the princesses, dressed ex- 
actly alike, and all looking on the 
ground. He passed down the line, 
and up again, and had not discovered 
the princess Melena, but the third 
time he was rejoiced to see the mark. 
He took the princess by thé hand 
and led her out of the line, and the 
magician was astonished. 

“* You have succeeded,’ said he, 
‘but you have a third task before you 
in three hours. You must make a 
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pair of boots that shall come up to 
my knee while I set fire to a straw 
and burn it to ashes. * While the 
prince was pondering over this mat- 
ter very dismally in his chamber, 
Melena entered in the same way, and 
told him there was no safety for him 
but in flight. She closed the door, 
piled the furniture against it, and 
then spat on the window. ‘This 
changed to a substance as hard as 
ice, and was charged by the princess 
to answer when Prince Milan would 
be called. 

“She then took him by the hand, 
and in an instant they were in the 
upper world just where the prince 
had alighted from his horse. The 
poor beast whinnied and pranced to 
show his joy, and his master after 
patting him for a moment, sprung 
into the saddle, placed the princess 
before him, and away they went like 
the wind. 

*“When the three hours were out 
the magician bade a servant to call the 
prince. He, finding the door closed, 
tapped at it and delivered his mes- 
sage. ‘Iam not ready yet,’ said the 
spittle. The third time this answer 
was made, orders were given to break 
in the door. The room was found 
empty, and the spittle laughed aloud. 
Then it was that Czernuch ordered 
his servants to saddle their steeds 
and pursue the prince. 

“<T hear the clatter of horses’ feet,’ 
said the princess. The prince alighted 
and laid his ear to the ground and 
heard them coming. Quickas thought 
she changed herself into a river, Milan 
into an iron bridge, and three roads 
went on from it in the direction 
they were travelling. The horse she 
changed into a blackbird. 

“Up came the servants, but beyond 
the bridge they could not find a trace 
of the horse’s feet. So they returned 
sorrowfully to their master, and told 
him their disappointment. ‘Oh, you 
dunderheads,’ said he, ‘that bridge 
and that river were the fugitives them- 
selves. Be. off after them again.’ 

“*T think I hear the sounds of 
horses’ feet, said Melena. The prince 
alighted, and held his ear to the 

ound and they were heard near at 

d. The princess made a thick 
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wood spring up with a thousand 
roads and paths crossing one another. 
She changed herself and Prince Milan 
into two horses, and the servants 
thought they were chasing two horse- 
men. This way and the other they 
were running, and at last they found 
themselves outside the wood in the 
direction of their master’s palace, and 
there was neither tree nor forest to be 
seen. 

“When they stood before the ma- 
gician with their hands empty, he 
nearly blew the roof off the palace in 
hisrage. ‘I must chase them myself,’ 
said he. ‘A horse out at once!’ ‘I 
hear the sound of feet, said the 
a. The prince alighted. ‘ One 

10rseman is pursuing us,’ said he. ‘It 
is my father,’ said the princess, ‘but 
his power does not extend beyond the 
first church he meets. Your cross, 
uick!’ He took his golden cross 
rom his neck. She kissed it, and she 
became at once a fine church, the 
prince a monk, and their steed a 
steeple. : 

“ King Czernuch came up. ‘Good 
father, have any travellers passed this 
way lately! ‘Ob, yes! Prince Milan 
and Princess Melena. They are not 
many perches before you. They have 
said their prayers in the church, anil 
requested me to light a wax candice 
for their intention, and to give you 
their best respects when you would 
call.’ Czernuch turned back and gave 
his servants such a cudgelling as 
brought them little and big to death’s 
door. 

“The prince and princess rode on 
very happily till they came in the 
evening to a city. The prince felt a 
great desire to enter it ; but the prin- 
cess strove to dissuade him. ‘I shall 
only stay one hour,’ said he, and ‘then 
return.’ ‘I fear you will not come 
back to meat all,’ said she. ‘You 
will be made much of by the king 
and queen, and with them you will 
see a beautiful child. Ifyou kiss that 
child you will forget all that ever 
happened between us. I will remain 
here as a white stone for three days, 
If you don’t return within that time, 
I shall be lost to you.’ 

“The prince entered the city, and 
was met by the king, queen, and 


* There is in the German version of the original Russian an apparent defect in this 
place, as there is no attempt made to perform the task. 
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young princess, and there was along 
with them a beautiful child with eyes 
like stars or diamonds. She en- 
chanted the prince, so that he kissed 
her cheek, and at the moment forgot 
his dear Melena, and all that had 
happened since he left his father’s 
court. He went home with the king, 
and in a short time he was to be 
married to his daughter. 

“The poor princess remained la- 
menting one, two, three days, and 
then she changed herself into a beau- 
tiful blue flower, and was found by 
an old man who took her home, and 
watered her and took all care of her. 
From that day a wonderful change 
took place in his household. Every 
morning he found things cleaned 
and arranged; and when he came 
home to prepare his meals, there was 
the table laid out and everything 
ready. He consulted a wise woman, 
and according to her directions he 
began to watch next morning at day- 
break to see what was doing. He saw 
the blue flower float through the air up 
and down, backwards and forwards, 
and according as it moved, everything 
got into its place. He threw a hand- 
kerchief over it, and lo, the Princess 
Melena was before him. ‘Why have 
you brought me back to life? said 
she ; ‘Oh? said he, “I wish I could 
give you life, and happiness, and 
everything. lam wene SS ag to see 
the great wedding of Prince Milan 
with our Princess. One of the head 
servants is my friend ; will you come?’ 
The poor lady had like to faint ; but 
she put a restraint on herself, and 
said she’d go. She asked him to get 
her a common dress, and just before 
the dinner hour, he and she were in 
the great kitchen, with such clash- 
ing of plates, and dishes, and pots, 
and spits, going on. ‘Good cook,’ 
said she to the head one, ‘ will you la 
this bunch of flowers on the prince’s 

late. He was in a hurry and a bad 
,umour, and was going to refuse her; 
but he looked at her lovely face, and 
changed his mind. The prince ad- 
mired the lovely sentny and just 
pulled one flower out, when there flew 
out along with it a pair of doves. 
The cock was flying away and striving 
to get out of the window, but the 
hen cried, ‘Ah, don’t forsake me as 
Prince Milan did Princess Melena.’ 
‘Melena!’ said the prince. ‘Oh, what 
a forgetful wretch I am! He 
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quitted the room, rushed down the 
stairs, and at the hall door was his 
true love. His faithful steed stood 
outside, and the moment after he had 
embraced his bride and begged to be 
forgiven, he placed her on the horse. 
sprung up, and never drew rein till 
they were in his father’s court. Never 
was there such joy, and never did 
a princess get such welcome from 
her bridegroom’s family. The wed- 
ding was soon held, and may every- 
one present be as happy as Prince 


Milan and his bride were that day.” 


We never should have thought of 
giving the following narrative a place, 
even in a contracted form, but for 
reading the following passage in the 
work of a German man of letters, 
Dr. Kletke. 


“The deeds of Ilija (Elias) is one of 
the best known and best liked of all the 
Russian stories. It is found in the best 
Cossack collection as well as in Busse’s 
heroic stories (Leipzig, 1819). The thick 


_ forests of Murom play an important part in 


the old Russian tales, as well as the Brian- 
skische woods that lie between Kiev and 
Tschernikov.” 


A little exertion would suffice to 
render the tale highly ridiculous, 
but no liberty has been taken, so that 
our readers may get acquaintance 
with the sort of stuff that gives such 
pleaeare to the Czar’s youngest chil- 

en. 


RUSSIAN STORIES, NO. 2: THE DEEDS OF THE 
RENOWNED KNIGHT ILIJA OF MUROM, AND 
NIGHTINGALE THE ROBBER. 

“Tn the renowned state of Murom 
lived a farmer named Ivan Timofeje- 
witch, who had a son named Ilija. 
This youth was not able to walk till 
he was thirty years old. Then 
strength came to his limbs and skill 
to his hands without any trouble, 
and he made himself a suit of battle 
armour and a steel spear, saddled 
a horse and got his father’s and 
mother’s blessing on his journey to 
the renowned city of Kiev to salute 
its prince, They gave him their bless- 
ing and :bade him first go to Kiev, 
then to Tschernikov, always to do 
the just thing and never t6 forget 
Curist’s blood. 

“He rode on until he came on a 
nest of robbers in a thick wood. 
They coveted his war horse, and said 
it was a pity to waste such a fine 
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animal on an unknown person, and 
so he found himself in presence of 
twenty-five armed men. He took an 
arrow from his quiver, fitted it to 
the bow-string, and shot it two and 
a half feet into the earth. At the 
sight, they all went on their knees in 
a circle, and cried, ‘Father, hero, 
brave youth, we are guilty towards 
you. Take our treasures, take our 
fine garments, take our horses,—as 
much and as many as you please.’ “I 
need not your treasures, said he, 
‘but counsel you to reform your 
lives, and he rode on to Kiev and 
then to Tschernikov. 

“He found this town invested by 
a countless heathen host, who had 
sworn to raze the city, to destroy the 
churches, and carry away the chiefs 
into slavery. He went against the 
heathen army with his strong spear, 
devoting his life for the Christian re- 
ligion. He slew them all like sheep, 
he took their chief prisoner, and 
brought him into Tschernikov and 
presented him tothe prince. Great 
rejoicings were made, and thanks re- 
turned to God, and in a short time 
Tlija took the straight road which led 
to the hold of the robber Nightin- 
gale. This villain had for thirty 
years pillaged and killed knights and 
mere atilieia, not by the hero’s arms 


but the robber’s pipes. 

“Tlija rode through various woods, 
open plains, and morasses, and when 
he came within twenty versts ef the 
robber, this fellow felt the danger ap- 


proach and blew his pipes. Nothing 
dismayed, the hero rode on, but when 
he was within ten versts the robber 
blew sostrong that the noble war horse 
fell on his knees. When he came 
within sight he blew a blast that 
would have killed any other man, but 
Ilija fitting an arrow to his bow-strin 
shot it directly into the robber’s hold. 
It struck him in the right eye, and he 
fell on the ground. Ilija bound him 
with his stirrup leathers, and led him 
back to Kiev. 

“ As they were passing the robber’s 
castle his two daughters were look- 
ing out at the window, and said the 
youngest, ‘Here comes our father 


riding and bringing a captive boor | 


ecured with his stirrup leathers.’ 
‘Alas, no!’ said the eldest daughter 
weeping. ‘A mounted boor is bring- 
ing our father prisoner.’ So she cried 
out to their follgwers, ‘Take arms, 
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and rescue your chief.’ Many and 
well armed they were, and they were 
rushing on Ilija, but Nightingale said, 
‘Do not aim at the life of my con- 
queror, but take him into the castle, 
and treat him to the best brandy- 
wine in the cellar.’ So they were 
conducting him in, but he saw where 
the eldest daughter was fixing a 
heavy beam over the gate to fall on 
him and kill him as he would be 
passing under. He raised his right 
arm, and darted his unerring spear 
at her, and killed her. 

“‘Tlija rode to the palace at Kiev, 
returned God thanks, and greeted 
the prince, who said to him, ‘ Tell me, 
good young man, what is thy name, 
and whence comest thou? ‘I am 
called,’ said he, ‘ Ilija, and my native 

lace is Murom. I came thence to 

iev, thence to Tschernikov, and de- 
stroyed a whole heathen army there. 
Thence I proceeded to Robber Night- 
ingale’s hold, and hither have brought 
him prisoner.’ The governor got 
angry, and asked was he ae him ; 

, and foun 

the robber there as related. Then 
the prince ordered a glass of brandy 
wine to be given to the worthy young 
man, and expressed a desire to hear 
the robber’s pipes. So Ilija took the 
governor and his lady under his arm 
(the lady was in a black sable dress), 
and he ordered the robber to blow 
on his pipes. He blew so well that 
all the warriors present fell on the 
ground, and this so enraged Ilija 
that he put Nightingale to death on 
the spot. 

“Then went Ilija and his two 
friends to seek adventures for two 
months, but found none till they 
came up with a ee whose beg- 
on eee weighed 50 puds (eac 
40 Ibs. Auss.), and his hat 9 puds 
and no one would believe me if I 
mentioned the length of his staff. 
Ilija began to attack him with great 
vigour. ‘Ah, heroic Ilija, don’t you 
recognise your old school-fellow ? 
Don’t turn your arms on me. You're 
badly wanted at Kiev. A worshipper 
of false gods is there. His head isas 
large as a beer-barrel ; his eyes are a 
span asunder; he eats an ox at a 
meal, and washes it down with a 
barrel of beer. The prince would be 
oe rid of him.’ 

“Tlija took the beggar’s clothes, 
and went to Kiev, There he saw the 
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godless heathen at his meal. One ox 
he ate, and then drank a vessel of 
beer which had been carried in by 
seven-and-twenty men. ‘ You have 
a good appetite, father,’ said LIlija. 
‘Don’t take the liberty of making 
observations to me. I desire to fight 
one alone of your heroes, named 
llija.’ ‘Here he is, said the beggar. 
So Ilija took off his beggar’s hat and 
clapped it on him and his head went out 
through the roof, and then he pitched 
him into the court-yard. He never 
troubled the governor afterwards for 
a whole ox or a twenty-seven-inan 
barrel of beer. LIlija remained at the 
court of Tchernikof in great honour 
and renown.” 


It would be an advantage to intro- 
duce in this article no stories but 
those peculiar to each country, if pos- 
sible. However, that is out of the 
question with respect to Russia. The 
following tale, one of the best told in 
the Russian collection, will be recog- 
nised as a close relative to the “ Gar- 
dener’s Son and the King of Greece’s 
Daughter” in’ our Wexford collec- 
tion. The lover of this sort of litera- 
ture will find an agreeable exercise 
in comparing the two versions of the 
same story, one popular in the sha- 
dow of Mount Leinster, the other in 
the neighbourhood of the Ural chain, 
with such an array of leagues between 
the two localities. 


RUSSIAN STORIES, NO. 3: THE FIRE-BIRD AND 
THE GREY WOLF. 

“Tn acertain kingdom once lived 
a Ozar named Wuislaf Andronowitsch, 
who had three sons,—Dimitri, Vasili, 
and Ivan. In the Czar’s garden were 
many beautiful trees which bore no 
fruit, but one precious apple-tree al- 
ways gave an abundant — 

“But a pestilent bird whom they 
called the Fire Bird, and who had 
golden feathers and eyes of crystal, 
flew into the Czar’s garden every 
night, and carried away some of the 
precious apples. 

“This greatly grieved the Czar 
Wuislaf Andronowitsch, and he called 
his three sons into his chamber one 
day, and said,—‘ Whichever of you 
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can secure the Fire Bird for me, to him 
I will give half my kingdom during 
my life, and the other half after my 
death.’ All the Czarewitsches cried 
out with one voice,—“ Noble Herr 
Father, Kingly Majesty, we shall do 
our utmost to take the Fire Bird 
alive.’ 

“The first night watched the Czar- 
ewitsch Dimitri Andronowitsch under 
the tree, but he slept, and the Fire 
Bird came and flew away with sun- 
dry apples. Early in the morning 
the Czar Wuislaf Andronowitsch 
called his son the Czarewitsch Dimi- 
tri Andronowitsch, and asked him, 
‘ Had the Fire-Bird taken any apples,’ 
and he answered, ‘My Noble Herr 
Father, last night it came not.’* 

“The next night the Czarewitsch 
Vasili watched with the same result, 
and to the Herr Noble Father he 
gave the same answer. 

“Next night Ivan the youngest 
prince took his turn. He sat under 
the tree one, two, three hours; and 
at last such a light shone in the gar- 
den as if all was in flames, for the 
Fire Bird had just flown into the 
tree, and was busily engaged plucking 
the fruit. The prince drew as close 
as he could, and seized her by the 
tail, but she was away like a flash of 
lightning, leaving one feather in his 
hands. 

“Great was the Czar’s joy next 
morning when Ivan presented him 
the feather. It was a wonderful fea- 
ther, for in the darkest room it gave 
as much light as many lamps. The 
Czar locked it in his cabinet as a 
costly treasure, and the Fire Bird 
never more disturbed the apple-tree. 

“ The Czar again called his sons to- 
gether, and thus spoke :—‘ My dear 
sons, I am very anxious to get posses- 
sion of the Fire Bird. Whoever se- 
cures her shall get what I promised.’ 
Dimitri and Vasili, who envied their 
youngest brother for having obtained 
the feather, went away together, and 
Ivan staid at home. 

“ After some days he asked his fa- 
ther’s blessing, and leave to go search 
for the Fire Bird. ‘Nay,’ said the 
Czar, ‘Iam old, and if I died while you 
all were away, confusion would arise 


* This tale would assume unconscionable proportions if literally translated, and the 
titles quoted in every instance. Thus far, we have been very faithful to our original, 
For the rest we give the sense in a concise form. 
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among my people.’ But Ivan begged 
so earnestly, that the Ozar was tired 
out at last, and gave him permission. 

“He mounted agood steed, and rode 
away till he came to an open green 
plain on which stood a pillar with 
this inscription written on it, ‘ Who- 
ever departs straightway from this 
_ shall suffer hunger and cold. 

e that takes his way to the right, 
shall save his life but lose his horse. 
Whoever turns to the left shall meet 
the contrary fortune.’ 

“So the prince took the right road 
and went on, one, two, three days 
without meeting an adventure. Then 
a big grey wolf came into his path, 
and accosted him, ‘ Hail, Ivan, Czar’s 
son, foolish youth, you read the in- 
scription ; what brought you this way 
to lose your horse’ Sosaying he took 
the animal by the neck, threw him 
on his back and walked off with him. 

“The prince was in much grief for 
his good steed, and wandered on sor- 
rowfully for a whole day. He was 
about lying down to take some rest 
when up came the grey wolf. ‘I pity 
you, my poor prince,’ said he, ‘for 
the loss of your steed. Get on my 
back, and tell me where and for what 
you are travelling.’ And the prince 
told him. 

“Faster than any horse went the 
wolf, and at last they came to a low 
stone wall. ‘ Within this wall, said 
the wolf, ‘is a fine garden, and the 
Fire Bird sits therein in her golden 
cage. Get over the wall, secure the 
bird, but touch not the cage; if you 
do, misfortune will follow.’ 

“The prince scaled the wall, and 
took the Fire Bird out of her golden 
cage, and was bringing her along, but 
said he to himself, ‘ How can I keep 
her without a cage?’ So he went 
back, but scarcely had he laid hands 
on it, when the most terrible out- 
cries were heard over the garden, and 
all the guards crowded round him, 
and brought him before King Dal- 
mat, the owner of the garden and 
the bird. 

“*Tsn’t this a shameful thing for 

ou to have attempted,’ said King 
Dalmat. “Whose son are you—what 
is your own name—what kingdom do 
you belong to—and how did you hear 
of the Fire Bird? The prince an- 
swered the questions, and then said 
King Dalmat, ‘ If you had presented 
yourself to me with a request for the 
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bird, you should have got it, Now 
that you have acted so improperly, 
you must proceed to the court of 
Czar Afron, twenty-seven countries 
away, and bring me his horse with 
the golden mane. You must then 
get the Fire Bird for the Czar your 
father. If you fail, Pll have it pro- 
claimed in all the neighbouring coun- 
tries that you are a thievish knight.’ 

“ Away went the prince, very sor- 
rowful, and coming to the wolf he 
told him his news. ‘O thou foolish 
young man!’ said the wolf, ‘ why did 
you not attend to my directions? But 
what’s done is done. Get on my 
back.’ He got on his back, and like 
an arrow from a bow they went. At 
night they were outside of the white 
stone stables of Czar Afron. ‘ Inside,’ 
said the wolf, ‘is the horse with the 
golden mane. The guards and stable- 
boys are asleep. Touch nothing ; 
bring nothing away but the horse, or 
evil will befal you.’ 

“He got into the stable, and was 
taking away the horse with the 
golden mane, but there was a golden 
bridle hanging by a nail, and it be- 
witched him. He took hold of it to 
put it on the horse, when such a clat- 
ter and noise arose in the stable as 
was enough to deafen him. All the 
sleepers were wide awake in a mo- 
ment, and surrounded him, and abus- 
ed him, and bound him, and dragged 
him before Czar Afron. 

“The Czar Afron was in great dis- 
pleasure. ‘Who,’ said he, ‘is your 
father? Whatis your name ? -What 
brought you here?’ &c., &c., &c. He 
made the same observations as Czar 
Dalmat, but said he would not report 
him as honourless in all the neigh- 
bouring countries, provided he brought 
him the beauteous Queen Helena, who 
lived seven-and-twenty countries off, 
and whom he had long loved, but was 
unable to obtain. 

“The poor prince came to the wolf 
with shame on his face and sorrow 
in his heart. ‘Ah, foolish prince!’ 
said he, ‘ why did you not do as I di- 
rected? But sorrow is useless ; what’s 
done is done. Get on my back, and 
we'll soon be in Queen Helena’s king- 
Away they went like an ar- 
row, and in a short time they came 
to a golden wicket, which opened into 
Queen Helena’s garden. 

“*Go back now,’ said the wolf, 
‘and wait for me in that field under 
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the green oak.’ The wolf sat at the 
wicket till Queen Helena came out in 
the cool evening to walk in the gar- 
den with her waiting maids, her 
nurses, and her ladies. Asshe passed 
by the gate the wolf sprung over, 
seized her, sprung back again, and 
was soon by the prince’s side. ‘ Get 
on my back, prince, said he ; and away 
they went. First the queen was 
frightened, but the prince was so 
handsome, and so kind, that she soon 
forgot her fright. When they came 
near the Czar Afron’s court, the prince 
cried out to the wolf, ‘Oh, how can 
I live if I must leave Queen Helena 
with the Czar ?’ ‘ You need not leave 
her unless she herself wishes it” ‘I 
do not wish it,’ said she. For the 
prince had told her his story as they 
came, and by this time they loved one 
another dearly. 

** When they came to a field out- 
side the town, said the wolf to Helena, 
stay here under this tree till the prince 
returns. So the two went on, and as 
they were about quitting the field the 
wolf rolled himself in the dewy grass, 
and another Queen Helena stood be- 
fore Prince Ivan. Great was the joy 
of Ozar Afron when he beheld Queen 
Helena. He gladly gave the horse to 
Ivan, who rode on to the oak in the 
field, and great was the joy of Helena 
on seeing him. He placed her before 
him, and on they rode toward Czar 
Dalmat’s kingdom. 

“The false queen seemed very sad 
for two days, and then she asked per- 
mission from Czar Afron to walk out 
in the fields with her maids, her 
nurses, and her ladies, to recover her 
spirits. While the ladies and maids 
were playing about, and gathering 
flowers, they were startled by a grey 
wolf running through them. He dis- 
appeared in the wood, and Queen He- 
lena they saw no more. 

“ As Ivan and Helena were riding 
along, up came the grey wolf. ‘Get 
on me, the grey wolf,’ said he, and let 
Queen Helena stay on the horse with 
the golden mane. ‘Ah!’ said the 

rince, ‘you have got for me the 
Coeanenn Queen Helena and the 
horse with the golden mane. Could 
you not get me the Fire Bird and the 
gold cage? ‘I canand will,’ said he ; 
‘get off my back.’ The moment he 
was off, the grey wolf became another 
horse with a gold mane. ‘Stay here,’ 
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said he to Queen Helena, ‘ till Prince 
Ivan returns.’ 

“Much rejoiced was Czar Dalmat 
when he saw Prince Ivan riding into 
the court-yard on the horse with the 

olden mane. He gave him the Fire 

ird with its golden cage, and the 
prince was soon again out of the city, 
and by the side of Helena. They 
rode towards his father’s kingdom, 
and the third day the grey wolf was 
by their side again. ‘Get on my back, 
Prince Ivan,’ said he, ‘and let Queen 
Helena have the horse with the 
gold mane entirely to herself.’ ‘ How 
did you get away from Czar Dalmat?’ 
‘Oh, very easy. To-day he mounted 
his horse with the gold mane, and 
when we were in the open country he 
felt his steed slipping from him, and 
saw a grey wolf running away.’ 

“When they arrived where the 
grey wolf first showed himself, he 
took leave of them, and very sorry 
and very grateful they were to him. 
They rode till the sun became very 
hot, and they alighted to rest where 
two trees gave them shade. The 
queen rested under one tree, the 
prince under the other, and the cage 
with the fire bird was hung on a 
branch. When they were asleep, 
who should-come by but his brothers, 
aud much rejoiced they were to see 
the fire bird, the horse with the 
golden mane, and the queen. They 
cut Prince Ivan in pieces, and cast 
lots,—one for the queen, and the other 
for the horse and the bird. Prince 
Vasili got the queen, and then they 
wakened her up. She screamed out 
in anguish when she looked on the 
remains of her dear Ivan, and they 
let her give way to her misery for a 
while. 

“Then said Vasili to her, with his 
naked sword at her breast, ‘ You have 
become mine by lot. We are return- 
ing home. Swear to keep what is 
just done a secret, or we shall serve 
you just as we did our brother. She 
was going to refuse, but thought onthe 
wolf’s power, and she took the oath. 
She begged them to bury the remains 
of their brother, but they would not, 
and away they went towards home. 

“One day, two days went by, and 
the third day was shining when the 

rey wolf happened to be passing by. 

e knew to whom the } ges pieces of 
flesh and bone belonged, but life had 
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left them, and he could do nothing. 
He went behind a bush, and when 
two young ravens lighted on the 

ieces, and were going to tear them, 

e seized them, and made a motion 
as if he was going to eat them. The 
old father raven jumped down on a 
low branch of the tree, and begged 
him to spare his sons. ‘I will,’ said 
he, ‘ when you bring me a flask of the 
water of life and another of the water 
of death.’ ‘I would have to fly over 
twenty-seven countries for them,’ said 
the raven. ‘The sooner you set out, 
the sooner your young ones will be 
safe,’ said the grey wolf, and away 
he flew. 

“Tn three days he was back, with 
the two flasks. ‘Now shall we see,’ 
said the grey wolf, ‘if the waters 
have kept their virtues.’ He tore one 
of the young ravens in three parts, 
touched the parts with the water of 
death, and they were re-united. He 
touched the body then with the water 
of life, and life entered it. He then 
touched the different parts of the 
prince with the water of death, and 
all came into their proper places ; and 
when the water of life touched the 
united body, it arose and walked and 
spoke. The first words were— How 
long have I slept ? 

“The prince was soon on the grey 
wolf’s back again, and it was not long 
till they were at his father’s palace 
gate. There the grey wolf left him, 
after the prince hugging his neck, 
and thanking him with the tears in 
his eyes. 

“He entered the hall just as they 
were sitting down to the wedding 
dinner of Prince Vasili and Queen 
Helena. The eyes nearly started out 
of the heads of the two wicked bro- 
thers at the sight of him, and the 
bride rushed from the table into his 
arms, and laughed and cried with joy. 
When the old Czar heard the parti- 
culars of all the adventures, he had 
the wicked gee locked up in the 
dungeon of his castle, and the mar- 
riage of Prince Ivan and the lovely 
Queen Helena was celebrated the 
same day.” 


The Cossacks, though enjoying a 
Tartar name (Xassac, robber), are not 
of the great family of the Turks or 
Tartars. They are the descendants 
of the early Russes of Novogorod and 
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Kiev, whom their neighbourhood to 
enemies had long invested with a 
warlike character. For centuries, 
however, they have rather affected 
the manners and customs of their 
neighbours the Tartars, than those 
of the more plodding Russians. The 
example of their oral lore here pre- 
sented is characteristic of the natural 
disposition and aspirations of the 
iak-etened and long-bearded folk 
who are, or at least were, unconscious 
of doing any thing discreditable when 
enriching themselves at the expense 
of the lives and property of their 
neighbours. The story is in fact an 
apology for Cossack sentiment, in 
matters of a mewm et tuum character. 

The original of our specimen tale is 
found in the Nowosselje already men- 
tioned, Petersburgh, 1833. There is 
a German version in “ Lehmann’s 
Magazine of Foreign Literature,” 
Nos. 71, 72, Berlin, 1836. 


RUSSO-COSSACK STORY: VALIANT GEORGE 
AND THE WOLF, 

“Our story is about a wonderful 
time in the early days of creation, 
when four-footed animals no more 
than fish or fowl knew what to make 
of themselves, or what to do. They 
were not yet brought under the do- 
minion of man; so they had no notion 
of order or authority. Some spoke 
Calmuc—some the Tartar tongue ; 
and no one knew whom he was to eat, 
whom he was to live at peace with, 
whom he might destroy, whom he 
had reason to dread. 

“A grey wolf found himself very 
uncomfortable in his den after a 
couple of days fast, and thought it 
would be well to go out into the 
world ; where, as he was told by a 
fox who happened to pass by his 
lair with a cock in his mouth, the 
VALIANT GEORGE administered jus- 
tice, and decided all causes, great and 
small. 

“So he cocked his tail, stood still, 
snuffed the air, looked at himself, sat 
on his hind-quarters like a dog, looked 
about him, gave a deep sigh, shook 
his head, licked himself, yawned, and 
stretched his hind legs. ‘ After all,’ 
said he, ‘what am I to do in this 
bustling crowd, abroad in the clear 
light of day, which does not agree 
with my constitution? They say you 
can always live and always learn. J’ll 
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stay at home and learn, and not go 
abroad to meet my death like a fool.’ 

“So he crept into his den, lay on 
his side, and for amusement and to 
pass the time, began to bite his hide 
and smooth his hair ; but night fell, 
and he began to find that quiet and 
study had not appeased his hunger. 
So he crept out, held up his nose to 
the wind, which blew sharp through 
his rough hair, and so he traversed 
a valley. He smelled some living 
thing, and though it was his first time 
to come in presence of his food, and 
could not tell what it was like, he was 
mightily pleased with its odour. 

“It was a troop of cameleopards 
among whom he had got, and they 
were as quiet and fearless as sheep 
are now. With the greatest ease he 
disabled a couple of pair of them. 
A few poor creatures attempted to 
escape ; but he broke the knee of one, 
the hip of another, and the neck of 
the third. These three made fright- 
ful confusion, beating the ground with 
heads and limbs; the others flew 
away, spread the news of the disaster 
everywhere, and a world’s council 
was called in consequence. Wild beasts 
and birds came in person; but the 
fish finding passage by land out of the 

uestion, sent tortoises, crabs, and 
ys as their representatives. These, 
through age and size, were nearly 
tired to death, and did not arrive till 
the business had been concluded. 
Since that time the fishes have lost 
their voice. 

“So the great council was held, 
and Sir Isgrim who had been sur- 
prised at the last quarter of the last 
cameleopard, was arraigned before it. 
Great was the general indignation. 
The young animals were horrified by 
the sight of the bones. The ape 
who was bone-setter general, ex- 
pressed his disgust at their de- 
struction, and all the females wept 
over the loss already incurred, and 
the desolate state they and their 
cubs would be reduced to, if such 

roceedings were allowed. So pro- 
essor bone-setter took on himself the 
office of provost, drew on a pair of 
gloves, leaned his head on one side, 
and decreed a hundred and one 


lashes on the hide of the offender. 
* Perliaps that would teach him how 
to behave the next time he met with 
a herd of cameleopards.’ He humbly 
asked how was S to live? would 
they not at least allow him the 
calves ; but they cried out with one 
voice, he should decidedly give up 
all slaughtering and eating, either on 
street or highway, or in secret nooks, 
but should live like a beast of decenc 
and rectitude, and not venture to spill 
one drop of blood. 

“ Here the poor fellow shed a flood 
of tears, shrugged his shoulders, and 
spoke—‘ But dear gentlemen col- 
leagues,’ said he, ‘ what shall I eat ? 
How may I appease my hunger? 
Shall I never venture on taking my 
food? If not, take away my teeth, 
and give me the ox’s nature.’ 

“©The devil is your colleague, not 
we,’ cried they ; and the noisy world’s 
congress having given its unanimous 
verdict, came to an end, and the 
members all withdrew to their homes 
in groups, while the culprit with head 
down and tail between his legs, pon- 
dered on his hard fate, and the bar- 
rier which lay between him and those 
choice morsels he so loved. 

* By this time the ‘ Brave George’ 
had established some order in the 
world, and while Sir Isgrim with 
stooped head and piteous mien was 
wondering why those teeth had been 
given to him to place him at conten- 
tion with all other living things, it 
came into his mind that he would 
endeavour to tread in the paths of 
honour, and in order to get suitable 
instruction for his conduct he deter- 
mined on visiting Valiant George.* 

“* George,’ said he, sitting down 
on his haunches and bending his 
stiff neck as low as he could ; ‘it is 
useless to think otherwise ; i must 
get something to eat ; my stomach 
is shrivelled up. Why did you give 
me teeth, mouth, throat, and 
stomach, if I am allowed nothing to 
put into or between them? Order 
me meat and drink. Indeed you 
need not mind the drink. Water is 
easily got, but give your orders that 
I be supplied with beef, mutton, and 
what not. I had a hearty meal yes- 





* Valiant George is of course a personage of the old Sarmatian Mythology, of limited 
intelligence and limited powers, such as is found in most of the old systems. It is pro- 
bable that his original title was changed by the Christian Cossacks for that of the mili- 
tary saint martyred under Diocletian. 
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terday, so that I can live till Thurs- 
day. Two meals at least in the week 


are necessary: I can do with no 
less.’ 


“Valiant George was at this time 
much taken up with a new govern- 
ment of a warlike province intrusted 
to him by the Ozar Saltan, and could 
afford little attention to the wolf. 
*Go, brother,’ said he, to my brown 
bull with my compliments, and he 
will satisfy you.’ 

“ Away went the wolf bounding joy- 
fully. ‘This is just the thing,’ said 
he. ‘If any one had promised me ox 
or bull-meat yesterday I would not 
have forced my welcome on the 
cameleopards. Beef or mutton,— 
either is equally welcome to me!’ 
He came to where the herd was 
browsing, and politely addressing the 
bull he gave him the message from 
Valiant George. ‘Stand there,’ said 
the bull, ‘and turn your side to me.’ 
He did so and the bull first curling 
his tail and slashing him across the 
eyes, made a plunge, and using his 
horns, he pitched him three or four 
times in the air, and when he saw 
him twisting himself on the ground, 
he cried out, ‘ Perhaps you are satis- 
fied now ; and he carried away a 
bushel of poor Isgrim’s hair on his 
horns. 

“The wolf crept as well as he 
could to his hole, and licked his 
wounds and hurts for three days 
without beingable tohealthem. He 
had his own opinion of the behaviour 
of the bull and his herd, but he did 
not utter them aloud; and as soon 
as he was able he set out to get jus- 
tice at Valiant George’s hands. 

“Ah, Father George, Father 
George,’ said he, ‘many thanks for 
your breakfast. I am not yet re- 
covered from it.’ ‘Why? did he 

ive you no bread?’ ‘ Bread, Father 

orge, —Goodness forbid! You 
gave me this mouth, you gave me 
these teeth. It is not bread I want, 
Father George, but meat.’ ‘And he 
gave you none?’ ‘Not a bit.’ 

Perhaps there was some legal ob- 
stacle. Go to my herd of wild 
horses ; they will probably be more 
obliging.’ oking about him he 
saw a troop of these animals in the 
neighbourhood. He approached, but 
before he could open his mouth to 

ive Valiant George’s message, their 
fe ree-looking chief turning round 
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lashed at him with his hoofs, and he 
was obliged to come and make his 
complaint again to Valiant Georze, 
and request him to give his orders 
direct to these stupid and stubborn 
animals. 

“Valiant George was now in 
wrath for being so often disturbed 
by the wolf, and took him roundly 
to task. ‘You wretch! said he, 
every animal lives at peace with his 
neighbour except yourself. Look at 
the lambs, the swallows, the spar- 
rows, the hares. You have your 
knife at every one’s throat, and no 
word but give, give! Change your 
tone. Go to the patriarch of that 
flock of sheep and ask him for assist- 
ance in a polite and gentle manner, 
and let us see what he will do for 
you.’ 
“So master wolf licked himself, 
smoothed his hair, and in the politest 
manner he could put on, paid his re- 
spects to the ram, and made his re- 
quest. ‘Oh, to be sure,’ said the old 
fellow with the horns. ‘Go and take 
your rest on that ledge of rock which 
overhangs the low ground ; turn your 
back this way and you'll see some- 
thing that will surprise you.’ Isgrim 
complied, and the ram came with 
such a sledge-hammer dash of his 
horns at him that he tumbled head- 
long into the lower ground and lay 
there for dead for a day and night. 

“The next entertainers he sent him 
to, was a herd of swine, and from 
them he presented himself to Valiant 
George with a big hole in his side. 
This time he vowed to himself that 
if Father George did not put him in 
a way to win his bread,—meat 
rather, he would eat himself. 

“He came at a favourable time. 
Valiant George had nothing to do; 
so he joked, and laughed at him, and 
stroked his fur. ‘Well, my poor fel- 
low,’ said he, ‘there is nothing to be 
done now but make your request to 
men. There isa little township of 
them there beyond. Go and pay 
your respects to them, but do it ina 
proper manner. Don’t strip your 
teeth, nor have your hair on a as 
if you were going to eat them, and 
make your bow like a beast that had 
got a good education.’ ‘Oh, Father 
George, you speak at your ease. 
Hunger makes me strip my teeth and 
sets my hair on end ; and my neck is 
naturally so stiff it is out of my 
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ower to bend it.’ Sir Isgrim had 
ost his faith in Father George, and 
had some doubts about getting into a 
hobble, but nee kept pricking 
him ; he had no choice ; he that does 
not look well about him in this world 
must starve. 
“So he came to the inland town, 
jumped over a fence, and entered a 
ouse where he found several mili- 
tary tradesmen to whom he stated 
his case in the most polite manner. 
He said, that, well disposed as he 
was to live on good terms with all 
living creatures, he had had the ill 
luck as yet to be ona disagreeable 
footing with them. Moreover that 
Brave George who erewhile had 
treated him pretty much as a fool, 
had lately shown him more consider- 
ation, and, for example, had now 
desired him to try what the superior 
human race would do for him. All 
this he gave forth in the Tartar lan- 
age, which a Tartar soldier from 
asan translated to the rest. He 
had got into an assembly of unthink- 
ing, selfish men instead of serious, 
reasonable beasts. The soldiers 


gathered round, roared at him, laughed 


at him, and jeered him while he 
modestly sat on his hind quarters, 
tail between legs, and head depressed. 
The very tailor himself threw by his 
work, came to listen to the strange 
customer, and nearly died with the 
laughing. All cried out jestingly to 
treat the wolf to the general drudge, 
Tarass, who was so low in office as to 
heat the tailor’s goose and draw 
water for the community. ‘Take 
him !’ cried *they ; ‘he will be a rare 
bit for you ; lay hold on him.’ Such 
was the clamour that the grey fellow, 
who did not relish jokes, pounced on 
poor Tarass and seized him by the 
collar and shook him, growling like 
thunder all the while. All were 
sufficiently frightened, and jumped 
on tables and benches, and the tailor 
rushed into the oven. 

“*Mercy, mercy!’ cried the poor 
fellow. ‘I’m nothing but skin and 
bone. You couldn’t live on me for a 
day, and besides they’d make you pay 
double for the uniform. Let me £0, 
and I promise to put you into such a 
disguise that every thing eatable will 
fly into your mouth, and you will 
only have to keepyour jaws in motion.’ 

“*With all my heart,’ said the 

‘I was told that men were 
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much superior to dogs and bulls in 
knowledge about getting provisions. 
I beg pardon for pinning you. No- 
thing but dire need would induce me 
to affront any one. Do what you 
will with me provided you satisfy my 


oe 

“So Tarass took a dog’s skin, 
whipped his needle out of the breast 
of his coat, and in a few minutes had 
it fitted and sewed on the wolf, and 
on him it has remained ever since. 
They that were aware of his first 
shape or character, now looked on 
him as a well conditioned beast 
ever to be invited to dinners, and 

ecome a member of society. 

“See there |’ said Tarass, drawing 
his thread, and biting it off, ‘ you can 
now show yourself a dog of decent 
life. No one will cry out after you, 
and you can confidently show your- 
self anywhere. All will live on 
friendly terms with you, and when 
you go into a wood, the snipes and 
woodcocks will feel it an honour to be 
allowed to fly into your mouth.’ 

“But, are you sure,’ said the wolf, 
‘that it will not become too tight ? 
‘Oh, no fear,’ said the other, ‘and 
even if it does, we have only to 
double the seams and apply hooks 
and eyes. Itis just the exact pattern 
of our uniform ; every one will tell 
you that.’ He was about returning 
thanks, when all that had been 
hiding jumped off tables and benches, 
and out of ovens; and seizing on 
every weapon that came to hand, be- 
laboured him while embarrassed in 
his new tight fit. So seeing he could 
not make fight, he took to his heels, 
and got into the fields. There to his 
sorrow he found he was neither do 
nor wolf. The weaker dogs avoide 
him, and would not allow him into 
society, the stronger rushed on himand 
worried him ; and anon he found he 
was scarcely able to overtake a sheep. 
Settled residence and property he 
could not acquire, but his chiej,an- 
noyance came from the dogs. In fine 
since that time he has supported a 
wretched existence by theft and rob- 


ry. 

“ And after that day never did poor 
Isgrim set foot in Valiant George’s 
hall. He recognised no one, and lost 
all respect for morality and religion. 
His life is that of a professed robber 
and swindler, and his maxim,—‘I 
have cheated you; in return cheat 
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me if you can.’ ‘Don’t talk to me of 
following an honest profession. Im- 
prison me, roast me, eat me, do with 
me what you will, but you shall 


nevermore lead me by the nose.’ ” 


In the first of the three Polish 
stories which we have selected, the 
reader will find a finer and deeper vein 
of feeling than is commonly to be met 
with in mere household stories, the 
authors and tellers of which find it 
more profitable to evoke the marvel- 
lous and the terrible than the pa- 
thetic. Several others told by Polish 
firesides are similar in character to 
the general body of folks’ fictions 
known by the peasantry of nearly 
every nation of Europe. The third 
story furnishes an instance. The 
reader is referred to an admirable 
collection of Polish Household Stories 
by K. W. Moncicki, with a German 
translation by F. W. Lewestan; 
Berlin, 1839. 


POLISH STORIES, NO. | : THE HARE’S HEART. 


“Tn an island of the Vistula stood 
for many years a large castle defended 
by strong walls. At all the angles 
were strong bastions ; banners planted 
on them floated in the wind, and stout 
chain bridges connected the island 
with the outer bank of the river. 

“In this strong place dwelt a 
knight, a valiant and renowned war- 
rior. When the war-trumpet sounded 
at the outer post of the works it an- 
nounced the return of the castellan, 
noble victory, and rich spoils. 

“Tn deep underground vaults were 
captives confined, whose daily tasks 
were rather severe, some being em- 
ployed in repairing the fortifications, 
some in tending the fine garden. 
Among these was an aged sorceress 
and her husband, and bitterly she 
swore to avenge his sorrrows and his 


fatgres. 

he long waited for an oppor- 
tunity when the knight exhausted in 
the fight and the vigil, sunk down on 
the green sward, and his eyes were 
fast closed in sleep. 

“ Noiselessly then came the sor- 
ceress, shook poppy juice over his 
eyes, and laid a pine branch on that 

rt of the breast under which the 


eart lies. 
“Then the breast opened, and the 
red, quivering, and beating heart was 
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seen. She gavea low devilish laugh, 
stretched out her magic arm, and 
with her long bony fingers she quie:- 
ly removed the heart, so quietly that 
its owner awoke not. 

“She then took a_hare’s heart 
which she had provided, placed it in 
the opening and closed the breast 
over it. She then retired behind a 
bush to enjoy what she knew would 
follow. 

“Ere yet the knight awoke he was 
sensible of the fearful change. He 
to whom fear had been unknown, 
now turned in anguish from one side 
to another. He awoke, and his 
armour lay heavy on him. Scarcely 
could he arise—and soon the yelling 
of the dogs fell on his ears. 

“ Before now when his dogs chased 
the game through the woods his heart 
bounded with pleasure ; and now he 
fled dismayed, fled as a timorous hare, 
so terrified was he by the jingle of 
his silver spurs and the sight of his 
armour and his spear with its mem- 
orable notches. He threw down his 
arms, shook off his armour, and sunk 
on his bed. 

“Formerly his dreams were of 
battle and spoils; now he moaned 
and lay in anguish: He was terrified 
by every cry of his hounds, and every 
shout of his warders, who by their 
watch fires on the towers kept a look 
out. Like a young frightened child 
he hid his face under the bed clothes. 

“Soon a beleaguering force of 
bloody-minded heathens invested the 
fortress. Knights and their depend- 
ants waited for their lard who had 
always led them to battle. As soon 
as the once courageous warrior heard 
the clang of arms, the cries of the 
fighting men, and the neighing of 
horses, he flew to the roof of his 
castle, and contemplated the numer- 
ous array of the heathens. 

“There as he thought on his for- 
mer warlike expeditions he began to 
weep bitterly like a woman, and to 
exclaim, ‘O God, my Lord, restore 
my courage, restore my strength. 
Often have my banners floated over 
the battle fields, myself always being 
found in the van. Now from a high 
window I fearfully look on the valiant 
hosts as helplessly as a young girl. 
Restore my heart, restore my strength, 
that I may once more bear my armour, 
and proceed to successful strife.’ 

“These recollections roused him as 
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if from sleep ; he entered his chamber, 
buckled on his armour, mounted his 
steed, and rode to the entrance of his 
outward defences. The guard greeted 
him with cries of joy, and announced 
his presence by lively trumpet blasts. 
He rode forward, but terror inter- 
rupted his thanks. The sight of his 
iant soldiers charging headlong on 
the heathens, gave him such a fright 
that he turned round, and fled back 
into the courtyard. His terror did 
not desert him even within his strong 
fortifications. Quickly he alighted, 
and quickly he fled into his iron- 
chamber, and there perspiring and 
anting he awaited an inglorious 
eath. 

“ At last the joyous trumpet blasts 
of the tower-warders announced the 
return of the victorious banners. 
The conquering knights sought for 
their chief whose shameful flight had 
much grieved them, and after some 
search they found him half dead in 
his iron-chamber. 

“The hapless knight did not long 
survive his misfortune. All next 
winter he stayed in his bed-chamber 
striving to support vital heat by a 
strong fire. When spring came he 
opened his window to enjoy the 
essed air of heaven, and as he did 
so, a swallow flying to her nest under 
the roof struck his face with her black 
wing. As if he had received a 
thunder stroke he sunk on the floor, 
and his misery ended. 

“Long did his people bewail the 
fate of the noble chief though no one 
knew the cause of the change. A 
year after his death, the sorceress 
was heard boasting of what she had 
done ; so she was seized and burned 
alive on his tomb.” 


POLISH STORIES, NO. 2: BORUTA. 


“ Boruta is the name of a trouble- 
some demon, who to this day dwells 
among the ruins of Lenczyca Castle. 
He has not been much heard of in 
late years, though some hundred years 
since it was quite a common thing to 
hear a nobleman say concerning one 
whom he did not love much, ‘I wish 
Boruta would throttle him,’ or ‘I 
wish Boruta would break his neck,’-— 
wishes which Boruta was always only 
too ready to gratify. 

“Near the castle mentioned, there 
once dwelt a private gentleman pos- 
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sessed of amazing strength. No one 
would venture to play at broad-sword 
with him : at the first pass he would 
strike away his opponent’s blade, thus 
putting him at his mercy. 

“They give him the name men- 
tioned above, but to distinguish him 
from the genuine devil, they call him 
the Gray Boruta, as he always wore a 
cape of that colour. Timorous people 
were only too ready to get out of his 
way. This increased his self-estima- 
tion and arrogance very much. It 
was dangerous to meet with him at 
the tavern, and report said that 
murder and robbery were to be found 
among his practices. The strongest- 
headed drinker of his province could 
not put him under the table, and it 
was his custom on these drinking 
occasions to drain the first goblet to 
the honour of his namesake the demon. 
Frequently was heard the reply ina 
deep voice,—‘Thanks, Herr Bro- 
ther !’ 

“Boruta inherited much property 
but all soon went in the course of his 
wasteful career. So he came to the 
resolution of borrowing some bags of 
gold from his dear brother, the demon. 

“At midnight the bold nobleman 
lighted his lantern, and with naked 
sword under his arm he entered the 


vaults of the Castle of Lenczyca. For 
two hours he wandered among the 
passages till at last he came to a door 
which was directly under the wall. 
This he burst open with one stroke, 
and within was seen the glittering 


treasure. Boruta himself was sitting 
in a corner on a heap of gold in the 
shape of an owl with eyes darting 
flame. 

“The daring man was dazzled for 
a moment ; he shivered with awe at 
the unearthly sight, and the sweat 
of terror covered his forehead ; but 
he soon recovered himself, and uttered 
in a low tone, ‘Dear noble brother, 
your most devoted servant !’ 

“The owl nodded his head, @pd 
Boruta taking courage began to fill 
his pockets and a bag with gold and 
silver, till at last the load was so 
weighty that he could scarcely move 
from one place to another. hen he 
had all filled he bowed lowly, and 
walked out of the vault, but while 
his right leg had not yet passed the 
threshold, the door shut to with a 
thundering sound and smashed his 
heel in two, 
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“Overladen with gold, and pain- 
fully limping he gained his house, but 
now he found his strength gone, and 
ogg in 4 swoon on the flags of his 

“From that time his life was one 
long illness ; and at last when he met 
one of his neighbours in a duel arising 
from some dispute, his antagonist 
flung him to the earth with a touch 
of his finger, and there he expired in 
despair. 

** From that day no one dwelt in his 
castle, and old people relate how his 

host has been heard dragging back 
he treasures from his house to the 
hall of the deserted castle.” 


POLISH STORIES, NO, 3: HILL-LEVELLER AND 
OAK-RAZER. 


“ A woodman’s wife once went into 
the forest to gather berries. When 
she was there her labour came on her, 
and she brought forth two twins. She 
expired immediately after. 

“The twins left orphans so early 
had no human nurses. A large wolf 
suckled one, a large bear the other. 
The wolf’s nursling was called Hill- 
leveller, the bear’s nursling was called 
Oak-razer on account of their great 
strength. 

“They loved each other very dearly. 
Once they took it into their heads to 
go seé tlie world. So they set out and 
met with a broad heath which took 
them two days to cross. At the end of 
that time their way was stopped up 
by a steep rocky hill. 

“*What shall we do now?’ said 
Oak-razer sadly. ‘Don’t trouble 
yourself,’ said Hill-leveller, ‘T'll soon 
make the highway free of this stop- 
page.’ He clapped his shoulders to 
the side, and pushed, and the rocky- 
hill cracked, and opened this way and 
that, till there was a passage made a 
mile wide. 

“When they had got on a good dis- 
tayge, a mighty oak was before them, 
stopping up the entire road. Oak- 
razer ran up to it, took it into his 
hands pulled it up and flung it into 
the next pool. 

“ As strong as they were they felt 
tired, and they turned into a wood to 
rest themselves. They lay down, but 
they had. not fallen asleep when a 
little man, who Was Corting so fast 
that neither beast hor bird could catch 
him, stood beforé them. 

“*Oh ! how are you?’ said the little 


man laughing in a friendly manner, 
*I see you are tired. If you choose 
shall bring you wherever you wish to 
go in the twinkling of an eye.’ 

“ He laid down a carpet, and asked 
them to come and sit on it with him. 
They did so, and he, and they, and 
the carpet were away through the 
air like an eagle. 

“*You wonder at this,’ said the 
little man, ‘but that is not all the 
wonderful things I have. Here are 
two shoes in which I go a mile at every 
step: when I spring I go two.’ 

“The brothers earnestly requested 
him to give them these shoes, for 
notwithstanding their great strength 
they were very soon tired. They 
begged so hard that he was not able 
to refuse. 

“The carpet now lay before a city 
where there was a terrible dragon 
which devoured many of the citizens 
every day. The king got it publicly 
proclaimed that whoever killed this 
dragon should have one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage, and reign over the 
kingdom after his death. 

“The brothers presented them- 
selves before him and offered to fight 
the dragon. He very joyfully gave 
them leave, and the people were 
ready to show them the way to the 
monster’s den. 

“When they were half way at 

met the little man. ‘How are you?’ 
said he. ‘I know where you are 
going ; so let each of you put on one of 
the shoes. The dragon makes such 
a rapid spring that he will not leave 
you time to strike him.’ 
‘hey took the advice. Oak-razer 
stood before the cave with an oak 
trunk in his hand to strike the mon- 
ster on the head when he would 
spring out. Hill-leveller went behind 
and shook the rock over the beast as 
if it was only a bundle of branches. 

“Out he sprung, and Oak-razer 
was so terrified that he never thought 
of using his great oak club. It was 
well he hadontheshoe. He jumped 
two miles away, and as the dragon 
could not catch him ke turned round 
on Hiil-leveller. He got behind a 
great rock, tumbled it over on the 
dragon, and it held him fast to the 
earth by the tail. 

“ He then turned to look after his 
brother, and beckoted him to come 
forward to help him while the mon- 
ster was secured by the tail. So one 
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struck him on the head with the 
oak, and the other heaved a mighty 
rock on him which crushed his body 
altogether. 

“The king and all the city were 
rejoiced beyond measure when the 
twins returned, and told their news. 
There were bonfires and rejoicings 
for ever so many days. The brothers 
were married to the king’s two 
daughters, and after the king’s death, 
they ruled the kingdom in partner- 
ship.” 





Many household stories being relics 
of heathen myths, saints, and angels, 
the Blessed Virgin, and sometimes 
our Lord himself, take parts instead 
of the personages of classic or Norse 
mythology, to whom the original 
characters were assigned. Among 
the earliest relators and their au- 
diences the whole thing was looked 
on as fact, and worthy of entire 
religious belief. When the early 
converted found that the recital of 
these darling legends of Odin, and 
Thor, and Frigga ; and Jupiter, and 
Mercury, and Venus, would no longer 
be allowed in social assemblies, they 
contrived to have them tolerated by 
assigning the principal parts to St. 
Peter, St. Paul, or their national saint, 
and sometimes, as in the following 
tale, to the RepEEmer himself. Our 
repugnance to this arrangement being 
extreme, we have substituted Thor 
and Odin for St. Peter and his 
Divine Master. We are pretty 
confident that these Norse divinities 
were the chief personages of the fol- 
lowing myth, as the tale though 
popular among the Croatians, a Scla- 
vonian offshoot, is borrowed from the 
“Brother Lustig” of Teutonic renown. 
The tale as here given is to be found 
in “Stories of a Grandmother,” by 
Johannes N. Vogl., Vienna, 1840. 

* 


CROATIAN STORY : THE LAMB'S LIVER THAT WAS 
STOLEN. 

“ Odin used formerly to travel the 
earth in disguise, to see how his 
laws were observed. He was com- 
monly accompanied by his faithful 
son and attendant Thor; and in their 
wanderings they happened once on a 
time to be traversing Croatia, where 
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waste lands and uninhabitable woods 
are rife, and the accommodation at 
the wretched wood-taverns very bad. 
So bad are they indeed that travellers 
carry their provisions along with 
them. 

“They took from a little town a 
man named Daniel to guide them 
through the wood, and they gave him 
in charge a lamb which they had just 
bought as provision for the journey. 

“ After half a day’s walk the two 
travellers, overcome by heat and fa- 
tigue, lay down to sleep, directing 
Daniel to slay and cook the lamb in 
the interim. This he did in the 
Croatian fashion, roasting it whole. 
But the liver looked so nice that he 
was tempted beyond his strength, 
and did not leave a bit of it for his 
employers. 

“ When the travellers awoke they 
fell to, but the chief missed the 
liver, and questioned Daniel about it. 
‘I declare,’ said he, with the most 
innocent air in the world, ‘that I did 
not eat a bit of it.’ ‘Lie not,’ said 
Odin, looking sternly at him, ‘ thou 
hast eaten the lamb’s liver.’ But he 
cursed, and swore, and denied it, and 
Odin only said, ‘The future will 
show.’ 

“They came to the river Keepa, 
which was now swelled by the rains, 
but Odin made a sign, and the waters 
divided. He and Thor walked across, 
and Daniel followed them with trem- 
bling steps. When he wasin the cen- 
tre of the stream the waters closed in 
on either side till they reached his 
neck, and he cried out in terror. 
Odin looked towards him and said, 
‘Recollect Daniel, that you ate the 
liver.’ 

“But poor Daniel cried out, ‘If I 
was to be drowned the next moment, 
Iam innocent, and have eaten no- 
thing. Odin made a sign, and the 
waters sunk.* 

“ Next day they came to a market- 
place, where a festival was being 
celebrated. Croatian peasants and 
their wives were crowding the booths 
cheapening this or that article. 
Music came from the taverns and the 
dance-houses, where youths and maid- 
ens were recreating themselves with 
island wine and dancing. All at once 





* A second trial by fire had the same result. 
particular interest, 





The details are omitted as possessing no 
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a shout was heard ‘A thief, a thief!’ 
Confusion arose among the people, 
and at last it became known that a 
valuable belt had been taken from 
one of the booths, and the culprit 
could not be discovered. 

“Then the people decided that one 
of the three strangers must be the 
thief. So the judge ordered them to 
open their packs. Nothing was 
found with Odin, nothing was. found 
with Thor, but in Daniel’s travelling- 
bag was discovered the stolen belt. 

‘To the gallows with the thief, 
cried the people, and the judge's offi- 
cers soon seized on the culprit, and 
hurried him to the place of execution 
which was not far from the market- 
place. The cross bar of the gallows 
was justed, the rope fastened 
to it, the other end placed round 
Dan’s neck, and himself on the point 
of being strung up. A moment more 
and it would be all over with him. 

“Odin, at that moment turning to 
him, said, ‘Recollect, Daniel, that 

ou ate the lamb’s liver.’ ‘Even if 


die next minute,’ said Dan, ‘I am 
innocent ; I did not eat the liver.’ 
“Odin made a sign, and judge, 


hangman, gallows, and crowd va- 
nished. Daniel thought he had been 
dreaming when he found his pack on 
his shoulder, himselt at liberty be- 
hind his employers, and a half mile 
between himself and the market-place. 

“Odin was much chagrined at not 
having been able, with all the won- 
ders he had wrought, to extract an 
acknowledgment of his crime from 
the case-hardened boor. 

* Ah, father,’ said Thor, ‘you are not 
up to the character of the folk of this 
country. Let me deal with this fel- 
low after my own way, and I pro- 
mise you a full confession on his part.’ 
*Be it so,’ said Odin. Then said 
Thor ‘ Let us stop here to rest, and 
do you feign to be asleep.’ ‘ Let us 
rest a while,’ said Odin aloud, and 
then he pretended to fall asleep. 

“Thor took from his pocket a 
purse, and drawing several gold pieces 
from it, he carefully reckoned and 
made four divisions of them. This 
strongly excited Dan’s curiosity. He 
drew near Thor, and eagerly asked 
him why was he so dividing his 
money into four parts. ‘We are now 
nearly at the end of our journey, 
said Thor, ‘and about to separate, 
so I wish to give every one the sum 
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to which he is entitled’ ‘To whom 
does this belong?’ said the guide 
pointing to one heap. ‘To Odin.’ 
And this? ‘To myself.’ ‘ And this ?” 
‘Thatisyour own property.’ ‘But this 
fourth heap? ‘ That is the portion of 
the man who ate the lamb’s liver.’ 
“Then sprung up Daniel, and cried 
out with all his force : ‘ My lord, that 
heap is mine; it is I who ate it, I 
swear by all that’s dear to me. No 
other man tasted a bit of it ; I swal- 
lowed it all while you two were 
asleep.’” 


The Hungarian tongue isnot 
classed among the great Indo-Euro- 
pean family. The earliest visitors of 
their race into Europe came to look 
for a settlement with the naked sword 
in one hand and a lighted brand in 
the other. They were an offshoot of 
the Mogol people, and their descend- 
ants have preserved a modification of 
their original tongue, heard nowhere 
else in Europe except in Finland, 
and perhaps in the Basque Provinces 
in the north of Spain. Their house- 
hold stories reflect the character of 
the original settlers in Pannonia, 
being of an adventurous and warlike 
character. The horse is the counsellor 
and great helper of the hero that 
bestrides him; the enemy is fre- 
quently a dragon with heads varying 
in number from eight to twelve. The 
hero himself is a student, a soldier, or 
a king’s son, and as in most household 
stories of all lands, has three tasks to 
perform. The story tellers give a 

culiar national tinge to any tales 

rrowed from other lands. These 
tales are commonly told to soldiers at 
their guard-room fires or to herdsmen 
keeping watch on their heaths. A 
short tale is not at all desirable under 
these circumstances. Most Hunga- 
rian stories that have come under our 
notice are quite long enough for the © 
— they are intended to serve. 

ime and ne get quite a new cha- 
racter in the relators’ mouths. The 
great objects of creation are treated 
with much freedom, and great altera- 
tions made in the laws to which they 
are subject. 

The best book of reference on the 
subject is ‘ Hungarian Stories (17 
in number) arranged and edited by 
Saal.” Vienna, 1820. Another good 
collection is “ Dior Sagas and Sto- 
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ries,’ by Johann Grafen Maylath. 
Stuttgart and Tubingen : 1837. 


HUNGARIAN STORIES NO. I.—HELEN THE 
ENCHANTRESS. 

“There were once a king and queen, 
who had one son and three daughters, 
and thus spoke the king to the queen 
oneday : When our daughters marry, 
each will take a portion of our king- 
dom as dowry, and very little will be 
left to ourselves. Let us marry them 
to our son and so keep our posses- 
sions.’ ‘It is a wise thought,’ said 
the queen. ‘ Harvest home will be in 
eight days. We can celebrate both 
festivals at the same time.’ The 
young prince was listening and said 
to himself, ‘This won’t do.’ So while 
the king and queen were away on a 
visit to the tailors and seamstresses, 
some one knocked at the window, and 
spoke. ‘Little King’s Son, I wish 
to be married to your eldest sister.’ 
* You shall have her,’ said he; ‘ wait 
a bit.’ He called out to the princess, 
and when she came into the room, he 
pitched her out of the window. She 
did not fall to the ground, but 
dropped on a bridge of gold, a long, 
a very long one, which reached to the 
sun. The bridegroom took her by 
the hand, and led her along till they 
came to the sun, for he was the Sun- 
Kine. 

“Just at noon some other one 
tapped at the window, and cried out, 
* Little King’s Son I wish to get your 
second sister for wife.’ ‘ You shall 
have her,’ said he, ‘wait alittle.’ He 
went into her chamber took her by 
the arm and threw her out of the 
window. She fell into a sky chariot 
to which four horses were harnessed, 
and they snorted and pranced fear- 
fully. The master set her beside him, 
and cracked his whip; the clouds 
divided and formed a highway, and 
chariot and horses and all vanished 
in the twinkling of an eye. This was 
the Winb-Kina. 

“When the evening came, another 
tapped at the window. ‘I know what 
you want,’ said the prince, and out 
went the youngest princess. She fell 
into a silver-bright stream, and the 
bridegroom took her hand, and the 
wavesswelled, andrushed,and bore her 
softly on to the moon, for this person 


was no other than the Moon-Kina. 
“ Now the prince was very eas 
his mind, and went to bed, and 


N 
in 
ept 
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soundly. Next morning the king and 
queen were astonished at what 
had happened, and very proud to 
have got such great personages for 
sons-in-law. ‘Now dear Argilus,’ 
said they (that was the prince’s 
name), ‘you must look for a great 
bride yourself. ‘ I have been already,’ 
said he, ‘in quest of one—Helen the 
Enchantress is she, I will have no 
other.’ They thought to dissuade him 
from this ambitious design, but all in 
vain, and he prepared to go in search 
of her. ‘ Well,’ said the king, ‘take 
these two bottles; they may be of 
service. One contains the water of 
life, the other the water of death. If 
~ sprinkle a living man with one 
ne will drop dead ; if you sprinkle a 
dead body with the other it will come 
to life.’ The courtiers all began to 
cry, ay the ladies, but the 
prince slung his bottles, one on his 
= side, (the water of life), the 
other on his left ; he buckled on his 
sword, kissed his parents and took 
the road in his hand. 

“ He wandered and wandered till 
he came to a valley full of dead men. 
He sprinkled one of them with the 
water of life, and he opened his eyes, 
and yawned, and said, ‘ Have I been 
a asleep!’ Said the king's son, 
‘What has happened here?’ ‘ Yes- 
terday,’ said the other, ‘we fought 
with Helen the Enchantress and she 
slew us all.’ ‘ You are not worthy to 
live,’ said Argilus, ‘after being de- 
feated bya woman.’ So he sprinkled 
him from the other bottle, and he 
sunk again among the dead. In the 
next valley he found a whole army 
lying lifeless. He awakened one of 
them, and asked him had Helen the 
Enchantress killed that army also. 
‘Yes, indeed,’ said he, ‘our king 
asked her to be his queen. She said 
she would marry no one who did not 
conquer her in battle. Yesterday she 
killed our first army and this morning 
at sunrise she killed the second. 
‘And you may lie with the rest,’ said 
Saeeet throwing a few drops on 


im. 

“Tn the next valley the third army 
of the same king was found lying 
dead. A soldier being raised to life, 
told the prince so, and also informed 
him that Helen lived on the next 
hill and thither he took his way. 

“ He entered the castle but no one 
appeared, and he went from one hall 
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to another till he came to Helen's 
bed-chamber. A sword hung by the 
wall and it continued to leap out of 
the sheath and back again every 
moment. ‘I must have you,’ said 
Argilus, ‘instead of my own that 
never stirs,’ so he made the exchange. 
Soon after in came Helen as beautiful 
as the sun and moon together. ‘ How 
dare you come into my castle,’ said 
she, ‘ without leave? Defend your- 
self.” She took the sword from the 
wall, but when it touched her own 
which the prince wielded, it flew into 
bits. ‘Then,’ she exclaimed, ‘ you are 
my bridegroom,’ and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him, and a fine sight it 
was to seeit. They were married the 
same day. 

“When they had lived together 
sometime in great happiness, Helei 
said one day, ‘Dear husband, I am 
obliged to go away from you for seven 
times seven days. It will be the first 
and last time we shall be separated. 
Here are the keys of all my rooms ; 
you may go into them all but the 
very last. If you open that, some 
evil will happen to us.’ 

“She vanished, and he felt the time 
very long in her absence. To amuse 
himself he passed from one reom to 
another until he came to the last. 
He was tired of being alone, and 
young, and foolish, and he opened it. 
Here he saw a terrible looking old 
man with a fiery beard, and three 
steel hoops round his body fastening 
him to the wall. This was Holofernus 
the Fire-King. ‘Ah, good young 
man!’ said he, ‘ my beard is scorching 
my life out ; give me a goblet of wine.’ 
He bronght him the wine, and as 
soon as the Fire-King drank it one of 
the hoops fell off. ‘That was de- 
lightful,’ said he, ‘but not enough ; 

ive me another.’ He brought it and 
it was drunk and the second hoop 
fell off. ‘Oh, many many thanks! 
Will you relieve me still more with 
a goblet of water!’ The prince got it 
for him and as soon as it was drunk 
down fell the third hoop, and the 
Fire-King was not to be seen. 

“ Zauberhelene was not half her 
journey when she saw the terrible 
Holofernus by her side. ‘Now Ill 
have my revenge, said he. ‘You 
‘would not have me for your husband ; 
you killed my three armies, and now, 
instead of my queen, you must be the 
scullion in my kitchen.’ Helen had 
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lost her power since her marriage with 
Argilus, and her struggles were in 
vain. 

“Seven times seven days were gone, 
and Helen had not returned, and Ar- 

ilus was miserable. So he stayed a 

ay longer, and then he paid a visit to 
his brother-in-law, the Sun-King. ‘I 
have lost my dear wife, Zauberhelene,’ 
said he ; ‘have you seen her?’ ‘No, in- 
deed, dear little brother ; but perhaps 
she is visible at night, and the Moon- 
King can help you.’ He went to the 
Moon-King, who was just then be- 
ginning hisjourney. ‘ Have you seen 
my dear Helen?’ ‘No, indeed, but 
come along with me, and perhaps we 
shail find her out.’ The night went 
by and they saw nosign of her. ‘Here 
comes your other brother-in-law, the 
Wind-King ; perhaps he can tell us 
something.’ ‘ Dear brother, have you 
seen my Zauberhelene ?’ ‘ Yes, yes ; 
Holofernus, the Fire-King, has her 
hidden in his palace under the earth, 
washing his kitchen utensils in his 
fire-bath. I often cool her poor face.’ 
‘ Bring me to her if you can.’ ‘That 
I can, like thought.’ So he blew him- 
self and Argilus into the kitchen of 
the Fire-King, and poor Helen drop- 
ped dishes and spoons into the fire- 
Bath. The prince lost no time ; he 
flung his wife before him on the steed, 
pressed her to his heart, and away 
went the steed like the wind. 

“ As Holofernus was resting in his 
chamber, he heard great neighing in 
the stable, where his steed, Taigarot, 
was kept. Taigarot knew men’s 
thoughts and speech. Holofernus flew 
to the stable and cried out, ‘What 
madness has seized on yout Have 
you oats and hay enough, or have they 
neglected to give you water?’ ‘$ 
want for neither hay, oats, nor water, 
but they have taken Witch Helen out 
of the kitchen.’ ‘Take your time; eat 
drink, and sleep, and then we will 
set out ; I shall come up to them in 
three springs.’ The Fire-King ate, 
drank, and slept, then mounted Tai- 
garot, and in three bounds they were 
up with them. He took Helen from 
her husband’s arms, and said to him, 
*You gave me freedom once; so I 
spare your life, but don’t return ; if 
you do you're lost.’ 

“Very sad went Argilus to his 
brothers-in-law, and told them his 
misfortunes. ‘Ah !’ said they, ‘you 
must get a fleeter steed than Taiga- 
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rot, and there is only one such in 
the world, namely, his younger bro- 
ther; but he has only four feet’ 
Taigarot had nine). ‘And where is 
e to be found?’ ‘ He is in the pos- 
session of Sorceress Hisennase* (tron 
Nose), and she keeps him hid under 
the earth. You must enter her ser- 
vice, and demand the horse for your 
wages. Take this gift of your bro- 
thers with you, and when you need 
us, stick its point in the ground.’ This 
gift was a wand of gold and silver, 
which flashed like fire. It was made 
out of sunlight, and moonlight, and 
the common light of the day. 
‘Thanks! bring me to the witch!’ 
*We will.’ The Sun-King took him 
till night; then the Moon-King 
brought him on till next morning ; 
then the Wind-King swept him on for 
a day and a night, till at last they 
came to the dwelling of Witch ‘ Iron 
Nose.’ 

“The witch’s palace was built of 
the skulls of malefactors, and only 
wanted one to be finished. When she 
heard steps, she ran to the window, 
and cried out with joy, ‘One at last, 
after three hundred years of waiting! 
Come in, dear youth.’ In he went, 
and said he, ‘I am come to be your 
servant for a year.’ ‘ Very well, and 
what’s to be yotir wages?’ ‘The 
horse that you keep here under ground.’ 
*You shall have him. Your year will 
only hold three days, and if you either 
can’t or won’t do your duty, you are 
a dead man. Go and begin your first 
day’s work. Take my stud of horses 
to their pasture, and if one of them is 
missing at sundown, off goes your 
head.’ 

“He went to the pen where they 
were kept. They were of bronze, and 
neighed prighttally. He opened the 
door, and jumped on one of their 
backs as they came out, but they were 
hardly at the pasture when his steed 
flung him into a marsh, and down he 
sunk to his breast. He fixed his 
wand in the soft ground, and such 

owerful sunbeams flashed down, that 
it dried up the marsh like tinder, and 
the bronze horses began to melt. With 
the fright and the pain they all ran off 
home to the pen, and very much sur- 
prised was the witch to find them all 
there at sunset. 
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‘“** Now,’ said she, ‘ you must herd 
my twelve black horses to-morrow, 
and if one of them is missing at sun- 
set, you are a dead man. These 
twelve were the witch’s daughters. 
When he was letting them out, says 
one of them ‘Your days are over. We 
are much harder to mind than the 
bronze horses.’ ‘Mind your own 
business,’ said he ; ‘I'll mind mine.’ 
When they came tothe pasture ground 
they started off to the four quarters 
of the sky ; but he set up his wand, 
and a storm of wind and hail met 
every steed just in front. They were 
fierce, but the storm was fiercer, and 
all turned and flew home to their shed. 
There he shut them in, and as the last 
sunbeam was fading, out came the 
witch, and very angry and dis- 
appointed she appeared. ‘ Well,’ said 
she, ‘your last task must be done to- 
night. If it is finished by morning 
you shall have your life and your 
wages ; otherwise you know our bar- 
gain. Goand milk the bronze horses, 
and have a bath of the milk ready at 
sunrise. She got an iron fork, and 
never ceased pricking her daughters 
the live long night. 

“The prince knew that this would 
be the hardest trial, and so he set n 
his wand, and the Moon-King stoo 
by him. ‘I know your need,’ said he. 
‘As oon as wy first beam Fonches the 
pen, dig in that spot, three spans 
See Yon will find there a ghiden 
bridle, and while you hold it in your 
hand every beast must keep quiet.’ 
This he did, and milked the beasts 
without any trouble, and at sunrise 
it was ready, boiling and smoking. 
At the first sunbeam the witch was 
standing by the side of the bath very 
troubled in mind. ‘ Now,’ said she 
‘bathe yourself.’ At the moment the 
horse Tatos stood by the side of it. 
He was small, agly, and dirty, He 
put his head into the bath and drew 
away all the heat from it, and 
Argilus came out of it seyen times 
handsomer than he was before. ‘Oh 
what a beautiful prince he is!’ said 
dame Iron Nose ; ‘I shall bathe, and 
come out a young beauty, and make 
him my husband.’ She went in, but 
Tatos put his head to the liquid and 
blew all the heat back again, and the 
witch was scalded to death. 


* Jn German as well as in Irish and most languages (French partially and English 
entirely excepted), final vowels are sounded. 
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“Then Argilus mounted, and when 
they were outside of the witch’s 
premises, Tatos said to him, ‘ Wash 
me in that river.’ He washed him, 
and his colour became like gold, and 
at every hair hung a golden bell. He 
then with one spring carried his 
master over the ocean and to the 

alace of Holofernus. There was poor 

elen by the firebath, and when she 
saw her husband she cried, ‘ Ah leave 
me here! Holofernus will catch you 
and kill you. But he only took her 
in his arms, and placed her before 
him, and away he flew. 

“ The Fire-King heard a great out- 
cry in his stables, and as soon as he 
got there, Taigarot told him what had 
happened. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I will eat, 
drink, and sleep, and then we shall 
catch them in three springs.’ ‘Not 
80,’ said Taigarot. ‘His steed is my 
younger brother, the fleetest horse in 
the world. Mount this moment, and 
with all our speed, we shall not come 
up with them? Holofernus put on 
his fiery spurs, and they went swifter 
than ten winds, but they were left 
behind. ‘ Brother,’ said Tatos, how 
can you endure the Cm of those 
fiery spurs? Would it not be better 
for us both to serve the one master 
and hea kind one? Taigarot thought 
over the matter for a moment, and 
the next he kicked up his heels and 
down went Holofernus. They were 
on a level with the stars at the time, 
and the fall was so great that the 
Fire-King broke his neck when he 
came to the ground. Argilus and 
Helen and their steeds came home in 
great joy, and never was sucha festival 
as they held about a fortnight after.” 


Such stories as the following and 
several others all point back to a 
time when every inanimate creature 
was believed to have its repre- 
sentative genius or daimén in 
whom was invested the occult 
powers properly belonging to that 
portion of the Universal Being. The 
greater number of the deities of the 
classic, and Teuton, and Celtic myth- 
ologies, were supposed favourable to 
the views of good people, and disposed 
to aid them in their honourable un- 
dertakings. Hence such frequent 
interventions of beings of unknown 
natures and powers in those fireside 
legends which are properly fragments 
and corruptions of pagan myths. 
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HUNGARIAN STORIES, NO. 2: THE GRATEFUL 
ANIMALS, 

“A man and wife had three sons, 
and they were so poor they were 
obliged to send them from home to 
make out their livelihood. The 
youngest was a fine frank boy with 
good shape, fair hair, blue eyes, and 
blood and milk shining through his 
cheeks. His brothers hated him as 
they feared he’d have to himself all 
the good fortune which they would 
find in their wanderings. 

“One hot day they were wes 
under a large tree for coolness; an 
while the youngest slept, the other 
two began to plot mischief. Said the 
eldest, ‘ Let us eat his bread and not 
give him a bit till he lets us take out 
one of his eyes, and break one of his 
legs.’ ‘It is well thought of,’ said the 
other. 

“When poor Ferko (so was the 
youngest called) awoke, and looked 
out for his bread, his brothers told 
him he had eaten it while he slept, 
and this surprised him a great deal. 
They would not give him a morsel of 
theirs, and kept him without food for 
three days, till at last he agreed to 
let them take out his left eye, and 
then they gave him only a wretched 
stale little piece. To make a long 
story short they starved him, till he 
agreed to lose the other eye, and have 
both his legs broken, and when he 
was thus disabled, they left him on 
the hard ground to die. 

“There during the long night he 
could not get any sleep, and when the 
sun began to burn him next day, he 
crawled off in search of shelter. The 
only shelter he could find however was 
the Rabenstein (instrument of execu- 
tion), and he was not long lying. be- 
side it when two ravens perched 
on it and began to converse. ‘Is 
there any thing remarkable, gossip,’ 
said one, ‘in this part of the coun- 
try?” ‘Rather so,’ said the other. 
‘You see that pond, down there. Ifa 
— even in the jaws of death 

athed in it, he would come forth 
in perfect health. And if a blind 

rson washed his eyes with the dew 
ound on the grass of this hill, his 
sight would be at once restored to 
him.’ ‘I’m glad to hear that,’ said 
the other. ‘My eyes, thank heaven, 
are true raven’s eyes, but a hunter’s 
arrow lately struck my wing, and it 
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is only with pain I can fly. Let us 
be off to the charmed pool. 

“Poor Ferko returned thanks to 
heaven for the blessed news, and 
as soon as night came, and the 
heavy dews began to fall, he wiped 
his face.in the damp and his 
sight wasrestored. When the moon 
arose he found out the pool, and after 
bathing, he came out as sound and 
strong asever he was. He filled his 
jug with the wonderful water, and on 

e went with his heart full of grati- 
tude, when what should he meet but 
a poor wolf limping along on three 
legs, and howling dismally. ‘ Poor 
fellow!’ said he, ‘T’ll soon relieve 
you.’ He touched the broken leg with 
the water, and in a moment the ani- 
mal was bounding on his four legs. 
‘If ever I can repay this good 
turn,’ said he, ‘I will not be back- 
ward.’ 

“The next he met was a poor 
mouse whose two forelegs had been 
broken in a trap. These he cured in 
the same way, and equally grateful 
was their owner, as he scampered over 
clods and furrows. Soon a Queen Bee 


fluttered humming into the breast of 


his coat. A bird was just after snap- 
ping off one of her wings, and she 
could not get home. Ferko touched 
the bit of the wing that was left, and 
there she was as lively as ever. 
‘When I can return this good deed,’ 
said she, ‘I surely will,’ and away she 
flew humming. 

“ He went on, and went on, till he 
came into another kingdom, and went 
to the palace, for he heard great re- 
ports of the beauty and goodness of 
the princess, though her father was a 
self-willed, and hard-hearted man. 
Every one admired his fine shape, and 
handsome countenance, and his gentle 
manners, and the princess could not 
keep her eyes off him. Who were in 
the service of the king but his two 
wicked brothers? and for fear he 
might reveal their evil deeds to the 
king, they accused him at once of 
being a wicked sorcerer, who had 
come to bewitch the princess, and 
carry her away. 

“*T ought to put you to death at 
once,’ said the king, ‘ but I will grant 

ou your life if you perform three 
ifficult tasks. hat shall be the 
first ?’ said he to the elder brother. 
* Possible or impossible he must do it 
or die.” ‘Let him have a finer city 
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than this built for your majesty by 
to-morrow evening.’ ‘Be it so,’ said 
the king. 

“ Poor Ferko walked very dismally 
into the fields, but was not long there 
till the Queen Bee lighted on his 
shoulder. ‘Have courage, my good 
benefactor,’ said she. ‘I will have 
the city built to-morrow, and by 
evening it shall be ready. Take your 
rest, and do not stir from this field 
till I come to you.’ 

“So he lay down, and went to sleep, 
and next day walked about or rested 
among the grass-tufts till the Queen 
Bee lighted on his shoulder, and told 
him to invite the court to the hill 
outside the walls; and never before 
did the court or the city behold such 
a sight. There stood a city built from 
the finest flowers that ever bloomed 
in the king’s garden. The roofs were 
of red and purple roses, the windows 
of lilies streaked with light blue, the 
walls of white pinks, the cornices of 
auriculas and violets, the doors of 
beautiful tulips and narcissus. The 
castles were made of sunflowers ; the 
market-place lay in a circle of odor- 
ous flowers whose perfume threw 
every one into ecstasy. The city had 
been constructed by the aid of all the 
bees in the kingdom, which the Queen 
Bee had summoned to her aid. 

“The princess looked from Ferko 
to the city, and from the city to Ferko 
with equal admiration, but the king 
was vexed that the youth had es- 
caped. He turned to the second 
brother and {bade him lay another 
severe task on the sorcerer. ‘The 
harvest,’ said he, ‘is cut, but not 
brought home. Let him have all the 
corn in the kingdom gathered in one 
heap to-morrow outside the walls. If 
one grain is missing let him die.’ 
‘Be it so,’ said the king. The beau- 
tiful princess gave a great cry, but 
that did not alter his resolution. 

“Ferko went again into the field, 
and was dismal enough walkin gabout, 
when what should run up against his 
foot but a mouse—the very mouse 
whose legs he had cured. ‘ What ails 
you my dear benefactor ?’ said he. 
*Tell your trouble to me and perha 
I can be of use.’ So he told the little 
thing what he was expected to do. 
‘Is that all? said the other. ‘Amuse 
yourself as you please till I come to 
you to-morrow evening, and you'll 
find the job done. the youth 
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slept sound, and next day walked 
about till the mouse came up to him. 
‘Go now, my good friend, to the king,’ 
said he, ‘and bring him and his court 
to the heap of corn lying at the bot- 
tom of the hill.’ 

“The courtiers and the citizens 
were never so surprised before or 
after as when they saw the mighty 
heap of corn that filled the hollow, 
and reached higher than the palace 
towers. The mouse had summoned 
all the mice in the kingdom to her 
help, and so by all working and tra- 
velling during the night the job had 
been finished. 

“The princess had slept none the 
night before, and her pillow in the 
morning was all wet with her tears. 
She was now in joy that Ferko had 
escaped again, but her father, the 
more was done, the more vexed he 

rew, and he cried out to the wicked 
brothers to appoint the third task. 
‘And let it be possible, or let it be 
impossible, if he does not finish it 
he shall die.”. ‘The task we appoint 
to the evil-minded sorcerer, said they, 
*is—that he collect all the wolves in 
the kingdom to-morrow to that hill. 
The princess again cried and wept at 
the injustice of this sentence, but 
that nly vexed the king the more. 
So he shut her up in a tower, and 
settled such a strong ring of guards 
round it as would keep away all the 
lovers in the kingdom. 

“This time Ferko was not long in 
the field when he saw his old patient, 
the wolf, running towards him. The 
same discourse took place as was 
held before, and next day Isgrim 
met him again, and bade him invite 
the king to the hill, and the wolves 
would be soon there to pay their re- 
spects to him. 

“When Ferko came back to the 
field, the wolf requested him to get 
on his back. He carried him to the 
edge of the next wood, which was all 
filled with wolves, and then they re- 
turned to the hill with all the fierce 
looking animals following them. The 
king and the wicked brothers and a 
few courtiers and some citizens were 
waiting for them, but when the king 
saw the terrible crowd pressing on 
to the hill he cried, ‘ That’s enough; 
let them go back; I pardon you,’ but 
Ferko’s own wolf said to him, ‘Don’t 
mind; press on.’ So the wolves, 
howling dreadfully and gnashing their 
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white teeth, approached the hill and 
began to run over it. ‘Send them 
back !’ said the king, ‘and you shall 
have my daughter and half my king- 
dom.’ ‘On, on,’ said the chief wolf, 
and the whole troop galloped for- 
ward, and covered the hill, letting a 
horrible din of howling out of their 
throats. ‘My daughter and all my 
kingdom !’ said the king, and at the 
moment a dozen of the nearest wolves 
sprung on himself and the wicked 
brothers and ate up every bit of them 
shoes and all. Then the word of 
command was given by the head wolf, 
and every one of the animals with- 
drew to their woods and caves. 

“Ferko was proclaimed king the 
same hour ; ae it was not all out 
when the good princess was free out 
of her dungeon, and in her bride- 
groom’sarms. They were married the 
next day, and a better king and queen 
never ruled that kingdom ; and never 
did wife love husband, nor husband 
love wife better.” 


HUNGARIAN STORIES, NO. 3: THE VALUE OF 
A SILVER PENNY. 


“ Marzi had been asoldier for many 
years. He was the most generous and 
good-natured man in his regiment, 
and was liked by every one of his 
comrades. At last he got his dis- 
charge, and returned home. 

“Poor Marzi found on his return 
that his father had died a few days 
before, and that his own part of the 
family property was a silver penny. 
He took it without a word of com- 

laint, turned his back on his father’s 
nouse, and went away no poorer than 
he came. 

“ He went over hills and along val- 
leys, and at last came to a wood where 
he met with a gray-headed* beggar 
who asked him for relief. Without 
the least delay he handed him all his 

roperty, and the poor man thanked 
hint heartily. ‘This charity,’ said he, 
‘ will bring good-fortune in your road. 
What is it you would chiefly wish to 
have? ‘My good old man,’ said he, 
‘if I could get my wish it would be 
to change myself into a dove, a hare, 
and a fish, whenever I please.’ ‘ You 
shall have it,’ saidthe beggar. ‘When- 
ever you think on me and say what 
you desire, it shall be done.’ 

“ Marzi went on much pleased, and 
while he was thinking of going again 
into service, he found himself’ at the 
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border of his own kingdom, and then 
in a city of the next kingdom, and 
at noise and merriment around 
im. They were enrolling for a new 
army, and Marzi enlisted among the 
rest. It was not long till they were 
near the enemy, and as Marzi was no 
raw recruit, he was soon advanced 
into the body guard of the king. He 
got a few ill-willers by his promotion. 

“ Now this king had been given by 
a sorcerer a ring which rendered its 

ossessor unconquerable in battle. It 

appened unfortunately that he had 
left this ring at home, and in the first 
engagement he was obliged to give 
way before a much greater force. 
While he was debating about engag- 
ing again, he was in great sorrow, and 
cried out—‘ Oh, that I had my ring ! 
I would give my daughter and half 
my kingdom to him who would bring 
it tome!’ But it was a seven days’ 
journey backwards and forwards, and 
the fleetest of his guards had no hopes 
of accomplishing the task. Then step- 
ee forward Marzi, and mentioned 
iis gifts. ‘If I bring you your ring 
before the battle, your Majesty I hope 
will remember your promise.’ 

“He shook himself, and away he 
went in the form of a hare, and such 
a cloud of dust as he left after him 
was wonderful to see. When he came 
to the deep Theiss he shook himself 
again, and in the form of a silvery 
pike he went across it. ‘Then in the 
shape of a dove he flew over hill and 
valley ; and before the king was out 
of his first sleep, Marzi was sweeping 
in like a dove through the window of 
the beautiful princess, and the next 
moment sitting on her lap. She pet- 
ted and kissed the bird, and was going 
to bring him bread and milk ; but he 
shook himself, stood before her a hand- 
some young soldier, and described the 
strait in which her father lay, and 
his promise. The princess was glad 
that her bridegroom was so good-look- 
ing and so brave, and she handed him 
the ring. ‘Beware,’ said she, ‘of 
falling into the snares that will be 
laid for you by your envious com- 
rades.’ ‘We shall settle on three 
tokens,’ said he, ‘to guard against 
treachery.’ 

“ He shook himself and was sitting 
on her lap as a dove and he said these 
words :— 

“¢ Sweet daughter of the king 

Pluck two feathers from my wing.’ 
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“That she did; the dove shook 
himself and a silver pike lay on the 
table before her, and said :— 


‘** Pake with your finger nails 
Eight of my glittering scales.’ 


“The princess did so; he shook 
himself again, and jumped like a beau- 
tiful hare on her knees and said :— 

“ ¢ King’s daughter, bright and fair, 
From my forehead clip the hair.’ 


“This she did also, and locked up 
in her work-box the three precious 
things. Then Marzi again stood be- 
fore her, and they lovingly parted. 
Taking the shape of a dove, and the 
ring in his bill, he darted away, and 
over hills, vales, morasses, and streams, 
he flew till he was tired to death. 
At last he approached the camp, but 
such a violent blast of wind came 
against him that he was forced to 
take the ground, and there in the 
shape of a hare with the ring between 
his teeth, he ran towards the camp. 

“Alas! an enyious comrade who 
had seen him begin the journey as a 
hare, was now watching his return 
from behind a tent, and as poor 
Marzi was on the very verge of the 
camp an arrow pierced him from side 
to side, and there he lay in agony. 
The rascal took the ring from his 
mouth, ran with it to the king, and 
great was the joy it gave him. He 
ordered the trumpets to sound, col- 
lected his forces, declared he was sure 
of victory, attacked the enemy, gained 
a complete victory, and returned to 
his own city laden with spoils. 

“The princess looked along the 
ranks of the body guards, but there 
was no one among them resembling 
Marzi, and her heart sunk. Soon the 
king presented the murderer as her 
spouse, but at the sight of him she 
gave a great cry, and fainted. She 
remained sick for days, and the mar- 
riage festival was obliged to be de- 


ayed. 

‘‘ While the poor hare was lying in 
pain and expecting soon to be food 
for the rayens, the gray-haired old 


beggar passed by, and knew him. 
* Arise, and be in health, Marzi the 
charitable ! said he, and up sprang 
the hare full of life and spirits. 
“* Off with you now,’ said thé beg- 
gar, ‘to the palace or you will lose 
our credit and your bride. Away 
be went as a hare till he reached the 
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river ; that he crossed as a pike, and 
then high over valleys and hills he 
flew like a dove. In the king’s halls 
he stood in his own shape and like- 
ness with the murderer before him. 
His dear princess was there also, and 
the king striving to persuade her to 
take the villain for a husband. 

“As soon as she got a sight of 
Marzi, she ran and threw herself into 
his arms, and cried, ‘This is the man 
to whom I gave the ring ; this is my 
bridegroom.’ The king looked from 
one to the other in surprise, and be- 

an to have some doubts. ‘In what 
orm did the messenger appear to 
you? said the king. ‘In the shapes 
of a dove, a pike, and a hare,’ said 
she, ‘and I plucked two feathers off 
the dove, eight scales off the pike, 
and a tuft of hair off the forehead of 
the beast. Here they are.’ ‘Appear 
before us,’ said the king to the false 
soldier, ‘in these shapes.’ ‘I cannot, 
your Majesty,’ said he. ‘Can you? 
said he to Marzi. ‘I can and will,’ 
was the answer, and there he showed 
himself as the dove wanting the two 
feathers, the pike wanting the eight 
scales, and the hare wanting the tuft. 
Up then he sprang in his natural 
shape, and the king put his daughter’s 
hand into his. 

“The villain was hung on a high 
gallows before all the army, and the 
marriage was celebrated the next day.” 





Intending at a convenient oppor- 
tunity to give due attention to the 
fireside literature of Scandinavia, if 
Andersen, and Asbjornsen, and Moé, 
have left anything untouched, we 
content ourselves here with the pro- 
duction of one tale, referring the 
reader to the “Danske Viser om 
Konger, Kemper, og Andre” (Danish 
stories of kings, heroes, and men), 
Kiobenhavn oa nhagen), 1739; 
“Thiele’s Danske Folkesagen,” same 

lace, 1818-19 ; “ Old Danish Heroic 

ales, Ballads, and Stories,’ by 
Wilhelm Grimm, Heidelberg, 1811 ; 
“ Northern Elfen Stories and Lays,’ 
by Hermann Piittman, Leipzig, 1844 ; 
and Steffen’s Novels from the Sagas 
and Stories of Denmark, Breslau, 
1837. 


> 


DANISH STORY: THE HILL MAN THAT WAS INVITED 
TO THE CHRISTENING. 


“The hill folk are very much afraid 
of thunder. So when they see a 
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storm approach, they seek for shelter 
in their caverns. This is the cause 
of their fearing the sound of drums 
so much as they suppose it to be 
thunder. Persons who desire to get 
rid of their neighbourship use the 
drum for the purpose. After a day 
or two’s annoyance they pack up, and 
seek a more quiet residence. 

“ A farmer whose land adjoined a 
haunted hill was on very good terms 
with the dweller of the inner cavern. 
His wife having presented him with 
a son he wished to invite the hill 
man to the christening, but this 
might displease the priest, and set 
the neighbours’ tongues a going. He 
was disturbed about the matter some 
time, and saw that the invitation was 
out of the question, but it was desir- 
able not to offend the hill dweller. 
‘Tll ask advice of my swineherd,’ 
said he ; ‘he is a clever fellow.’ He 
did so, and the swineherd told him 
he need not give himself any more 
trouble about it. ‘He shall be in- 
vited,’ said he, ‘ and although he will 
not come, he will send a handsome 
christening present. 

“So as soon as night set in, he 
took a sack in his hand, and went to 
the hill and knocked. Being admitted 
he delivered the invitation, which 
pleased the hill man very much. ‘I 
think,’ said he, ‘ that it is only decent 
to send a christening present. Open 
your sack till I see what I have 
got.’ So he unlocked his chest, and 
put a large number of gold pieces out 
of it into the bag. ‘Do you think 
that is enough ? said he. ‘ Many give 
more, few less,’ said the herd. He 

ut in more. ‘Well, what now?’ 

e lifted the sack to see if he was 
able to carry any more, and answered, 
‘That is about what most of the 
guests give.’ The hill man emptied 
the entire chest. ‘Is that enough ?” 
The herd thinking he could carry no 
more, cried out, ‘None give more, 
many less,’ and closed the bag. 

“* Now about the guests ; who are 
invited? ‘Three priests and one 
bishop!’ ‘ Well, well, they will be so 
busy they perhaps will not notice me. 
Who else? ‘St. Peter and St. Paul.’ 
‘You can put my plate and goblet 
behind the oven. But tell me, what 
music will you have? ‘Music! 
None but the drum!’ ‘Oh, in that 
case I shall stay at home. Once as 
I was taking a walk, I met a party 
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drumming, and turned back to be out 
of their way. Just as I reached my 
door, they threw the drumstick at 
me, and broke myshin-bone. Ihave 
been lame ever since, and have no 
relish for the music.’ So saying he 
took the sack off the herd’s shoulders, 
emptied the contents back into the 
chest, and left it to the over-cunning 
fellow’s own wit to invent an excuse 
to his master.” 

Having no space for a parallel in 
the manner of Plutarch between the 
stories here given and the Celtic 
legends handled at large in late 
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volumes of the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MaGAZINE, any social archeologist 
with time for the purpose, may inno- 
cently and profitably employ a fair 
portion of it in discovering the coin- 
cidences and differences of Sclavonian 
and Celtic household fiction. The 
word innocent has been used advisedly, 
for it is pleasant to have to record, 
that in the fireside lore of both races, 
the quantity of matter of an evil 
tendency is exceedingly small. Vice 
is always made detestable, virtue 
an and is always sure to be 
suitably rewarded. 


NEVER—FOR EVER. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


UNDER THE SHADOW. 


Captain DasHwoop had been away 
nearly three weeks ; and those three 
weeks had brought with them great 
changes. 

Lily in her old home was fading 
slowly. The warm summer days 
brought with them no new strength 
for my little invalid ; and the doctor, 
who came often to see her, couldn’t 
disguise from them that the little 
weakly lady was only living on from 
day to day; that all their love and 
care was powerless now, and that in 
a few short months, perhaps sooner, 
her place among them would know 
her no more. It was useless now 
to take her away to that warm coun- 
try of which Jack had thought ; that 
plan came too late; nothing now 
could stay the hand of death. And 
so Lily was going to die ; she knew 
she was, lying awake of nights, the 
thought had been often present with 
her, and she had ceased to fear it. 
She had grown very weary of living ; 
life had become a burthen to her 
from her weakness. But even though 
the thought had been so often in 
her mind of late, still, when on one 
bright day, her old father came to her, 
at gently broke to her those tidings 
of a coming release from all her 
troubles, my poor little heroine found 
that after all she wasn’t as brave as 
she had thought. 

“ Going to die?” she said, when she 


had heard his story. She whispered 
the words softly to herself; she was 
looking away over that bright summer 
scene of trees and flowers and white 
clouds, and she found it hard to real- 
ize this great thing. “Am I really 
going to die ; is there no hope for 
me 

He didn’t answer, he only bent his 
gray head lower, and tears were 
falling fast down upon the little white 
hands, which he held in his. 

_ “I feel so much better to-day, dar- 
ling, so much stronger, perhaps I may 
recover ¢” 

She was questioning him,- her 
anxious eyes were looking earnestly 
at him, she found it so hard to 
realize. 

“My precious,” he said, “no one 
can tell these things; God is very 
good, there are many many bitter 
cups which in his mercy he takes 
from us; we can only watch and 
pray, believing always that what he 
does is for the best.’ 


There was a am pause ; he still 
8 


held the little hands in his, and in 
his heart there was a great despair ; 
looking on her, and listening to her 
voice, he was living over again a 
long ago time, when he had so 
watched another fading life; when 
he had prayed in anguish that that 
beloved life might be spared to him. 
He had been less patient and broken- 
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spirited then ; he had not learned to 
bow his head before a judgment 
mightier than that of men; he had 
not learned to say “Thy will be 
done ;” but that one great sorrow had 
so chastened him, that it left him a 
better man. “We can only watch 
and pray ;’ and Lily, lookitig up 
through a mist of tears, could see the 
old saddened eyes raised. She knew 
how he was praying for her then ; 
she knew how earnest and true his 
trust had ever been in that God who 
in his love had so chastened him ; 
and a great desire came into my little 
heroine’s heart that the prayer might 
be granted, that she might be spared 
yet a little while, to learn resignation. 
That evening, lying on her lounge- 
sofa, with Aggie close to her, Lily 
was thinking regretfully of many 
things. Outside in the pleasant gar- 
den the roses were all in bloom, and 
among the flowers big bees were 
humming lazily. The sun was sink- 
ing very fast behind the pine trees, 
and the sky was all bright with yel- 
low and gold, and Lily lay thinking, 
with her eyes shut. 

She had grown very thin in those 
three weeks ; that troublesome cough 
was wearing her away; there was a 
very bright colout too in her cheeks, 
and a lustre in her eyes, which gave 
a new strange beauty to the childish 
face, and made the big, far-off look- 
ing eyes, look larger and deeper. 

“Were you sleeping, darling ?” 
Aggie said, softly, seeing the blue 
eyes open wide. i 

“No, only thinking, thinking, oh, 
Aggie! of the dear old times, the 
dear, dear old times.” 

There was so much of regret in the 
words, such a weary sadness in the 
voice, that it smote on the listener's 
ear, avd knocked at her heart, and 
made it beat quicker as she an- 
swered— 

“Yes, darling, and the long, long 
happy years to come.” 

There Was a pause, no answer came 
to that hopeful speech. The low 
voice spoke presently— 

“ Aggie.” 

“ Well, darling.” : 

“T’m afraid he—Jack—won’t miss 
me much.” 2 

“Lily, Lily, you mustn’t talk like 
that ; you don’t know what you're 
saying. You know, my datling, Jack 
is fond of his little wife; I think he 
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would break his heart if anything 
were to happen to you.” 

“What, break his heart and di¢ 
too! quite a romantic little story. 
Ah, no! oh, Aggie, you don’t know 
it all; it hasn’t all been my fault; 
I’m such a fool, but he never wnder- 
stood me; he couldn’t see that it 
was only through my love for him 
that I was so jealous of him. It all 
came upon me at once, the weakness 
and weariness, and then—then that 
other trouble which seemed to smo- 
ther up all the rest, when he left me 
for her, when I began to think that 
he loved her and not me, after all the 
love and trust I had given him ; oh, 
darling, you don’t know what that 
wasto me. You don’t know it broke 
my heart, it chilled the life in it, and 
turned my love to anguish; it killed 
the hope in me, that I might learn to 
be a better wife, more sensible and 
patient ; it took that hope from me, 
and then there was nothing to live 
for—oh, darling, nothing !” 

Aggie didn’t answer, she only laid 
her face close to Lily’s, on the cushion, 
she passed her arm round the little 
figure, and drew her closer. 

“No, no,” she said softly, “don’t 
say so, there isa great deal to live 
for; there is something for us all to 
live for. There isa great deal of good 
in the world if we would only try to 
find it out. There is so much of ill 
to be reclaimed too, so much to be 
done, and so short a time to do it all 
in. You will begin over again, darling, 
you will make Jack so happy ; your 
love can do great things for him, if 
you only try.” Aggie was trying to 
still the troubled waters, she was 
preaching a little sermon in her grave 
way ; trying to comfort that poor little 
soul ; she saw it all ; she had guessed 
itall long ago ; sensible Aggie, she was 
sorely perplexed, and she was stroking 
the golden hair gently, “You will 
try, I know you will—you will begin 
over again, and things willall come 
right then.” 

Lily listened quietly, but the hope- 
ful words fell coldly on her heart ; she 
had no hope left. 

“Ah, Agyie!” she said, presently, 
“you are so wise and good, so patient, 
too, these things seem so little in 
your eyes, you are so brave-hearted ; 
but you are right, I shouldn’t blame 
him, it isn’t his fault, it’s all mine; I 
never could make him a good wife, I 
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couldn't manage for him, we weren’t 
suited for each other, he never under- 
stood me, I was so foolish and trouble- 
some ; I think, perhaps, I might make 
him a better wife now, if God was to 
spare me, I have had so much time 
to think since I have been ill, and I 
think I might, but that is all over 
now, it never can be.” 

Then Aggie was silent, holding the 
little delicate hand. She didn’t speak, 
and they sat on and on in the quiet 
room, with the perfume of the flowers 
lading the air with heavy scent ; and 
the humming of the bees and insects 
faint and far off among the lime trees. 
in that three weeks Charlie had gone 
on lingering from day to day in this 
pleasant, quiet old place ; they were 
all so ikind to him, so glad of his com- 
pany ; and the monotonous life, day 
after day, didn’t bore him at all. He 
was a country gentleman, and this 
peaceful country life suited him 3 but 
those three weeks had brought with 
them nothing new in his love for Ag- 

ie ; he was still waiting patiently— 
oping ever. 
he was such a very shy, retiring 
little girl, this love of his ; she was so 
terribly sensitive and grave, she never 
let him see in any one little way how 
dear—how very dear his presence 
among them was to her, and soit was 
that, watching her always, he couldn’t 
understand her. 

Long summer days, sweet, still 
evenings, heavy with the breath of 
flowers, how they glided by ; how 
short they seemed to Charlie ; what 
a dream it all was ; waiting on in his 
os way, this faithful young fel- 

ow never wearied of this quiet, mo- 

notonous life. He never thought 
that he was wasting time ; he was 
quite content to wait so, always trust- 
ing still in that hope of his, that time 
would bring great changes for the 
better. 

On this soft, summer evening, sit- 
ting in that pleasant room, Lily think- 
ing of many things—of days far off, 
which she was never to see—began 
to fear that one thing for which she 
had hoped very ardently might not 
be accomplished. The sun was sink- 
ing very fast behind the trees, the 
song of the birds was nearly hushed, 
and without in the garden there was 
a great still calm, as Lily and Agnes 
sat together. 

Then Lily, seeing afar off those 


dream-days which were to be lived by 
others, hoping many things, and yet 
fearing much, began a task which she 
had planned out for herself—a labour 
which was begotten altogether out of 
love. And sitting close to Aggie, 
with her head resting on her sister’s 
shoulder, she said— 

“ And now, darling, you must tell 
the something—you Must make a con- 
fidant of me. What are you going to 
do with this poor, faithful Charlie, 
who has followed you all this long 
way out of his great love ?” 

Her head still rested on Aggie’s 
shoulder, and she was stroking her 
soft hand as she spoke. Then Agnes 
said quietly— 

“* And how do you know that there 
is any love in the case at all, Lily ?” 

“Because I have been watching 
him, my dear ; I have read it all in 
his honest face ; I have seen it in his 
soft, loving eyes when he looks at 
a ; I have been studying him, and 

am very, very sure of what I say.” 

Then Aggie was silent. On the 
golden head she rested her own happy 
one ; she had no more doubt now in 
her heart. 

“What are you going to do with 
him, after all?’ 

And Lily raised her head now, and 
her blue eyes looked up inquiringly. 

Aggie smiled. 

“ What am I going to do with him? 
I’m going to leave him alone, and let 
him judge for himself ; he has plenty 
of brains to guide him, far better than 
ever I could.” 

But while she spoke, my saint was 
blushing, she was so very light-heart- 
ed and happy. 

Lily laughed gaily. 

“ Ah, Aggie, Aggie! you dear, cold- 
hearted little thing, your blushes be- 
tray you. I do believe you really 
like him ; is it so ?” 

hen Aggie whispered, “I don’t 
know.” 

But there was a-light in her eyes, 
as she spoke, and that crimson colour 
had not quite gone out of her cheeks. 
Lily nestled close to her. 

“Darling,” she said, “Iam so happy 
to-night.” 

And tears were in her eyes, her big 
childish eyes, as she clung to Aggie. 

“T have been waiting and hoping 
for so long, I have watched him 
always, and I am so fully satisfied 
with him, he is so good and true,” 
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Aggie didn’t speak, she only bent 
over that little sister of hers and 
kissed her white forehead gently, 
and they sat on and on, until the 
sun was quite hid away, when the 
light outside had grown faint and 
misty, and the flowers were all fold- 
ing themselves, and the night was 
coming on, and then Charlie came and 
joined them ; agd the old father sat 


beside Lily, and they all chatted 
pleasantly in the twilight together, 
and that evening camped away, as 80 
many others of those quiet summer 
evenings had done before, and the 
stars came out in the clear sky like 
so many diamonds, and then there 
stole a hush over that peaceful old 
house among the trees and flowers. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 


My story is hamrzing to a close, 
my humdrum, stupid little tale, is 
nearly told ; there has been nothing 
particularly interesting or exciting in 
it I am sure; a long string of those 
little domestic Dutch pictures, that 
is all, a story made up altogether 
out of very quiet lives; I have wan- 
dered off almost unconsciously into 
the world's sequestered rom and 
the pictures I have painted are nearly 
all the scenes which have been most 
familiar to my own eyes; I have 
idled away so many of the summer 
days of my life in that far-away little 
Welsh valley near the blue sea, and 
purple mountains. I have spent so 
many quiet days in that old house 
among the roses. I have not been 
painting from fancy all this time ; 
my people too are the people who, at 
different periods of my life, I have 
been more or less brought into con- 
tact with; I have lived through 
much of the peaceful monotonous 
life in this story, and in so living I 
have tasted much of the sweetness of 
life and something of its bitterness ; I 
have found out that where there is 
much ill there is also some good, 
much good all unexplained, and a 
terrible waste of ill only waiting to 
be reclaimed. This much I have 
learned in my life ; this much I can 
safely say, there is a wonderful 
amount o concealed, and if we 
choose to think so, we can always 
find it out for ourselves, there is a 
way to every heart, if we but la 
ourselves out to find it ; this much 
have found out for myself, and I be- 
lieve that it is altogether true. 

I think Aggie had the knack of 
finding her way into every heart; I 
think my saint was a very patient, 
far-seeing little girl, with her heart in 


the right. place, and her affections 
very true. I think she was one of 
those people who look only for the 
good, who think no evil, who labour 
ever in the great vineyard ; who re- 
joice with the angels in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. My good, 
ministering little saint! in so writing 
of you, in so thinking of you, I am 
flying back over long years into atime 
for ever past and gone, when my life 
was closely set with yours, when daily 
I felt your pose influence near me, 
andthe world seemed a better, brighter 
. Reader, I can fancy you smiling 
over this little bit of romance of mine. 
I can hear you complaining that Iam 
sadly overrating this grave, quiet 
little girl, whose life was set in such 
oo ways, and quiet places, far, 
‘ar away from the struggleand sorrows 
of the world ; but Iam not overrating 
her, and perhaps there are some 
among you, who, looking round, can 
point out one such gentle, ministering 
angel, one of whom the world knows 
not ; whose voice is too low and gentle 
to be heard above the strife ; one who 
lives her life altogether for others, 
treading untrodden ways, finding out 
ood where others see only evil. 
er, can you point out one such 
life? If you can, if your path has 
been so brightened, then I say it is 
well for you. 

What a blessing my saint was in 
those days, when the shadow was 
hanging over that peaceful old house 
by the road-side ; she went her way 
cheering them all, trying to make 
them forget this great sorrow, which 
was throwing its shadow over them. 
She had a way with her, a way which 
was all her own, which I never saw 
with any one else, of bringing peace 
and light with her wherever she 
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went ; she had such a tender, earnest 
little face, her voice was so low and 
sweet, her words were always kindly, 
her ways were so gentle, and her 
heart was so very true and good, no 
one could resist her ; she found her 
way into all hearts, good and bad 
ones. She was so well beloved in 
those cottage homes, where she taught 
and learned so much, where she came 
and went like a beautiful dream, 
doing everything so delicately, making 
rough hearts grow tender, and coarse 
natures gentle. In winter and in 
summer she never wearied, she never 
deserted those village homes, she was 
always familiar to them. In the cold 
winter times, in the days of snow and 
harsh winds, while Lily was pining 
away in her London home, my saint 
had been sorely tried ; when the snow 
lay very thick and white, and the 
days were short and cold, there had 
been a task given her which was 
almost too hard a one. Among her 


village fold, out of the little garden 
of her labours one life was taken ; a 
young child-life had been required, 
and over one of those cottage homes 
there hung a shadow, and then my 


saint was looked to for help and com- 
fort. There was a poor sorrowing 
mother, who had lost the child of her 
affections, her only one, and for a 
little while, my gentle, tender-hearted 
young saint had no words of comfort 
ready. She sat by the lonely hearth ; 
she saw a little pair of boots, a tiny 
hat, a hundred little things about the 
place, which called up in her mind 
the image of a golden-haired boy, of 
a sunny face, and a joyous laugh, and 
words died away upon her lips ; she 
only sat there silently, holding the 
mother’s hands, but never speaking. 
Later on, when the day was closing, 
still sitting there, still seeing that 
angel’s image, she read softly, in her 
soothing voice from the good Book 
which comforts all. She read what 
Jesus said of little children; how He 
bade them come to Him; and then 
she stole away from the house. She 
left the mother with that good com- 
fort ; she stole away to cry softly to 
herself, to think, as she hurried home 
through the fields, in the sunset, that 
in good truth the little golden-haired 
boy was among that blessed child- 
band which Jesus hasin His kingdom. 

In such small ways Aggie had 
made herself a place in the affections 
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of her village friends. She had stood 
by many a sick bed, she had read to 
many a poor tired soul, those good 
promises of a promised land, “where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest ;” she had 
brought light into many dark places ; 
she had cheered many cheerless 
homes. In her quiet unpretending 
way, never offending, never holding 
herself as superior in any way to 
those around her. 

She was so gentle and gracious, so 
tender to the little ones, caressing 
them, and playing with them, so be- 
loved among them too. In this 
ministering life many of her days had 
passed ; she had learned to be very 
patient and long-suffering; she had 
grown to look always for the good 
and not the ill, in every one ; she ha 
been tried and not found wanting. 

But although my saint was such a 
comfort to others, she yet lacked the 

ower of being a comforter to herself. 

She was troubled in many little ways 
about small things; she was of a 
rather desponding nature, too, and 
didn't fight her battles half as bravely 
as people thought, for she had too 
soft a heart, although no one ever 
gave her credit for half her true feel- 
ing; she was too prone to keep in 
the back ground always, where she 
should have come forward. She hid 
away much of her light from the 
world, and she had a hundred little 
grievances of which no one knew, a 
hundred small trials of which those 
around her knew not. Little ills 
which she made for herself, which all 
arose out of her over sensitive nature ; 
so it was that she was not yet per- 
fect ; she yet lacked some things. 

And this was how it was that in 
her love for Charlie she had no hope. 
But on that one summer night after 
her little talk with Lily, a load was 
lifted from her heart. In her little 
silent room, when all the house was 
still, and the night was far spent, she 
still sat by the open lattice, thinking, 
castle-building, looking away into the 
valley of years before her. It wasn’t 
a strange uncertain life into which 
she was looking then; she knew it 
all, she knew it, and she also knew 
that it would suit her; out into the 

uiet night she was looking thought- 
ully, with great joy in her heart. 

“He loves me,” and earth and air 
and everything seemed blended in one 

ll 
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song of joy, and the little pale stars 
twinkled and glistened like so many 
diamonds in the distant sky. 

In her dreams that night Aggie 
was standing on an old terrace walk, 
the sun was shining on white pebbles 
and stone Galssteaiee, shining full on 


the red brick front of a snug old 
house all overgrown with roses and 
verbena; and in her dreams there 
came a young familiar face, smiling 
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great joy and tenderness upon her. 
And so you see this little saint of 
mine was no wiser than many other 
young ladies who dream wild dreams 
of sunshine and everlasting summer, 
and beautiful smiles on happy sun- 
burnt manly faces. Fairy dreams of 
gold and light, and wedding bells, 
of hope and love, and never ending 
summer time. 


CHAPTER LX. 


OUT IN THE MOONLIGHT, 


A cLEAR moonlight night, white 
drifting clouds, a great still calm 
among the trees and flowers. 

Another week is gone. Itis July 
now ; a hot sultry July, not a breath 
is stirring the westeria leaves ; there 
is a hush over everything. Another 
week past away, and still Jack is 
absent. He has been trying to break 
the spell which a certain siren has 
thrown over him, but he has failed. 
He has gone on in his vain foolish 
way, living under this enchantment ; 
and he has almost forgotten that 
little delicate lady, to whom he has 
made such vows of everlasting love 
and truth. He has been trying to 
banish from his mind the thoughts 
of her foolish jealousy ; he has been 
trying to make himself believe that 
she is quite happy and contented in 
that far-away home which knows 
him not, and he has very nearly 
succeeded. 

That one week has made no ap- 
parent change in Lily; she is no 
weaker, just the same, but she is 
less complaining and pettish ; she is 
quieter and more gentle; she has 
ceased to lament over her troubles ; 
but there is a great despair filling all 
her heart with darkness, and she only 
cries softly to herself as she lies on 
her lounge sofa day after day think- 
ing of Jack, and of his cruel deser- 
tion of her. She has lost all hope 
now. She is only waiting, longing 
for the end of all these things. A 
sweet moonlight night; outside in 
the garden the roses are all full 
blown, the ground is strewed over 
with their fallen leaves ; and Charlie 
we aitting by the French window with 

y. 


Another week gone and past, and 
still my cowardly young hero has 
never told his love. Since that 
evening when Aggie had talked of 
him to Lily, my saint in her shy way, 
has kept herself aloof from his pre- 
sence. She has asked herself so 
frequently if he really loved her, why 
he never spoke his love; she has 
never thought that it has all been 
her doing, that her cold retiring man- 
ner has chilled his hope, and made 
him fearful of telling it. 

And Charlie was sitting by Lily’s 
lounge sofa now. Thinking, trying 
to make up his mind to confide in 
this little delicate lady, who had be- 
come such a friend of his, who showed 
such a liking for him, and who was 
also such a thoroughly romantic little 
soul. He sat there with his gray 
eyes bent on the carpet, and there 
was an anxious look on his honest 

oung face. He looked up presently, 
ily was contemplating him, she 
smiled. 

“What are you thinking of, Mr. 
Okedon? You have been sitting 
there, never once speaking for the 
last half hour.” 

“Tve been. thinking,” he said, 
“how much better I know you than 

our sister, we get on so well, you and 

; don’t we ?” 

“You are so good to me,” she an- 
swered, “ you are so patient with me.” 

“No, no,” he said, quickly, “I 
don’t mean that; I like sitting with 
you, and talking* to you ; but it’s so 
different with her; we're not half 
such good friends, it seems to me; 
I don’t know how it is.” 

“We're very different, she and I ; 
people say she’s much harder to un- 
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derstand than I am ; she puzzles me 
sometimes, I confess.” 

“T wish I could understand her,” 
Charlie said, and then there was a 
pause. The opening of the drawing- 
room door roused Charlie ; Aggie had 
glided in.. 

“ How still the night is,” she said, 
coming over to the open window ; 
“there is not a breath stirring.” 

“Quite sultry,’ Lily answered, 
“and how sweet the scent of the 
roses is.” 

“To you like it, darling ¢” 

“Very much.” . 

“Shall I fetch you some flowers?” 

“ Now Fe 

“ Yes, I’m going a moonlight ram- 
ble all by myself; I have got a head- 
ache to-night, and I want to cure it 
in my own way; shall I bring you 
some roses i 


“Are you going all by yourself, 
Miss Fremantle ?” Charlie asked. A 
great desire came over him to walk 
out with her into the moonlight, and 
tell her something there which he 
daren’t have told her at other times. 
But my shy little saint, a fear came 
over her, and she said— 

“Yes, quite alone; I like to be 
alone sometimes,” and then, without 
speaking any more, without looking at 
Lily, who she knew was throwing 
reproachful glances after her, my 
saint stepped out on the smooth- 
mown grass, all alone. 

“She’s so formal, and cold with 
me,” Charlie said, presently. He had 
stood up, and was watching the white 
muslin dress gliding away over the 


ass. 

“She’s so with every one until she 
knows them well,” Lily said. 

“She ought to know me by this 
time,” he answered ; and then Lily 


was silent. She couldn’t tell him of 
that talk which she had had with 
Aggie ; she couldn’t even hint at it ; 
she had nothing to say. 

“T have tried so hard to under- 
stand her. I have tried so very hard 
to make her like me, but—but peo dle 
can’t help these things ; it isn’t her 
fault, I suppose.” : : 

He paused ; he was leaning against 
the French window; he was still 
looking into the garden, and there 
was a very hopeless look in his face. 
“Tf she can’t like me, it isn’t her fault. 
TI shouldn’t blame her for it.” 
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“Indeed, indeed I think you are 
mistaken,”’ Lily said. 

“Tf I thought so,” he said, I would 
follow her now ; [ would never come 
back until I had found out.” 

Then Lily said, “Come here ; sit 
down beside me ; now tell me what 
is all this? what is all this talk 
about liking and understanding ? tell 
me, explain it to me.” 

And Charlie, sitting there, said at 
last, “it is this: that I love her so 
desperately that I cannot bear that 
we should go on this way any longer. 
I cannot bear my suspense, and now 
I want you to tell me what I am to 
do ; I want you to tell me whether I 
may follow her now and tell her all 
this.” 

“T think you may,” Lily said, and 
Charlie’s heart stood still for very 


y. 

“ God bless you,” he said, earnestly. 
There were tears in his honest eyes 
as he spoke, and then, while the 
night air stirred the leaves outside, 
while the moonlight made all the 
trees and flowerssilver bright, Charlie 
took the little gentle hand which 
lay on his, and pressed his lips upon 
it; reverently he held it, as the 
Catholics of old kissed their sacred 
relics, so he kissed that little patient 
hand. “God bless you, Lily,” and 
then, without speaking any more 
words, he turned and passed out into 
the quiet night. 

The moonlight fell upon the soft 
lawn grass, on the gravel walk, and 
great wilderness of many-coloured 
roses. Among the flowers Aggie was 
standing ; in her hand my saint was 
holding a great bunch of these same 
full blown roses ; in her white dress 
she was standing all alone by the 
wooden paling which ran alorg the 
gravel walk. 

He walked over to her, never 
speaking. “I am gathering some 
roses for her,” she said, and then she 
looked up into his face, and as she 
did so words died away on her lips, 
a fear came over her, and her heart 
stood still within her. 

He stood before her, looking down 
upon her, but not speaking, not 
trying to take her hand, although it 
rested quite close to him on the 
wooden rail, not coming any nearer 
to her, not trying to touch her ; he 
would take no advantage of her ; he 
would still stand as far removed 
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from her as though Lily had never 
told him that he was safe in follow- 
ing her out into this little old- 
fashioned garden. He stood many 
minutes so, and then at last he spoke. 
“ Agnes,” he said, very gently, still 
looking down upon her, “I have fol- 
lowed you out here to tell you some- 
thing ; may I speak it, dear ?”’ 

But she didn’t answer him ; the 
words wouldn’t come ; she only stood 
there before him, with those red 
roses in her hand, never moving. 

“T have followed you to tell you 
that I love you better than all the 
world—to ask you to be my wife.” 

Then he stopped. He felt that he 
had said what he wanted to say, 
very clumsily, in rough straightfor- 
ward words, not beating about the 
bush, but this he couldn’t help. He 
was not a man given to making 
pretty speeches or saying things in 
pretty ways; the words had come 
swelling up from his heart ; he spoke 
as he felt, frankly, honestly ; not 
trying to touch up or varnish them. 
He had never before told any wo- 
man that he loved her, and so it 
was that he now told all his love in 
so very few words. Then lie waited 
for an answer, but no answer came. 
Very pale looked the soft Madonna 
face ; the delicate colour had faded 
out of the cheeks and lips, leaving it 
white as marble ; but he didn’t hurry 
her; he waited very patiently ; he 
had come a step nearer to her, and I 
think he did then lay his hand upon 
hers, where it rested before him. 
“T have waited so long,” he said at 
last ; “ I have been so patient always, 
looking onward, never changing, hop- 
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ing almost against hope, and now 
I want you to tell me something 
which I think I have a right to ask 
ou after all this; Aggie, do you 
ove me ?” 

Then at last the words came to 
her, and she whispered, “I do love 
you, Charlie.” That was all; but in 
the pale light he had caught her 
to him passionately—the great full 
blown roses were crushed and broken 
against his heart. 


In the cool drawing-room, all alone, 
Lily on her sofa lay waiting. Wise 
little woman ; how quickly she had 
guessed all Charlie’s secret ; how pa- 
tiently she had waited until all had 
come about as she had hoped, and 
now all alone she lay waiting. 

Sadly the blue eyes were gazing 
out into that quiet night; and oh, 
her thoughts were flying, ever back, 
to another pale clear night, one 
of those long ago Llanaber nights, 
and down upon the tiny ring of for- 
get-me-nots hot tears were raining. 
Through tears of joy she had looked 
upon it first, and now through bitter, 
weary tears of disappointment the 
little blue stones glistened and 
twinkled. “So long ago,” she mur- 
mured, and yet the ring was scarcely 
a year old yet. Thinking over all 
this, my poor little heroine, she 
couldn’t help herself, she had to cry 
softly to herself; her life had been 
so unfortunate—things had gone so 
ill with her, that while she lay there 
thinking so there was a wild regret 
for ever creeping in and filling all 
her heart with sadness. 


CHAPTER LXIl. 


AFTER ALL! 


Anp so Charlie was to marry Aggie; 
it was all settled; out in the moon- 
light on that summer evening my 

oung hero had told her all his love; 
S had walked her quietly up and 
down under the chestnut trees, until 
he had told it all ; he had im back 
into that past time in Llanaber, 
where he had first seen her- and 
known her ; he had explained it all 
to her, told her the whole long story 
as they paced up and down together 
in the moonlight. 


“T don’t know how it began,” he 
said, “I can’t remember the begin- 
ning of my love; it seems as if I had 
been loving you and waiting for you 
all my life ;”’ her little gentle hand 
was on his arm as they walked and 
talked so; but she didn’t answer 
him. 

“T didn’t know how much I loved 
you, darling, until I thought of losing 
you ; I didn’t know it until that day 
when I bid you good-by in Llanaher; 
I was very near telling you then what 
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I have told you to-night ; I wonder 
how it pond have yone with me if I 
had spoken ; I wonder what answer 
you would have given me then, Aggie.” 

They had pene together, and the 
moonlight fell on her earnest face as 
he waited for an answer. 

“ The same then as now,” she said; 
“ always the same;” and this was how 
my saint told all her love. 

“Oh, my darling!’ and he had 
taken her in his arms ; he had kissed 
the pale face over and over again. 
“T don’t know how I have managed 
to live without you all this time; I 
cannot understand it all ; loving you 
as I have loved, ever since I knew 

ou first ; I cannot understand how 

have been so patient, waiting so 
long for you, not trusting myself. If 
I had but known you then, as I do 
now ; but you were so distant with 
me, so far above me; you were so good 
and gwen I could do nothing but 
watch you, loving you always, but 
never venturing to tell my love, you 
were so a and I was so un- 
worthy of you.” 

“Oh, hush !” she whispered ; she 
was clinging close to him, not weakly 
or tearfully, but earnestly with her 
whole heart’s Jove speaking in her- 
face. “ You mustn’t speak so, there 
is no one in the whole wide world 
half as good as you, Charlie.” 

Then Mr. Okedon was satisfied, 
and he led her on again under the 
chestnut trees, in the shadow, talk- 
ing and planning, looking away into 
long years to come, seeing many 
peaceful quiet days; planning out 
good plans for the future ; there was 
no castle-building with them, no 
foolish discussing of things which 
could never be. Aggie knew well the 
life she had chosen, and she also 
knew that it would suit her; she 
knew the man to whom she had given 
her love, and she knew that he was 
altogether good and honest, a man 
calculated to make her happy. She 
understood him so well, she appre- 
ciated all his true noble qualities, she 
knew that he was a good man, and a 
very tender-hearted loving one, and 
she was perfectly satisfied to give up 
her life to him. In those long years 
to come, when they two should be no 
longer young, when changes should 
have come to many things, there 
would come no change in their love 
for one another ; when life was grow- 
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ing old, when beauty and youth was 
one from them, there would still 
& that same honest perfect love 
which looks beyond these things, 
which never alters, which lives on 
through good and evil report, never 
changing, trusting always, loving 
always, even to the end. 

All this Aggie knew, and it made 
my saint very happy as she thought 
over it. 

That night, when Charlie had told 
all his story, when it was growing 
late, and Lily was almost tired of 
waiting on her lounge sofa, under the 
westeria leaves, Charlie came and 
stood with Aggie. Lily saw his happy 
radiant face, with the oe of the 
lamp falling on it, and she knew then 
that it was well with him. Another- 
minute and he had 7 into the 
room and was standing by the lounge 
sofa. 

“ Lily,” he said, “ you must wish 
me joy, great joy, I am the happiest 
fellow in all England to-night.” 

Charlie was blushing; such a rich 
— blush, his honest eyes were 

right with joy. 

“Oh, Charlie, indeed I do! Aggie, 
Aggie, I am so happy, darling.” 

And in her arms Lily was holding 
the slight gentle figure, she forgot 
in that one happy moment the sor- 
rows and troubles of her own poor, 
disappointed, broken heart. Oh, 
what an evening that was in that 
old house among the trees ; an angel 
had entered and the house was full 


of _ 

y young saint, while she sat there 
holding Charlie’s hand, feeling his 
presence ever near her, could scarcely 
realize to herself that at last her 
dream was realized; that now there 
was tobe no more anguish or suspense, 


no more doubting and trouble. It was 
such a wonderfully blissful hour ; but 
in the midst of all her joy, my saint 
was trembling for a fear she had, that 
—_ bliss was too perfect, too good to 
ast. 

Reader, have there come such mo- 
ments in your life, such glimpses of 
Paradise, such lights from heaven, 
moments in which the shadows and 
sorrows of long years are forgotten ; 
when the darkness of ages is left be- 
hind unseen, and the glory of heaven 
seems to shine; have you felt that 
in that one brief space you have 
lived through ages upon ages of joy ; 
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and then has there also come to you 
that same fear which Aggie felt? 
have you whispered to yourself, “ It 
is too good, too bright to last ?”’ 
Have you so felt in your life? have 
you so trembled in the midst of a 
great joy? Holding in yours some 
entle, pleasant hand, looking into 
oving, earnest eyes; have you, too, 
felt this same fear stealing over you, 
and making you so tremble that 
words have died away upon your lips, 
and you have dreaded to think of 
the future? If so, you will know 
what Aggie felt on this summer 
evening, you will feel with her, as 
she sits in that pleasant drawing- 
room, with her gentle hands close 
locked in Charlie’s hands, and his 
happy, loving voice for ever sounding 
near her, speaking soft words of hope 
and love, telling of long years to 
come, you will feel with her, you will 
say with her, ‘‘ Oh, let no shadow fall 
upon us here ; let those long years 
come creeping on unnoticed, bringing 
with them no changes ; let them so 
find us still here, still loving and 
trusting one another; in perfect 
love, unchanged, unseparated hand 
in hand at the end even as at the 
beginning.” 

It was so that that summer night 
passed away, chatting together, those 
three happy young people, forgetting 
everything but the bliss, new and 
infinite, which had come to them in 
those few short hours; forgetting the 
time past and gone with all its un- 
certainty and dimness, careless of the 
future, of the unknown days to come, 
living only in the light of this new 
hope which had crept in among 
them. 

That night my saint, carrying her 
good news with her, stole quietly 
across the hall, with its dim light. 
She pushed open the study door, 
where, evening after evening, in the 
past winter months, she had sat and 
talked and read with her old father 
when they two had been altogether 
alone in this peaceful old house. 

In his chair in the corner he was 
sitting now, quietly reading to him- 
self from one of those quaint old 
volumes from which he read so often 
of old things and times, of — and 
fashions, all past away. His gray 
head was bent; his thoughts were 
far away in that old-world land of 
his, and he didu’t see the door softly 
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open ; he didn’t see the pretty face 
that peeped in; he never dreamt of 
the news which was coming to him, 
across the room Aggie stole, she 
knelt beside him, she laid her hand 
on his, she brought him back out of 
his dream ; and then, kneeling by 
him, she told him all her story. 

She carried him away with her, 
back into the summer time which 
was past ; and she told him of the 
hope which she had cherished even 
then of the love which had grown up 
in her heart as she walked and talked 
with that young squire in those sum- 
mer places—she told him all; and 
then, last of all, when he had listened 
patiently to all her story, she told of 
the promise which she had that night 
made in the moonlight among the 
roses to this same young squire who 
had won her heart long months ago in 
Llanaber. He was holding her pretty, 
earnest face between his two hands ; 
he was looking wistfully into it ; but 
there was no sorrow or uncertainty 
in his heart. He, too, knew this 
honest man to whom his sensible 
little saint had given her love, and 
he was quite satisfied with her choice ; 
he had known him, and he knew 
that he was altogether good and 
worthy. 

“Are you satisfied, darling?’ she 
asked presently. 

She was still kneeling by him, still 
looking into his face. 

“ Quite, my child ;” and he never 
hesitated. 

There had been a time when he had 
hoped that another man in whom he 
also had put strong faith, might suc- 
ceed in this thing ; but that was all 
past, and he was quite satisfied that 
things should now be as they were. 

“ Quite satisfied, my darling,” he 
said gently, in his own grave, sad- 
dened way, still holding her there 
before him. 

“T think I can trust him perfectly ; 
he is not a careless man; he will be 
always the same in his love, I think.” 

And she whispered “ Always, dar- 
ling.” She was so sure of him; he 
had proved himself so very true and 
patient. 

Then for a long time they still sat 
there together talking, and in that 
quiet old room he told her of many 
things, of days long, long ago, when 
he had so loved, and waited very 
patiently, never changing. He told 
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her of a life begun at last in poverty, 
and struggling with that sweet, patient 
mother of whom Aggie thought often, 
whom she remembered so faintly, 
with her delicate tints and pretty 
smiles. He told of those days long 
gone, when they two had faced the 
world together, determined in their 
love to be very brave; he showed 
her how God had been very good to 
them, giving them many things for 
which they had not looked; how, 
after all the clouds had past away, 
and the good promises had all come 
to pass ; and then, when the battle 
was over, when the struggle was quite 
done, he told her how that poor 
patient lady had faded away, worn 
out with the strife—she had fought 
the good fight ; she had never grown 
faint or broken-spirited in the dark 
days when he had been very hopeless 
and despairing; she had never let him 
see how heavily their troubles weighed 
upon her ; how difficult it was to her 
to bear up always against them ; she 
never murmured, she cheered him 
through it all, telling him ees of 
those promises which the Good Book 
makes ; she was ever looking onward, 
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ever trusting in those promises ; but 
when they came, when the strife was 
over, and the battle won, the poor, 
weary lady, she faded away, leaving 
all those good things to be inherited 
by others, 

Sitting in that quiet room, Aggie 
heard all the story. Much of it was 
familiar to her, some was new, but it 
was all sad ; and there were tears in 
her eyes as she sat listening. Much 
of that same patient, long-sufferin 
spirit had been given to her; an 
while she sat there, my saint was 
telling herself that though in this 
world those good things had come too 
late, still there was a place among the 
mansions in heaven, where, for the 
wise, good servants who have done 
wellin the world, there is that peace 
which passeth all understanding ; so 
she told herself, sitting there and 
thinking. And it wasn’t until the 
night was far spent, when over the 
house there was a hush and a silence, 
that Aggie passed into her little 
lattice-windowed room, to think and 
dream of all the new strange things 
which this day brought to her. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


Up in London Captain John Dash- 
wood was still amusing himself; the 
promise which he had made to his 
sister on that summer evening gone 
by, when they had driven together 
through Bedford-street, was well-nigh 
fergotten now; he hadn’t been able 
to tear himself away from that plea- 
sant town-life to which he had been 
so much accustomed all his life. One 
thing after another had risen up to 

revent his making the journey 
into the country of which he had 
thought some time ago. There was 
no necessity for his presence in that 
quiet old place near Cheltenham, so 
he told himself daily ; there was a 
whole, long summer before him ; there 
were dull, hot days coming on, when 
London would be empty, and then the 
stillness and monotony of that road- 
side house would be less distasteful to 
him. This was how he reasoned with 
himself. ; , 

In those days when Lily still lay 
on her lounge sofa day after day, 


when the air was still and warm, and 
all the flowers were in blossom ; when 
Charlie and Agnes were dreaming 
away their time together among the 
trees and pleasant summer fields, 
Lily wrote a long, long letter to her 
old friend, Tom Foulkes. When she 
made up her mind so to write to him, 
she had thought a good deal before 
she did so. She had let six long 
summer days pass by before she wrote 
her letter, but the thought of this 
duty had been ever before her, she felt 
that after all the long time in which 
he had gone on loving Aggie Tom 
Foulkes had a perfect right to hear 
this new piece of news concerning 
her; there had been a time when 
Lily, too, had hoped very earnestly 
that his love might be requited, but 
that hope was gone now, and so she 
tenes he ought to know that it was 
so. In one of the many fond letters 
which my young heroine had written 
to her husband, she had told him of 
the changes which had come, and now 
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she thought it would be kinder to 
Tom that he should not hear the 
news first from Captain Dashwood. 
“T will write to him myself,” she 
thought ; and so it was that the letter 
was written, a long letter, very sen- 
sible. “I am sorry for you, Tom,” she 
wrote, “but you know yourself that 
what you and I once hoped for, never 
could be. She is very fond of you, I 
know she is, but the love that ought 
to belong to a husband and wife is 
not between you, and so I suppose it 
is all for the best, for you will find 
some one else who will love you as 
you deserve to be loved, and when all 
that comes to you, when you have 
made new ties for yourself, and your 
home is a very happy one, think of 
my words, that it was all for the 
best ; and now good-by to you, m 

dear Tom, and God grant that though 
I may not live to see you so blessed, 
these good things may all come to 
you in time. “‘Liny.” 

When Tom Foulkes first read this 
letter in his London home, there was 
great bitterness in his heart, and over 
and over again he told himself that 
all that was impossible, that no 
woman could ever be to him what 
Agnes Fremantle might have been ; 
but when long years were gone, when 
the blessings had all come to him in 
great fulness, sitting in his home, he 
read the gentle letter from begin- 
ning to end to his wife, and they both 
cried over it together ; and when she 
whispered to him, “and has it been 
for the best ?” I believe he answered 
“Yes,” for long years were gone and 
past, and many things had changed 
with him in that time. 

When Lily wrote the letter, my 
poor little heroine felt sadly like a 
traitress to that old friend of theirs, 
in whose love-suit she had always 

rofessed to take such an interest. 
Bhould he ever come to know how 
she had acted, should he ever hear 
of how she had betrayed him, she 
thought what would he think of her ; 
but then in her heart she excused 
herself ; even in that old time when 
she had been very friendly to Tom 
Foulkes’s suit, she had thought often 
that it was a very hopeless one; she 
had seen and judged in many small 
ways, and she had never been able to 
give him encouragement ; it was thus 
that she made excuses for herself, 
telling jerself that all things had 


gone for the best, and that no one 
was in any way ‘to blame for the 
chances which had altered them so. 

But Captain Tom was very impe- 
tuous ; he had come so to think of 
Aggie that in part she seemed to be- 
long to him ; he had known her and 
loved her for such a long time, that 
the thought that, after all, she was 
now to belong to another man, to be 
utterly lost to him, was very bitter ; 
he had been very faithful to her, pre- 
ferring to wait for her in the hope of 
her some time relenting towards him 
in consideration of his great love and 
constancy. He had so preferred tc 
wait, never seeking the love of any 
other woman, scarcely hoping that in 
the end all would come right with 
him, and yet still trusting that long 
years would work a change. But 
with that letter the spell was 
broken ; he saw it all, he had beena 
fool ever to attempt to delude him- 
self; he had gone on in what he 
ought to have known was but a very 
vain dream ; and now that the end 
was come he had no right to blame 
any one but himself. 

It was at breakfast, in Chester- 
street, that Tom Foulkes first read 
this letter; Lady Mary was pouring 
out the tea, and Miss Foulkes was 
deep in a long-crossed letter from 
some dear young lady-friend, and so 
Tom was left to read his letter in 
peace. He read it through, even to 
the very end, never once taking his 
eyes off the paper, and then he folded 
it up again carefully and put it in his 
pocket. While he read there had 
come a hot flush into his honest face, 
which had died away again before he 
had finished reading, leaving him 
very pale; something had annoyed 
him, Lady Mary thought, glancing 
from behind the urn, someboty want- 
ed money—some bill or debt—some 
of the various little inconveniences 
to which her ladyship had become 
accustomed lately, and so no words 
were spoken between them ; but Cap- 
tain Tom’s pecuniary troubles had 
never weighed upon him as did the 
evil news in this long, earnest letter; 
the reception ofunexpected bills, even 
at breakfast-time, had never as yet 
robbed the Captain of his appetite, 
and the calamity imparted to him in 
this letter did. He carried it away 
with him ; he left his untasted break- 
fast, and bore his letter off with him 
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to his study, there to read it again, 
and brood over it on an empty stom- 
ach. “All for the best’—the words 
seemed to mock at his misery then. 
How could it be for the best /—was 
it not robbing him of everything 
which had made his life pleasant to 
him ?—how could it be for the best, 
that henceforth the world was to be 
empty and dark for him? All this 
he thought in those days when his 
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trouble was new to him, and every- 
thing else was so small in account; 
but long afterwards, when he ha 
found consolation for himself, when 
this old wound was quite healed, and 
some one else had taken Aggie’s place 
in his heart, Tom Foulkes was able 
to say “ Yes,’ when his young wife 
asked him softly whether it hadn't 
all been for the best ? 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


FACE TO FACE. 


In those days when many changes 
had come, when the summer was 
beginning to wane, and already the 
leaves were turning yellow with age, 
Captain Dashwood turned his steps 
homewards. 

Among the many changes which 
had come to my little circle, there 
had come a change to Lily. With 
the autumn time, with the chill days, 
and chiller nights, a change had come 
for the worse, and a letter went to 
Jack, bidding him leave his pleasant, 
gay life and friends, and hurry back 
to that old house among the trees, 
where his little wife lay sick. 

The autumn stn had set behind the 
yellow pines, the evening hung heavy 
and dull, as Captain Dashwood drove 
up under the trees to the roadside 
house. 

In all those summer weeks which 
were past, Captain Jack had only 
seen Fis little invalid wife twice. 
When the days had been very long 
and hot, when London had been very 
dull and empty, Captain Jack had 
run down once or twice to the sub- 
urban house among the roses, and 
then he had been well satisfied with 
his wife’s appearance ; she was still 
thin and weakly, still very weak, and 
the doctor had no hope to give ; but 
Captain Dashwood was no believer 
in doctors ; they purposely deceived 

ople, he said; they always made 

ong faces and tried to make the 
worst of everything ; and so he had 
turned a deaf ear to all their grave 
speeches; he had looked on the little 
gentle face, on the bright cheeks, 
and brighter lips; he had seen glad 
smiles on those red lips, and he 
couldn’t realize to himself that the 
seal of death was over all that bright, 


pene beauty; he wouldn’t allow 
imself to think of such things ; but 
now when those summer days were 
nearly over, when the air was grow- 
ing chill and damp, there went a let- 
ter to Captain Dashwood, telling him 
that the end was very near. Captain 
Jack was at Brighton ; Lady Georgina 
and the Misses Dashwood were at 
Brighton; Lady Mary and Miss 
Foulkes were also there, and Brighton 
was very gay just then. But Jack, 
although he was-such a thoroughly 
careless, thoughtless young man, still 
had some heart left, and much of the 
affection in that heart was still given 
to the little sickly lady whom he had 
vowed to cherish always, in sickness 
and in health ; whojust now required 
so much of that cherishing, and who 
was waiting, waiting ever for his pre- 
sence, thinking always of him, break- 
ing her poor, foolish little heart be- 
cause he was away amusing himself 
at Brighton, instead of loving her and 
cherishing her as he had sworn to do 
one short year ago, in a little country 
church away in Wales. 

The sun was quite hidden away 
when Jack, after his long journey, 
stood at last by the lounge sofa in the 
quiet drawing-room. Changed !— 
oh, how changed looked the soft 
sunny face! The colour was all gone 
from cheeks and lips; the far-off 
looking eyes had lost their lustre. 
Looking on her then, did Captain 
Dashwood doubt that which he had 
striven to doubt ever since the shadow 
had first fallen upon his London lodg- 
ings, months ago? No; here he was 
face to face with a great, terrible 
truth ; and while he looked upon her 
his heart turned sick with fear ; his 
voice failed him, and he couldn’t 
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speak toher. In that old time, when 
he had knelt beside her in the coun- 
try church, when he had made a vow 
to keep and cherish her, I think he 
had made the vow honestly, fully in- 
tending to be true to it; but he was 
wanting in the steadfast purpose—in 
the brave, honest faith which enables 
some men to hold to their vows al- 
ways—never once forgetting them, or 
growing thoughtless of them ; and so 
it was that now, looking upon her, 
Captain Jack was filled with a vain 
regret and remorse. 

‘Lily, darling,” he said, as he sat 
beside her that evening, “we must 
make a change; we must go away 
somewhere for a while, to some warm 
countr, a and I together ; all will 
be well then.” 

But she said— 

“No, dear; it is useless; things 
have gone too far ; it would be quite 
useless now.” 

Then, filled with sorrow—great re- 
morse and sorrow—he said, passion- 
= 
“ Don’t speak so to me, Lily ; don’t 
upbraid me.” 

“Jack, I have never done that,” 
she said. 

But he answered her, hotly — 

“Yes, you are upbraiding me, even 
now, in so speaking to me ; you are 
telling me in those words that I 
should have thought of allthissooner ; 
but I did think often, although 1 
never spoke ; I made that plan many 
weeks ago.” 

She didn’t then ask him why he 
had never told his plan; she only 


1 — 

“Well, darling, never mind ; don’t 
worry yourself about it now. All 
that is past.” 

“No, it isnot past. Lily, you must 


not think lightly of my plan. We 
may both be so happy if you will ap- 
prove of it.” 

She shook her head— 

“T think it is useless.” 

But he answered— , 

“Tf you love me, Lily, you will 
give in, in this. You will allow me 
to strive in this one way to atone for 
things of which I now repent very 
bitterly.” .; 

‘She didn’t question him ; she didn’t 
want to ask vom what those things 
were. 

“Tf you wish it,” she said, gently, 
“that is enough for me ; let us go.” 
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And so it was arranged that they 
should go. Jack spoke very hope- 
fully of this going away, and there 
was hope in his heart too. One 
month in that-warm land would set 
his little wife up again at once. He 
was sorry for what he had done; 
he repented much of his thoughtless- 
ness. Then came another thought. 
In his impetuosity he had forgotten 
much. He had been building up 
new castles in the air; he had been 
dreaming new dreams ; but while he 
did so he had forgotten his poverty, 
and how impossible it was that this 
far-away home could ever be made 
without some help. Three hundred 
a year—a much encumbered three 
hundred—out of which club subscrip- 
tions, small bets, and many little luxu- 
rious items had to be taken, left but a 
small income for housekeeping and 
other necessaries, and there was 
nothing saved—nothing to turn to in 
this time of great need. Lady Geor- 
gina had been very firm ; when Jack 
had gone to her in his trouble, asking 
her advice and help, she had held it 
back from him, she had told him 
that now his affairs were nothing to 
her, that he might go his own way, 
how he liked, but that in the future 
he was to look for no help or counsel 
from her. It was then that Captain 
Dashwood thought that he liad indeed 
been very foolish in taking upon him- 
self the great trust of Lily's lite. It was 
then, when there seemed nothing to 
turn to, that he thought very bitterly 
of his folly. When he saw her— 
when he saw the change which those 
few weeks had made in her, then 
over and over again he told himself 
that there was but one chance left— 
a very small chance, but it must be 
taken aud made the most of. If 
Lady Georgina would not come for- 
ward—if she still refused him the aid 
which was required to save Lily's 
life, then there was but one way open 
to him, and he had no choice, he 
must take it. 

Captain Dashwood was not a proud 
man, he had none of that mawvaise 
honte which deters some men from 
asking or accepting favours at the 
hands of others, he was a man who 
took things very easily in a lazy in- 
different kind of way, not troubling 
his head much about small matters. 
Going his way, accepting all the bless- 
ings of his life as a matter of course ; 
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murmuring often over little ills, but 
never trying to bring them straight. 
When he had no money to pay for 
things he got into debt and his debts 
never troubled him much ; but here 
was a case, new and urgent—here was 
an evil against which he must stand 
face to face—there could be no shirk- 
ing or putting off—it was a case ur- 
gent and great, and still he hesitated. 

Captain Jack was not a proud man, 
but there are some things against 
which any little spark of pride lying 
dormant will rise, and there are few, 
very few men, who have not got even 
this one little spark. He wanted help 
in this thing; he wanted money to 
carry out his plan, and he shrank 
from asking Mr. Fremantle to lend 
him that money, which he felt he 
might never be able to repay. Over 
and over again he thought of all this, 
he turned over in his mind a hundred 
ways by which it might be accom- 
plished without any one’s aid; but 
he could see no way out of it save 
one. That evening Jack overcame his 
pride : in the little sunny dining-room, 
after dinner, sitting opposite Mr. Fre- 


mantle, he began—he sipped a little 


claret, he peeled an apple, there was 
a long pause, and then he spoke. 

“T think Lily is looking very ill, 
sir,” he said, “very delicate, don’t 
you think so ?” 

And Mr. Fremantle said “she is 
ill, very ill.” 

Again Jack paused, he took another 
sip of his claret, he pared his apple 
nervously. 

“Tf I could have managed it,” he 
said, “I should have liked to have 
taken her abroad for a while, but 
there’s a difficulty.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Why this, sir, [haven’t the means, 
I couldn’t do it.” 

“ Jack,” and there was reproach in 
the voice, “ why didn’t you tell me all 
this before ?” 

“Sir, I didn’t like to—it wasn’t a 
thing of which I should have liked 
to speak, save in a great necessity.” 

“ And now that the great necessit, 
has come, now that it is well nig 
too late, you come to me.” 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

“Say rather you wouldn’t help it ; 
your pride wouldn’t let you come to 
me, and tell me the whole truth ; 

ou have been much to blame, you 
ve done great wrong in so acting.” 
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Jack was silent, he had no answer 
to make. 

“T have nothing now to live for 
but my children, what I have is 
theirs; we must manage this. God 
grant that it may not be too late, 
even now.” 

He paused, but Jack didn’t speak, 
he only leant his head upon his 
hands and was silent. 

“T think it may be well, even now, 
I think it may, I trust it may.” He 
said it very softly, speaking to him- 
self, as if trying to persuade himself 
that all was not as hopeless as it - 
seemed to be. “A change may do 
great things with care, great care and 
watchfulness, I think, even now, all 
may be well.” 

Still Jack spoke not, he only sat 
there with his head buried in his 
hands, never stirring, speaking no 
words. 

“T suppose there is nothing to pre- 
vent your going somewhere at once?” 

“ Nothing,” Jack answered, raising 
his head ; “she is my first object.” 

“There should be no delay.” 

“There shall be none if you will 
help me, sir.” 

“Of course I will.” He said ita 
little bitterly ; he felt deeply in this 
case; he felt that Jack had not 
acted well; he had kept from him 
the knowledge of the poverty which 
had prevented him giving Lily this 
last chance. “Of course I will. 
The one regret which I cannot help 
having is, that all this was not 
thought of sooner ; you should not 
have been so careless, Jack ; you 
should have been more thoughtful ; 
when I gave her to you one short 
year ago, I gave you avery great trea- 
sure, one which I expected you to 
guard and cherish very faithfully.” 

“T have tried to do my duty to- 
wards her. If we have been unfor- 
tunate, it is not all my fault,” Jack 
said. He was low-spirited on this 
first evening of his return; he was 
remorseful, too, for many things ; his 
conscience was pricking him, as he 
remembered much carelessness, and 
he couldn’t argue well. 

“T will not speak of that which is 
past,” Mr. Fremantle said, “let by- 
gones be bygones. I think you are 
grieved about it all.” 

Jack didn’t answer. He only bent 
his head lower ; he never spoke. 

“ Let bygones be bygones. There 
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is still time ; you mustn’t lose heart, 
Jack.” 


He said it kindly, for he saw how 
that head was bent remorsefully ; 
and in his kind heart he forgave him 
much ; he wouldn't upbraid him. 





ANOTHER month had gone. It was 
autumn, and the flowers were all 
faded and gone out of Aggie’s garden 
near Cheltenham. In that peaceful 
old house there wasastillnessand lone- 
liness once again. _ Captain and Mrs. 
Dashwood were gone away to Italy, 
there to pass their winter, for Lily's 
sake, in the vain hope that in that 
sunny land new life might come to 
the poor delicate little lady. 

In Sorrento, in one of the old-world 
palaces there, Jack had taken rooms, 
dingy, faded rooms; but Lily was 
very happy in them. In the peace- 
ful quiet of this new house, my poor 
weary little heroine was beginning to 
forget that past year of her life with 
all its changes and little troubles ; 
she was beginning to think that, after 
all, there was something to live for. 

Jack was so kind to her in those 
days, so gentle with her, he gave up 
so much for her sake, preferring to 
be always with her. How different 
it all was! Again and again Lily 
asked herself whether, after all, it 
had not been a blessing rather than 
a sorrow that she was so to fade away, 
leaving behind her so much love ; to 
fade away before things should 
change again, and Jack grow weary 
of always tending her and cherishing 
her. 

That new home was a very plea- 
sant one. Down below stretched a 
wide garden, green and bright ; 
orange trees and palms grew there, 
under the sunlight, marble balconies 
and terraces of stone, and far away 
the blue, bluesea. Howglorious itall 
was! Howstill the days were! how 
warm and sunny, how blue the sky, 
how golden the sunsets, how sweet 
the scent of those Italian flowers, and 
how green and thick grew the vine 
leaves on the trellice work by the 
window! It was anew, bright pa- 


radise to her, after the noise and dust 
and weary town life: new life came 
into the faint heart, new colour lived 
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IN SORRENTO, 
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It was so that it was arranged that 
Lily and Jack should go away to that 
strange country of which Jack had 
thought some time ago. 


in the thin cheeks; and Jack, 
watching anxiously, felt a load of 
despair lifted from his heart. 

“Why, you are getting all right 
again, little woman, he said, gaily, 
sitting by her chair on the balcony, 
on one bright evening. “In a very 
little time we may return again to 
Old England with flying colours.” 

She smiled up at him. 

“*T hope so, dear.” 

And a little sigh stole out among 
the vine leaves. 

Living, even in this new paradise, 
Lily couldn’t shut out the thought 
that for her Jack was making a great 
sacrifice ; she knew how terribly he 
must miss his club, his billiards, his 
friends, and many things; she 
couldn’t help thinking that this new 
life must be a very short one, if she 
wished to preserve his love; he 
would weary of it very soon, he 
would grow tired of her company, of 
the changeless, monotonous days ; 
and then, poor little soul, even in the 
midst of her new-found bliss, she 
prayed that the end might not be very 
far off. 

From this new Italian home, letters 
went across the sea to those far away 
true hearts in England; glowin 
happy letters Lily wrote home, an 
Aggie, reading them aloud to the old 
man, could picture to herself excit- 
able, impulsive, childish Lily in her 
raptures of admiration over those 
skies and waters, those gardens and 

alaces ; she needed not to be told 

ow fair all those things were, and 
how unutterably happy her little 
sister was in that strange land. 
Jack was there ; that was sufficient ; 
and with him came the brightness 
and the glory which made for that 
one poor deluded little soul a para- 
dise in all things. 

While my saint sat reading, in her 
gray eyes there came a mist, and a 
shadow ; looking onward always in 
her thoughtful way, she too could 
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ra those coming days when 
ack would begin to weary of this 
new-found saetiee ; and thinking so, 
she told herself that when those days 
came, then for Lily the sunshine and 
the trees, and blue waters, and all 
that now looked so wonderfully bright 
and fair would be lost in darkness 
for ever and ever. 

While Lily was living a new 
happy life, far away in Chelten- 
ham, my saint was still in her old 
home unchanged ; still looking on- 
ward into that new life which had 
not as yet begun for her. She had 
been engaged to Charlie for two 
months; the summer was gone; 
the short autumn days had come, 
and soon they were to be married ; 
soon, very soon, Aggie must leave 
her peaceful home, her kind old fa- 
ther, her village friends, her school 
and choir, and begin a new life, with 
new interests and occupations, mak- 
ing for herself new friends in the 
Welsh home to which she was going. 

But there was no uncertainty in 
her heart as she thought over all 
this; she had full confidence in 
herself ; she knew that that new 


life would suit her well, bringing 
with it so many new occupations. 
She was such an energetic little gir, 


so persevering and long-suffering ; 
looking away into the vale of years 
she saw so much of peaceful life, so 
many opportunities for doing good, 
and very often she prayed that when 
that time came she might not be 
found wanting in the strong earnest 
faith which now told her that of that 
coming time she might make such 
honest use. 

Charlie had gone home to his 
manoir house at Llanaber. There 
were many little changes to be made 
before Aggie could take up her home 
there ; it had been so long a bach- 
elor’s house—so long without a mis- 
tress. “I will make such great 
changes that no one will know the 
old rooms when I have done with 
them,” Charlie had said to Agnes ; 
but she had checked him, “ No, no,’ 
she said, ‘* you must make no changes 
for me, dear; you must leave that 
pretty faded drawing-room just as it 
is, just as I saw it first—books, and 
pictures, and everything ; promise 
me this, Charlie.” 

And he asked “ Why?” with sur- 
prise in his fate. 
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“ Because I don’t like new things ; 
I want to take my place quietly, 
without any fuss or change.” 

“* What a sensible little thing you 
are,” he said, smiling down upon her ; 
“nine girls out of ten would have 
wanted everything new.” 

“T like the old things best,” she 
said, “ and so, you promise ?” 

“Do you really wish it ?” 

“Tndeed I do, dear.” 

“Then it shall be as you like, my 
darling, in everything. I only want 
to please you.” 

Nevertheless, when Mr. Okedon 
went home in that autumn month, 
and saw how dull and worn out 
everything looked in the big lonely 
rooms, he did make some changes, 
but none in the pretty old-fashioned 
drawing-room. He had promised 
Aggie to leave all there as she 
wished, and his promises to her were 
all sacred to him. On his first even- 
ing at home Mr. Okedon had paced 
up and down on the terrace in the 
sunset after dinner, smoking and 
thinking. Already the trees were 
almost leafless, the flowers were gone 
the roses and verbena were faded 
upon the house wall; it was chilly 
and damp as he walked up and down 
in the sunset—not a bright golden 
sunset, which streaks the sky with 
many colours, and mellows every- 
thing. It was a faint amber light 
slowly dying in the west. 

“T am sorry that she should come 
home in the winter time,” he said to 
himself. “I wish it could have been 
in summer, when the trees are all 

reen, and the days are warm.” He 
1ad paused, and leant against the 
stone balustrade, looking away to- 
wards the sea. 

And while he looked over that 
wide view, above the leafless trees 
and silent fields, he thought of how 
short a time it was since he had last 
stood there thinking always of her. 
It had been summer then; every- 
thing had been bright and sunny, 
but there had been a doubt in his 
heart, which had prevented his seeing 
halfthe brightness. It was autumn 
now, but the doubt was gone; and 
so it was that, looking away towards 
the sea, he was able to tell himself 
that it mattered little whether with 
them it was either summer or winter ; 
such things were of such very small 
account, they mattered not at all. 
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That night in his snuggery, Charlie 
had his tea all to himself, with a 
snug little fire, and a kettle hissing 
and singing on the hob. And he 
wrote a letter to Aggie—his first love- 
letter. Most young ladies would 
have found that love-letter a very 
dull one. They would have looked 
for some little endearments, some ten- 
der renewing of vows and promises 
all made before, but they would have 
looked in vain, for Charlie didn't 
know how to write a love-letter. He 
began this his first one, “my dearest 
Aggie,” and ended it, “Yours very 
affectionately.” But Aggie thought 
none the worse of her lover, in that 
he wrote her only a very sensible 
long letter, all about rather dull 
things; but then they were things 
which interested them both, and she 
was reer satisfied. 

When he had finished writing, Mr. 
Okedon carried his letter into the 
hall,and laid it on the table, so that it 
might not be forgotten, and then he 
returned to his snuggery. He sat 
down and looked all round the room. 
He saw all the old pictures, and 
trophies, the bats and fishing rods, 
the half-coloured meerschaum. All 
the old things just as he had left 
them, just as Aggie had seen them 
months ago, when she had stood 
there in the sunlight for the first 
time. Should he make any changes 
here, should he banish those old 
things? No; he thought not; he 
remembered all her words when she 
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Tue Reform Bill of 1867 seems now 
safe, and to a Conservative Govern- 
ment belongs the credit of having satis- 
factorily disposed of one of the most ex- 
citing questions that in our day has 
rplexed the wisdom of Parliament. 
fn the successive measures that they 
brought forward, the Whigs showed 
that they never realized the magni- 
tude of the interests at stake, nor rose 
to that elevation of thought needful 
for final legislation. Their ideas being 
stereotyped they were unable to deal 
with it, except according to “the 
recedents.” They looked at Reform 
in 1832 from a particular point, and 
have continued to look at it from 
much the same point ever since. 
That a crisis in our national history 








had bidden him farewell in the road- 
side house near Cheltenham. He 
remembered how she had said, “I 
like the old things best ;” and then he 
told himself that in this, as in all 
other things, her wishes should be as 
laws with him. “TI will leave it as 
it is,’ he said. “I will make no 
alteration until she comes ; she shall 
decide for me.” 

*T like the old things best.” Over 
and over again Charlie thought of 
her while she had so spoken to him. 
He loved her so much the more, he 
thought her so sensible and good. 
So unlike all other girls, so wise in 
everything. And sitting there in his 
little lonely room, he felt that he had 
indeed secured to himself a treasure, 
richer, more valuable to him than all 
the treasures of many lands; one 
which would be ever to him as a 
jewel of great price without stain or 
flaw. All this he told himself sitting 
there on that autumn evening al 
alone ; and thinking of her again and 
again, he told himself that he was 
very, very unworthy of such a bless- 
ing falling to his lot. What had he 
ever done, he asked himself, that God 
should be to him so very lavish of 
good things. But he would try, yes 
try, with his whole heart and mind, 
his whole soul and strength, so to 
prove himself worthy, that hereafter 
when the time of levelling and making 
even of all things should come, he 
might not be found wanting. 


had arisen seems never to have 
occurred to them. They were un- 
conscious that other men, with fresher 
minds and broader views, were moving 
in the political world. Lord Derby 
was known to have courage, but it 
needed daring like that of a forlorn 
hope so to grapple with the subject 
as to give him even a chance of suc- 
cess. Such daring he has abundantly 
exhibited. The huge bladder tick- 
eted “Reform” has been pierced, and 
the wind let out, and still without 
PeterloosorBirminghams,orderreigns. 
The truth is, the agitators have tosome 
extent been taken at their word, and 
the completeness of their discom- 
fiture is irresistibly comic. The fran- 
chise has been transferred, as they 
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asked, from a brick-and-mortar, a 
mere rental qualification that really 
expressed nothing, and in different 
districts was of very variable value, 
to one of a personal character—pay- 
ment of rates,—one that from the 
nature of the case must be uniform 
in its operation, and which connects 
the exercise of political privilege with 
the discharge of social obligations. 
We wish at present particularly to 
say a few words on the Scotch Bill, 
which was introduced to the House, 
but may remain over until next ses- 
sion. It was intended to be substan- 
tially a copy of the English Bill, but 
had certain features peculiar to itself. 
It proposed to add, for instance, seven 
new members to the existing repre- 
sentation. Scotland, we think, has a 
right to this increase. At present 
England returns 500 members, Ireland 
returns 105, and Scotland 53, making 
up the magic 658. Were population 
to be taken as the basis of represen- 
tation Scotland would beentitled to 70. 
Were revenue from taxation taken, 
the case would be still more favour- 
able for Scotland. The number of 
members secured to Scotland by the 
Articles of Union was 45, while the 
Reform Bill of 1832 added eight 
more. What has been done once 
may be done again. Besides, if that 
union is to be regarded as a reality, 
so that the two countries have now no 
interests except what are identical, 
each being an integral portion of the 
one kingdom of Great Britain, as 
much so as are the counties lying 
north and south of the Thames or of 
the Humber, then it is evident that 
there should be no longer any dis- 
tinction drawn between Scotch and 
English members, and that Scotland 
has a valid claim to a considerable 
increase of herrepresentation. Bacon’s 
great speech in the House of Com- 
mons, on the naturalization of the 
Scots, had pointed out, not merely 
the political necessity of that union, 
which was not effected for so many 
ears later, but the manifold social 
nefits that would result from it, 
and with our experience of the accu- 
racy and fulfilment of his predictions, 
why should we not acknowledge the 
indebtedness by gratifying our neigh- 
bours? The fiinisterial measure 
might therefore, we think, have gone 
somewhat further in this direction 
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than it did. And then if the character 
of the electors is at all to be looked 
at, the claim of Scotland is greatly 
strengthened. Its constituencies are 
most reputably free from such bribery 
as has polluted so many of the 
English boroughs, and are unac- 
quainted with such scenes of violence 
and intimidation as we are humiliat- 
ingly familiar with in Ireland. 

The proposal to grant represen- 
tatives to the Scottish universities 
meets a cry that their graduates have 
of late years been raising. It seems 
a fair thing that universities north 
of the Tweed should have equal pri- 
vileges with those south of it. It 
seems a gracious thing that an edu- 
cational guild or corporation should 
possess the power of thus honouring 
its own distinguished sons. “In the 
ambition of a public man,” writes 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, “there is 
nothing more pure than the wish to 
represent in Parliament the univer- 
sity at which he has been trained ; 
nor is there for the scholar and the 
writer a reward more lofty than the 
confidence implied in the votes of a 
great constituency of scholars and 
gentlemen.” These considerations 
have an air of plausibility, but as 
reasons for a political measure are 
worthless. Until 1858, when the 
present Ministers gave them popular 
constitutions, Scotch universities had 
noteven the materials for a consti- 
tuency, their alumni having no voice 
whatever in their government. 

The new constituency is to consist 
of members of the general council in 
each university, that is to say gra- 
duates who pay annually a small re- 
gistration fee, and the possessors of 
certain degrees, such as M.D., M.B., 
LL.B.,&c. Now,we venture to say, and 
wespeak not without book, that he will 
be a wise man who can form any re- 
liable opinion as to the extent of this 
constituency. So absolute is the ig- 
norance on this point that Mr. 
M‘Laren was compelled to ask in 
the House for returns upon the 
subject. We dare say that in a year 
or two’s time, and by dint of inces- 
sant correspondence, the university 
— will come to contain tole- 
rably correct lists, but in the mean- 
time there is no 


her possible mode of 
ascertaining the residences or even the 
existence of a large portion of those 
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whom it is proposed to enfranchise, 
except by personal application te their 
last-known address. As to the pro- 
bable political views of those electors 
so little is known that already the 
names of three gentlemen, one a 
strong Conservative, another a Liberal 
Conservative, and the third an ad- 
vanced Liberal, have been mentioned 
as likely to solicit the sufirages of 
the Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s uni- 
versities. Surely there must be uncer- 
tainty when such reports are possible. 
Nor can we really see any advantage 
from this enfranchising. Under the 
proposed county and borough fran- 
chises, with scarcely an exception, 
these persons, if they have it not at 
present, will receive a vote in their 
respective localities, and we are ut- 
terly unable to see any reason for con- 
ferring on them a second vote. We 
should certainly consider this gra- 
duation franchise one of those fancy 
pom whose abolition is more to 
e desired than their enactment. 

In the Scottish burghs the franchise 
was to be assimilated to that of Eng- 
land—a rate-paying qualification for 
occupancy, guarded by a residential 
clause. Till lately rates were levied 
in many Scotch burghs, not on rental, 
but on income or “means and sub- 
stance ;” and as in Greenock at least 
such is still the mode, some clause 
will probably be introduced into any 
bill to meet such cases ; otherwise 
there will be there household suffrage 
~ and simple. In most Scotch 

urghs the rates due on houses under 
£4 of rental are paid, not by the ten- 
ant, but by the landlord, so that here 
is a line below which, as a rule, the 
franchise may be said not to go. 
What might be the aggregate number 
enfranchised is somewhat disputed ; 
but we are perfectly willing to admit 
that it will oa considerable. The 
possession of the franchise will be a 
powerful rar niger 4 for evoking 
and cultivating popular thought. 
Undoubtedly, the calculations of 
electioneering agents will in many 
laces be aa interfered with, and 
ocal attorneys, to whom contested 
elections are golden harvests, may 
find their profits lessened. But this 
Reform agitation out of the way, 
social questions at present compara- 
tively in abeyance will receive the at- 
tention they urgently need. And yet 
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we have little idea that this extension 
of the suffrage will be followed ly any 
great change in the House of Com- 
mons, even as to its personnul. The 
conditions of society in America are 80 
different that no inference can be 
drawn from that country at all applic- 
ableto ourown. In America there isa 
population that more, perhaps, than 
any other on the earth is given to 
change and shift their residences, 
while there is at the same time a 
ceaseless influx from all countries of 
most heterogeneous elements. An 
American Ward Committee has very 
different material to deal with from an 
English Committee, and can influence 
it too often only by considerations 
to which our experience affords no 
parallel. We have no cargoes of igno- 
rant emigrants unexpectedly arriving 
on the voting day, and going straight 
from the ship-side to the polling-booth, 
swearing that they are naturalized 
citizens of the great Republic. Nor 
have we much domestic migration. 
There is a permanency—a fixity— 
about our social circumstances wholly 
unknown beyond the Atlantic. With 
us, for the most part, men live and die 
in the country town in which they 
were born, or on the estate on which 
they were brought up. Our county 
families have been resident in their 
present localities for centuries, and 
the tenantry in many cases for no 
shorter period. Personal, social, and 
political ties have thus been formed, 
that no change in the political stand- 
ing of those tenants will ever appre- 
ciably affect. 

It is most unlikely that the burgh 
representation of Scotland will be at 
all affected. Its members are already 
more or less advanced Liberals in 
their sentiments, and in some cases 
have given the Government invalu- 
able aid in passing the English bill. 
Did they anticipate any such overturn 
of present arrangements as some have 
predicted, it is not to be supposed 
that they would have voted as the 
have done. By the proposed bill, 
Glasgow would be divided, and receive 
an additional member for its southern 
division. Why not two?—for its 
southern constituency will be but 
little less than its northern, especially 
as several towns at present voting in 
their counties are to be added to it. 
Edinburgh is clamorous for a third 
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member—on what ground we can 
hardly see ; but Aberdeen and Dun- 
dee have each good ground for asking 
the Government to increase the num- 
ber of their representatives. 

The present county franchise in 
Scotland is a £50 occupancy, and a 
£10 ownership—the freeholders who 
were spared by the bill of 1832 being 
a mere handful, and rapidly dying 
out. This occupancy qualification will 
of course be reduced to that which 
has been decided on for England, 
while the ownership might safely 
and wisely, we think, be made some- 
thing like the well-known forty- 
shilling freehold, for a Scotch feu is 
practically an English freehold. Such 
a reduction would add but a small 
number of names to the electoral roll, 
for entails are too numerous in Scot- 
land to allow of many such properties, 
yet they would be names whose pre- 
sence would be specially desirable. 
Men who own real property of so 
small an extent are gory men 
rising in the world, and who, having 
something to lose, frequently exercise 
a very wholesome influence over their 
less thrifty neighbours. 

Though few constituencies are as 
respectable as those of the counties 
of Scotland, yet there is one great blot 
on their escutcheon, in the fagot 
votes that prevail in some of them. 
In the interests of morality we trust 
that some provision will be agreed on 
which may break up this organized 
system of fictitious ownerships and 
tenancies. We speak on this point 
the more emphatically, because if we 
can point to one county in the west 
where it notoriously exists, the Whigs 
can with equal ease point to one 
in the east where it is said to prevail. 
If men really wish to put down 
wrong-doing, here is an evil to be 
remedied. We do not believe that 
the end ever justifies the means, or 
that an immoral act can be atoned 
for by a party gain of fifty votes. We 
therefore do not wish to see this 
system continued. Besides, this is a 
game that two can play at, and in the 
counties we refer to, do so; while the 
chances are, that over all the net re- 
sult to either side would be simply 
nil, the gain in one locality being met 
by a loss in another. Let that zeal 
for political purity which has so 
decisively punished offending English 
boroughs be now consistent with it- 
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self, and devise some remedy for Scot- 
tish immorality. 

The Scotch mode of securing re- 
presentation to small towns by group- 
ing has only of late attracted any- 
thing like the notice its excellence 
deserves. The grouping proposed by 
the Government is, of course, only ten- 
tative, and does not seem to have met 
with much approval. We have no 
doubt, however, that, possibly before 
a bill for Scotland passes, such an ar- 
rangement will be come to as will be 
quite satisfactory. The formation of 
new groups might, we think, be car- 
ried to a much greater extent than 
has been done, say a dozen new ones, 
and with such an increase to the 
borough representation in addition 
to what has been proposed for the 
counties, the most ardent Scotchman 
might surely be satisfied. Such a 
proposal would render the enfran- 
chising clauses a boon to many to 
whom otherwise they will be value- 
less, and while the urban elements in 
the counties would thus have a legi- 
timate opportunity for action through 
these new burghs, the moral ele- 
ments would remain not so com- 
pletely overborne by foreign influence 
as in many places they are at pre- 
sent. These new constituencies might 
occasionally, it is true, return men 
strongly identified with certain social 
opinions, as in Aberdeenshire, where 
an eminent tenant farmer, a Conserva- 
tive, has already announced his inten- 
tion of seeking to represent the farming 
interest, especially in reference to such 
matters as the laws of hypothec, 
game, and entail. Possibly enough, 
in some of the burgh members we 
should have men holding strong opi- 
nions on matters altogether of a class 
nature, and though, according to our 
ideas, the House of Commons should 
be composed of members representing 
diverse interests, yet the presence of 
a few of a different character, and 
their number never could be great, 
would not sensibly affect its constitu- 
tion ; and far better that such persons 
should be in that assembly, and have 
their views considered by men com- 
petent for the task, than that they 
should consort only with their men- 
tal inferiors, and a vague impression 
thus go abroad as to what they 
could do if only they had an oppor- 
tunity. Give the fullest facilities, we 
say, for their having such an oppor- 
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tunity. We shall soon see a won- 
drous moderation in their language, 
and oftentimes such a modifying of 
their views as will lead one to ask 
whether they be the same men. 





Ir is but natural that the inhabitants 
of the British Isles should continue 
to feel a lively interest in Scandina- 
via past and present. The greatest 
scourges ever endured by England 
and Ireland were inflicted on them by 
Danes and Norwegians with some 
help from the Swedes. If Mr. Wor- 
sae’s assertion be correct—viz., that 
we are indebted to them for much of 
our civilization, he himself must grant 
that they made us pay an exorbitant 
price for the article. -They left the 
marks of their hands and heads with 
us. They or their relations in West 
Germany, left us names for the days 
of the week, and only for some of their 
learned folk we would know little at 
this day of the mythology of the 
Northern nations of Europe. 

For many centuries, with the ex- 
ception of a trifling tiff or two arising 
from misconception, they and we have 
been at peace, a mutualattraction plea- 
santly arising from the industrious 
and sea-faring propensities of both 
peoples, and the affinity of their lan- 
guages. The honest, unassuming, and 
courageous character of the North- 
ern men is calculated to win the 
esteem of their southern neighbours 
and distant relatives. We say rela- 
tives, as a very considerable number 
of her Majesty’s subjects are the de- 
scendants of these Scandinavians, who 
paid us very unwelcome visits from 
the eighth to the tenth century. 


THE LITERARY LADIES OF STOCKHOLM. 


It was only within the quarter of a 
century just finished that we began 
to be interested in Scandinavian li- 
terature, and to translate the poetic 
or prose fictions of Dane or Swede, 
Norwegian works being still neglect- 
ed. e Howitts in 1842 risked the 
apparently unpromising venture of a 
translation of the “ Neighbours” of 
Miss Fredrika Bremer. A reasonable 
degree of success encouraged them to 
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The bill proposed for Scotland, and 
representing the desires and inten- 
tions of the Government and Con- 
servative party, will give such oppor- 
tunities. 






STOCKHOLM. 


translate and publish other works of 
the same lady, but they soon received 
annoyance from the haste of some 
literary interlopers to draw profit 
from the same source. The Swedish 
lady afterwards endeavoured to pro- 
tect her good friends and first English 
chaperons by sending them the proof 
sheets of her forthcoming works. 

Mdlle. Fredrika Bremer though 
entirely associated by residence and 
literary fame with Stockholm, was a 
native of Abo in Finland, where she 
was bornin1802. She was removed to 
Sweden at an early age, and she after- 
wards spent some years in Norway in 
the house of her friend the Countess 
Sommerhjelm. Her latter years were 
divided between Stockholm and her 
country seat at Asta, in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. She composed 
verses at the age of eight years, but 
her first venture into print did not 
occur till 1829. Her works both 
novels and travels are too many for 
notice in this short article. In her 
Hertha she endeavoured to improve 
the condition of her countrywomen, 
but not with the good will of the 
Swedish lords of creation, and a cla- 
mour was raised against her. Good 
however arose from the excitement. 
Her life was a tissue of kindnesses 
shown to the ignorant and desti- 
tute. Her death took place in the 
Christmas Holidays of 1865. She 
deservedly possessed the esteem of the 
highest society in Stockholm includ- 
ing the Royal Family. 

The success of Miss Bremer’snovels 
in their English form induced the 
eminent publishing firm which had 
made the venture to bring another 
Swedish lady before the public, the 
work selected being the Rose of Tis- 
telén (Thistle Island). This was one 


of the most characteristic novels of 
Mdme. Emilie Carlen, whose best 
works exceed Miss Bremer’s in vigour 
and in depicting the passions and 
the hard realities of life. 
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Mdlle. Emilie Schmidt, born at 
Stockholm, 1810, had for first hus- 
band the musician Flygare. The 
union not bringing happiness, a di- 
vorce occurred, and our authoress was 
subsequently married to M. J. G. 
Carlen, a poet of some eminence, as 
well as a lawyer. She has not ne- 
glected the care of her family, though 
much occupied in writing. Her 
works are numerous, the most power- 
ful in our opinion being the “ Rose 
of Tistelén.” Her “Events of a 
Year” is a very interesting story. A 
newly married pair, influenced by 
pique or misconception, come to the 
resolution on their marriage day to 
live a year in the same house, and 
be divorced when it comes to an end. 
This it seems can be easily done in 
Sweden without inflicting any blame 
on either party. Being thus thrown 
into each other’s society, and yet not 
really living as a married pair, they 
find out each other’s good qualities, 
and dread the day which shall see 
them separated. Lither is, however, 
too proud to acknowledge the fact, 
and two fond hearts will probably 
be made wretched for life. The 
* Capricious Woman” is a domestic 
story, full of feeling, and possessing 
deep interest. We have counted 
about a score of her works translated 
into English, French, German, &c. 
There is no necessity of sketching 
the career of Andersen, the Dane, or 
cataloguing his works, as he has long 
become an English household word. 

Miss Bremer and the Howitts, 
being bound to each other by many 
mutual good offices, Miss Margaret 
Howitt received a pressing invitation 
from the Swedish lady to pay her a 
long visit. The young lady willingly 
complied, arrived in Stockholm in 
October, 1863, and remained with 
her good-natured hostess for a twelve- 
month. During this time she took 
careful notice of the city and sur- 
rounding country, studied the society 
into which she was thrown, and the 
peculiarities of the literary and other 
remarkable characters, observed the 
manners, dress, and dispositions of 
the populace in the market-places 
and in their families, and studied 
the institutions established to relieve 


* Twelve months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden. 
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the indigent or forward the educa- 
tion of young people unprovided 
with means. Since the death of her 
friend she has published the results 
of her observations in two handsome 
volumes,* whose contents we shall 
freely use in this article. 


KITCHENS AND MARK&TS IN STOCKHOLM. 


To the curious concerning the do- 
mestic economy of literary celebrities 
it will be interesting to know that 
Miss Bremer, though in good cireum- 
stances and the proprietress of a 
country residence, dwelt on the third 
floor of a corner house, single fa- 
milies occupying flats, as in Scottish 
cities. Miss Howitt was accommo- 
dated on a lower floor, but till her 
apartment was prepared she was 
obliged to pass through the pro- 

rietress’s kitchen, which, as well as 
its mistress, she thus describes— 


“ As I pass through the little kitchen, I 
see a small fire of birch logs piled on one 
corner of the red brick altar-like stove, on 
which some food is about to be cooked. 
Were it not so there would be no fire, and 
a curtain would be drawn across, giving 
the idea of an English four-post bed. As 
for Fru Knuttson herself, she is a good- 
tempered, black-haired widow, clean in her 
house, but wholly untidy in her person. 
She tramps about her dwelling in a black 
jacket which can hardly contain her fat 
frame, a short green woollen skirt, over an 
enormous hoop, which, when she sweeps in 
and out of a room, exposes her sturdy feet 
and ancles in white knitted stockings and 
drugget slippers, down at the heel. She is 
the mother of two compact little lads, like 
small men, in coats and trowsers, and the 
eldest with ear-rings in his ears.” 


From the kitchen to the market 
the road is easily found in all towns. 
Miss Howitt, young lady though she 
be, is evidently a good housekeeper, 
from her remarks on the street 
tratlic. She found the folk of Stock- 
holm as partial to a certain kind of 
bread called kniickebréd, as some 
humorous French writer describes 
the Bretons to be of galette. Even 
Miss Bremer, when in America, 
missed it sadly. To her country peo- 
o it is one of the chief cunatlals ot 
ife. 


There are bins of it standing 
daily in the market of Stockholm. 


By Margaret Howitt. London: 
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“Tt is a thin kind of bread, quite 
brown and crisp, pricked all over, 
and very like our north country clap 
bread in appearance, size, and thick- 
ness, except that it has a hole in the 
—- by which it is strung in 
piles.” 

Fir twigs fill the part of our 
heath brooms. They are soon worn, 
hence when you remark the jung 
Sru e servant girl) or piga 
(maid of all work) returning from 
market, you will seldom miss the 
fan-like besom. You will know the 
piga by seeing the cotton kerchief 
tied on her head. The jung frus 
frequently wear black silk handker- 
chiefs on their heads, and would be 
affronted if taken for a piga. No: 
she must be called “Mamsell Bre- 
mer’s or Madame Carlen’s jung fru 
(young lady) !” 

It is not easy to understand the 
economy of their ceremonial titles. 
Formerly the King’s daughter was 
only a Fréken, and a young lady of 
ranka Jung fru: now a lady of noble 
family is Fréken, and a young lady 
of less pretensions a Mamsell. The 
laundress and charwoman are ad- 
dressed as Madam, the shopkeeper 
and the lodging-house keeper as fru. 
The madams of the market usurp the 
higher title “rw when addressing each 
other. 

The former condition of Swedish 
women who look on such privileges 
as the following with welcome, could 
not have been very brilliant. 

A widow, a wife separated from 
her husband, or a citizen spinster, 
has the right of selling articles made 
in her own workshop, or of carrying 
on the business of baker, butcher, or 
brewer, on the conditions of her 
having partaken of the Holy Com- 
munion, of her being of age (25), 
having a good character, being able 
to read, to write legibly, and to work 
the common rules of arithmetic. A 
‘woman married, or even single if of 
age, who can produce a certificate of 
knowledge of the Christian faith, 
may freely carry on the trade of 


milliner, dealer in old clothes, mar- 
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ket-woman, tobacconist, or haber- 
dasher. 

Returning to our market we find 
on a line with the Kniickebréd bins, 
stalls with hot coffee, rusks, and 
little loaves. These are on one side 
of the middle thoroughfare, and 
facing them on the other side are 
“meat-stalls” and hundreds of 
shabby little milk carts containing 
large brown metal and tin-plate pails 
of milk and cream, each vehicle drawn 
by a shaggy stout dun-coloured horse, 
and watched over by a buxom country- 
woman. 


“The quantity of rich, excellent milk 
and abundant cream brought daily into 
Stockholm,® is truly astonishing. (Would 
that the city were in the centre of London 
or Dublin!) The fact is that nobody 
dreams of anything else but thick cream 
with their coffee; and men, women, and 
children drink tumblers of milk during the 
day in a style suited to nothing but a 
farm-house in England, and not even 
there. Milk also forms a great ingredient 
in cooking. For instance, a not uncommon 
soup is milk boiled with sweet almonds 
and fine sugar, and eaten with sweetened 
bread. Then there isno end to the various 
kinds of porridge composed of, or eaten 
with milk, which take the place of pud- 
dings and other milk dishes. Dairy men 
or women must drive a thriving trade in 
Stockholm.” 


The Swedish baskets are square in 
form and made of birch bands. You 
will see a Dalecarlian peasant with 
his long sheepskin coat, the wool 
being on the inside, and appearing 
as a fringe at the bottom, selling 
these baskets to the various market 
people. His wife and daughters are 
skilful in hair work, and produce 
elegant devices. They carry about 
little birch boxes containing these 
hair rings and hair bracelets. Some 
of the strong young women from the 
Dales hire as gardeners’ assistants, 
and dig, plant, roll, or prune. Havy- 
ing saved money they often return to 
their Dalecarlian homes, and again 
reappear in Stockholm with their 
bridegrooms. You will see a young 
Dale woman on a Sunday in her wide 
chemise-sleeves gathered at the wrist, 


* The city is said to derive its name from the following circumstance. Birger Regent 
of the Kingdom in the 13th century threw a log into the river which enters the estuary, 
determining to build a city on the island whose shore would arrest its progress. One of 
the three principal islands on which the city stands, had the good luck, and got the name 
Stockholm, which means Stick Island. 
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bodice of tan-coloured leather, black 
or blue cloth petticoat, loose red 
stockings resembling bad fitting trou- 
sers, and long apron with its startling 
stripes of green, scarlet, and orange. 
Their caps of various shapes are 
adornedwithsidestreamers,and tassels 
of bright hues are fastened on various 
ne of their dress in a very ar- 

itrary fashion. It must be a treat 
to see a couple of these coquettishly 
attired beauties taking a promenade, 
with a sheepish looking countryman 
attired in his long sheepskin coat 
and round hat walking between 
them. Sometimes the woolly coat is 
replaced by one of blue cloth, over a 
leather breeches and leather apron. 
Generally the Swedish children are 
attired in the same fashion as their 
parents and look like small men and 
women. 

Miss Howitt was long before she 
mastered the principle of division of 
business in the shops. Where she 
purchased ribbons she could not pro- 
cure sewing silk or pearl buttons. 
The man who supplies you with a hair 
brush, sends you streets away for a 
hair comb. The polite dealer in yarn 
of all kinds and colours, would stare 
at you if you asked him for a set of 
knitting needles ; but why the man 
next door should keep together lamp 
oil, thread, tapes, and dried fish, is 
not so apparent. Crinolines find an 
asylum among fringe, pen-wipers, and 
heads of china dolls. Our young lady 
requested from a dealer the reason 
why his staple articles, viz., furniture 
and Cobb’s tea mixture, should be 
species of the same genus, but he did 
not condescend to explain. There 
seems some arbitrary element in the 
bestowal of titles on the various em- 

riums. The baker calls his place of 

usiness a brod-magasin, the butcher 
dignifies his stall with the polite Gal- 
lic name, vent, but the more modest 
bookseller calls his place boklada 
(book box) or bokhandel. Magasin, 
Fabric, and Handel are names indif- 
ferently applied to ordinary shops. 
Troubles arising from formality in 
conversation are not less than those 
endured inshop-hunting. Miss How- 
itt says— 


“Miss Bremer said to me the other day, 
‘I grew so tired in America of people asking 
me perpetual questions, We Swedes are 
not so inquisitive.’ 


“ Ah, blessed Tante Fredrika, no Swede 
could possibly be so. 

“Think only of having to say, ‘Does the 
Commissary of the Revenue suffer from the 
cold of our climate?’ ‘Doesthe First Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber admire the writings 
of our poet So-and-So?’ ‘Does the rural 
dean’s lady take sugar in the rural dean’s 
lady’s coffee ?’ In very desperation one must 
be silent.” 


Here is another difficulty. In 
writing, NI represents the second 
person plural, but in conversation is 
never used except to a person much 
below the speaker’s station. A so- 
ciety was formed to carry the nz out 
of written into spoken language, but 
“alas, their nz became nihil.” 

The only escape from the “ Mrs. 
Commissioner of Buildings and Pub- 
lic Ways” torture is by looking 
steadily at Mrs. Commissioner of 
&c., &c., &., and saying, “Are the 
writings of Mr. So-and-So admired ?” 
Or by glancing at the rural dean’s 
lady, and saying, “Will sugar be 
agreeable ?” 

The number of Taylor Limetwigs, 
Joiner Villagebrooks, Glazier Elm- 
leafs, Carpenter Heathhills, Shoe- 
maker Troutbrooks, and Smith Fair- 
strands to be found in every street 
indicate that the dwellers in Swedish 
cities havea fine taste for nature in 
her varieties. Jenny Lind is simply 
Jane Lime-Tree. The number of fit 
tle restaurants is wonderful, and in- 
dicate the quantity of restoration re- 

uired by the —— in this severe 
climate. That they are very moderate 
in terms may be inferred from Mam- 
sell Sparrow’s announcement that she 
will send out two good dinners for 
sixpence. The fare supplied is good 
and wholesome, consisting of cold 
meat, bread in many varieties, milk, 
cream, and coffee. 

So far, our insight into Stockholm 
life is of a pleasant character. Miss 
Howitt, seeing no flaring gin-palaces, 
concluded that drinking spirituous 
liquors in large quantities was not a 
national institution. Alas! she soon 
found long black boards fastened by 
the sides of doors, on which were in- 
scribed the names of sundry intoxi- 
cating drinks to be had within, such 
as brdnvin, rom, punsch, Cogniac, &c. 
She did not see so much undisguised 
drunkenness as in Germany or Eng- 
land, but the quantity of swearing 
that came to her ears was of mighty 
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dimensions. The ladies content them- 
selves with milder adjurations to the 
heavenly powers. Still, even in this 
mitigated form, it looks like taking 
holy names in vain. 

e have seen a romance with the 
taking title, “ The Curse of Ulrica, or 
the White-Cross Knights of Riddar- 
holmen,” written by the late Mr. 
Cash of Dublin, who spent some part 
of his life in Stockholm. If the con- 
tents squared with the title it must 
have been invested with much sensa- 
tional interest. Miss Howitt conducts 
her readers among the monuments of 
the old church of this “ Knight's 
Island,” where the ashes of so many 
kings rest since the time of Birger 
Jarl who founded Stockholm. North 
of this island extends the fashionable 
Normatm (north suburb) the Belgra- 
via of Stockholm. 


A FAMILY ROMANCE. 


Our fair traveller found among 
Miss Bremer’s circle a certain Baron 
Wrede, in whose family took place 
the strange circumstance about to be 
related. 

Henry Wrede, his ancestor, in a 
battle fought with the Poles in 1505, 
saved his sovereign’s life by the 
sacrifice of his own. The grateful 
king settled a large estate in Finland 
on the widow and her children, and 
it remained in the possession of their 
descendants till the time of the great 
grandmother of the present baron, 
when upon some emergency the sight 
of the deeds being demanded, they 
could not be found. The estate was 
sequestrated, and the lady mentioned 
was reduced to make gloves for the 
support of her family. She was an 
excellent woman, and had her reward 
even in this life. She dreamed that 
the documents were in a building in 
Stockholm, occupied by the family of 
the De la Gardies. Three times the 
dream was repeated before her hus- 
band, at her instigation, proceeded to 
the building which is now an alms- 
house (Square of Carl. XIII.). He 
found it unoccupied and to be let. 
He entered, and examined every 
room from cellar to garret without 
success, Arrived at the highest stage, 
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and having inspected every likely 
nook, he was about quitting in de- 
spair, when thrusting his arm up into 
a stove-funnel he grasped a bundle of 
papers, and among them was dis- 
covered the identical royal grant. 


DEERPARKS, POETS, AND ROYAL PERSONAGES. 


The Djurgard (Deer Park) is the 
Hyde Park and Pheenix Park of Swe- 
den, but somewhat wilder and more 
diversified by rocks and commons. 
There the national poet, Bellman 
(appropriate name) often sung his un- 
premeditated lays. We quote Miss 
Howitt’s remarks concerning him. 


“Bellman, one of the greatest improvi- 
satori that ever existed, the favourite of 
court and country, during his joyous life- 
time, and to the present day the delight of 
his native land, loved the Djurgard, and 
sang here his merry improvisations. His 
bust, backed by a little circle of trees, 
stands therefore suitably in this place of 
Swedish resort of amusement and relaxa- 
tion, and we will hope that the nectar of 
fresh nature may now serve instead of the 
champagne and brandy which he lauded in 
his verses. 

“ As we stood by the bust of this remark- 
able man, this combined Pindar and Ana- 
creon, as the Swedes say, I could not but 
recal the scene of his death in the heyday 
of his life and success. It was night, and 
his friends were gathered round him, when 
under an irrepressible flow of inspira- 
tion he poured forth his song, first praising 
Goi for his gladsome existence in this 
glorious North, then turning to each of his 
friends, sang a parting farewell, and 
all to a different tune and metre correspond- 
ing to their character. As the day broke 
his friends implored him to cease; but 
flushed with enthusiasm he cried, ‘ Let me 
die as I lived,’ and went on singing. So his 
life closed (would it had been with hymns 
and prayer!).” 


Miss Howitt speaks with much re- 
spect and regard of the Royal Fam- 
ily. Carl. XV., son of Oscar and 
grandson of Bernadotte, a tall, strik- 
ing-looking man with dark hair and 
beard, is both painter and poet. His 
father was given the fine old Gaelic 
name from a wish on the part of Ber- 
nadotte and his wife to compliment 
the First Consul,* who was his god- 
father, and for whose return from 
Egypt the christening was deferred 
from July to October. The present 


* Napoleon I, was an enthusiastic admirer of the Ossian of MacPherson. Osgur was 
noted among the Fians for prowess and magnanimity. 
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Royal Family of Sweden are thus 
connected with the Imperial Family 
of France. King Oscar married Jose- 
phine’s grand-daughter, the present 
Queen-Dowager. She is consequently 
first cousin to Napoleon III. She is 
also niece. to Ludwig, Art King of 
Bavaria. 


THE STOCKHOLM WORKERS FOR GOOD. 


A considerable portion of Miss 
Howitt’s interesting and well-inten- 
tioned volume is devoted to the sub- 
jects of the amelioration of the wo- 
men of Sweden and the well-being 
of the poor. She of course admires 
Fréken Esselde, a lady of noble birth 
and of influence, who in conjunction 
with the wife of a professor in Up- 
sala, edits and upholds the Home 
Magazine, a journal devoted to the 

ood objects just named. These la- 
aa and their coadjutresses hold up 
the English institutions as in all 
respects worthy of imitation. They 


pity the condition of the Swedish girls, 
who—while their brothers “ play out 
in the snow, skate, and enjoy their 
little sledges, thus having a great deal 


of open-air exercise—are shut up in 
hot rooms during the long winter, 
and grow up like hot-house plants 
having a great tendency to consump- 
tion.’ 


“People constantly say to me, ‘ You 
Englishwomen walk amazingly.’ 

“The Home Magazine takes the trouble 
of describing English girls’ skipping-ropes, 
battledores and shuttlecocks, and eloquently 
urges their introduction and use. To us 
they are as much a part of childhood as 
pinafores and thick bread and butter.” 


One great object of the Magazine 
is to provide women with occupation 
as copyists, organists, telegraphists, 
—in fact with all employments suit- 
able for the sex ; it does not, we are 

ersuaded, wish to convert Biddy 
Smith into “ Rev. Biddelia Smythe, 
D.D.,” nor into the “ Honourable 
Bridget Smith, Member of the House 
of Commons,” nor even into that 
eminent counsel Bride Smeeth, Esq., 
q.c. Even as with ourselves, many 
a woman of intelligence is left to de- 
pend upon her own exertions, and it 
is for such as these that Fréken Es- 
selde and her fellow-labourers exert 
their energies. Miss Bremer was a 
zealous co-operator with these ladies 
during her life, Another great object 
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with the Home Magazine is to induce 
the Swedish gentlemen to live within 
their incomes, for they are rather 
given to display though the count 
is poor. A family is considered we 
to do with an annual income of 6,000 
riksdalers (£330). One thousand of 
these procure a respectable suite of 
apartments in a fashionable t of 
the city. ‘The gentleman lem 
requires his winter card and dinner- 
parties. The lady must have her 
silk dresses and other elegancies of 
the toilet, and what with one thing, 
and what with another, to say nothing 
of the children’s education, the 6,000 
riksdalers will not cover the annual 
expenditure. Men in this country 
cannot afford to marry while they are 
young, consequently there are many 
widows and children left unprovided 
for, where the bread-winning head 
of the family has been removed by 
death. This state of things, and the 
necessity which it produces of raising 
money by loan, are a grest trouble to 
the Home Magazine. 

“ Ah!” sigh these good ladies, “ If 
these good Swedes would only leave 
off borrowing money, and so manage 
to live within their incomes, and have 
a little surplus to buy books instead 
of borrowing them also, what a dif- 
ferent Sweden this might be !” 

An eminent lady for goodness and 
practical work is Lotten Venberg, a 
former intimate friend of Miss Bre- 
mer’s. This lady when young was the 
“ darling of her rich father, the pet of 
the family, and naturally lazy, care- 
less, untidy, and hasty in temper. 
Now she is the medium through 
which the Royal family and the rich 
of Stockholm bestow their alms. She 
is of stout bodily build, and an atmo- 
sphere of cheerfulness surrounds her. 
She penetrates into the poorest and 
worst disposed quarters, brings relief 
and makes conversions where the civil 
and religious authorities are equally 
ineffective. Even when young and 
subject to the faults mentioned, she 
possessed a feeling and tender heart. 


FATHER WINTER IN HIS NORTHERN CAPITAL, 
Entry in Miss Howitt’s Journal, 


“November 15, Old Father Winter has 
arrived in Stockholm from the North Pole. 
People put forth their hands, and greet him 
kindly. They have been making prepara- 
tions for some time. If they loved him ever 
so fervently they could not do much more 
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for him. All kinds of skin outer garments, 
birch logs, and double casements are ready 
for him.” 


Vessels laden with birch logs are 
creeping through the islands, to sup- 
ply provender for the stoves. The 

alecarlians are employed from the 
beginning to the end of the short day, 
sawing - a logs into suitable sizes. 
The women bring down the inner 
casements from the garrets, and 
having done their best with moss 
and artificial flowers to make a cheer- 
ful show on the window seat (inside), 
they set the inner window frames in 
their places, secure them by tacks, 
and paste tasteful pits of paper round 
their edges, thus effectually securing 
against the entrance of the outer icy 
air. Rooms are doubly carpeted, 
additions of furs and thick soft gar- 
ments made to the usual dress, and 
thus provision made against the in- 
tense cold of Stockholm. God help 
the poor ! 

Miss Howitt relates an anecdote 
learned from one of Miss Bremer’s 

rotegées, which illustrates the 
Kindly nature of the Swedish people. 
It is customary for mutual good 
wishes to be expressed by all people, 
acquaintances or strangers, when they 
meet, as it is still in the country parts 
with ourselves. A countrywoman 
coming for the first time to Stock- 
holm was not much incommoded by 
the frequency of the exercise till she 
approached the city, but— 


** When she reached Nortullsgatan, the 
business became more and more onerous. 
It was almost beyond her power to wish 
everybody good morning, and when she 
came to the top of Drottinggatan, and saw 
the throng of human beings on the pave- 
ment, she fairly stood still in amazement, 
and appalled at the task before her, ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Nay never can I wish all these worthy 
folk good morning. So once for all I say, 
‘A happy good morning to all who walk 
on that side, and a happy good morning to 
all who walk on this side, and may it be 
forgiven me if I wish nobody else a good 
morning for the rest of the day !” 


In Stockholm, from the palace to 
the cottage, Christmas Eve is kept as 
described in The Illustrated London 
News, and in German stories, the fir 
tree hung with all sorts of presents, 
and lighted up with candles. Miss 


Bremer did not let the custom fall 
One of the gifts she 


into desuetude. 
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never omitted was a packet of can- 
dles, it being strictly the custom in 
her father’s house to distribute can- 
dles to all the dependants of the 
family. On Christmas morning the 
churches are all brilliantly lighted, 
and the effect of the light on the 
rich chasubles of crimson velvet em- 
broidered with gold, is very brilliant 
and striking. In country parts the 
families proceed from their houses pro- 
vided with torches, arrive at their little 
churches about four o'clock, A.M., 
and fling their torches all into a hea 
on the outside. In the church whic 
Miss Howitt attended, the congrega- 
tion was a mass of sable relieved with 
pink, as black is the colour for solemn 
or grand occasions, the pink or carna- 
tion lights being the ladies’ faces. Our 
high church folk should migrate to 
Scandinavia, climate and circum- 
stances permitting, as rich vestments 
and a profusion of lights are essential 
to their comfort, Lutheran pastors and 
congregations being equally at home 
in such surroundings. 

In the country parts of Ireland St. 
Stephen is, at least was, honoured by 
hunting the wren and other helpless 
animals. In Sweden they take sledge 
excursions in his honour. Their mode 
is somewhat more rational as the 
saint they really wish to gratify is a 
St. Staffan, an early missionary, who 
used five well-groomed well-trained 
horses on his excursions. As soon as 
he found signs of fatigue in the 
animal he rode, he changed him for 
one of the others trotting before, or 
after, or beside him. 

Miss Howitt was fortunate in en- 
joying her first ball in company with 
all that was celebrated, noble, or 
royal in Stockholm, king, queen, and 
prince, dancing with citizens and 
citizenesses, eating ices, walking round 
the room, and kindly conversing with 
all met on their course. The good 
king Carl not only dances with his 
lady-subjects, but if he hears of a fire 
he will be off, and help to extinguish 
it, as Peter the Great often did, three 
half centuries since. 


WAR AND ITS PHANTOMS. 


During the ensuing spring the 
pats portion of the people of Stock- 
olm endured much mental suffering 
from the evil news arriving daily 
from the scene of the Danish war, 
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the brave little nation finding it out 
of the question to cope with the two 
big bullies, who have since belaboured 
each other so heartily. Very strange 
were the uniform visions which 
haunted the poor privates, as well as 
the officers during their ens 
retreat from their vainly truste 
defence, the Dannewerk,—wakin 
visions induced by fatigue and men 
depression. 


‘**T have scarcely,’ says Erik Bégh, from 
whom I quote, ‘conversed with a single 
person who took part in that unhappy re- 
treat, all of whom, it must be remembered, 
had previously been exhausted by want of 
rest, of warmth, and of food, who had not 
experienced the same phenomenon. That 
however which astonished me most, was the 
remarkable analogy in the images present- 
ing themselves to men of totally dissimilar 
constitutions and temperaments. 5% 

‘What can be the cause of the visions 
which appeared to the greater number of 
our worn-out soldiers, and which were 
generally of the same character, namely, 
interminable perspectives of splendid pa- 
laces and houses on both sides of the road ? 
I have spoken to officers and privates, 
natives of towns and country places, and 
have learned that the same class of visions 
has appeared to all. In another respect I 
have also found out a remarkable coinci- 
dence, namely, that spite of the night being 
pitch dark, the palaces and buildings were 
bright as if seen by the clearest moonlight. 

“ Other visions have been of a still more 
fanciful character. 

“One man appeared to be marching 
through incessant ranks of soldiers, who 
with arms presented filled both sides of the 
way; another saw innumerable white tents 
the whole length of the line; a third, a 
luxuriant summer landscape; a fourth, 
arcades of oriental lamps; a fifth, a com- 
plete illumination with crackers, rockets, 
and fountains of fire, as far as the eye could 
reach. It was always nearly the same 
object which presented itself, repeated in 
endless variations as a Fata Morgana, and 
the illusion was seldom of a painful or dis- 
agreeable character. Of the latter class of 
illusions I have only heard one or two 
instances, 

“The first was from an officer who was 
obliged to employ whatever time he could 
spare from severe field duty, in writing and 
making calculations in figures. ‘By de- 
grees,’ said he, ‘as the day darkened, and 
distant objects became indistinct, the white 
snow-covered plain raised itself perpendicu- 
larly on either hand like two immense sheets 
of paper, which were ruled as the pages of 
an account-book, the posts of the telegraph 
representing the vertical, and the wires the 
horizontal lines; and as I went on, becoming 
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ever closer and closer to each other, and at 
length crowded with names and figures, 
which in the fifth column, being all frac- 
tional, were enough to torment a man in 
the full use of his faculties to death, much 
more a poor wretch who felt himself on the 
eve of losing his senses altogether.” 


“The pleasant visions must have 
been very exceptional under the cir- 
cumstances. There are but few who 
cannot recall the disagreeable and 
distracting scenes and objects that 
presented themselves to them in 
dreams, when suffering in fever or 
mental inquietude. he following 
annoyance was a thoroughly natural 
one. It occurred to a poor private, 
Lars Jansen, or Jan Larsen, ‘ who 
had been unusually exposedto hunger, 
cold, and night duty ; and who was 
barely able by the extremest exertion 
of his will, to drag himself along in 
the ranks.’ He thus explained his 
wretchedness :— 


“That which tormented me most was, 
that whichever way [ turned my eyes, I 
saw nothing but great storehouses, from all 
the windows of which looked famished ware- 
housemen making faces at me, and singing, 
ha, ha, ha,—ha, ha, ha! just as is sung in 
the chorus of Orpheus. I heard this tune 
for more than four hours together, andthough 
I talked to my comrades it was all the same; 
—-still the terrible melody, ha, ha, ha! and 
the famished countenances made grimaces 
at me, keeping time to the hideous tune. 
It was more than mortal could bear. 

“¢The effect of this excessive fatigue and 
anxiety was such, that many of the sufferers 
seemed nearly passing into mental aberra- 
tion. There were some who for a time lost 
their memory to that degree that they nei- 
ther knew whence they were coming, nor 
whither they were going. There wereofficers 
who were unable to state to what regiment 
they belonged ; and I have heard one of the 
bravest among them acknowledge, that for 
half an hour he was in despair, feeling that 
in case of an attack he should be as much 
at his wits’ end as a drunken man.’” 


THE WHITE CAPS OF UPSALA, 


The Swedish king, as we know, 
did not come to the aid of his Danish 
brother in his strait; but all the 
hearts in Sweden deeply sympathised 
with the suffering of their poor neigh- 
bours and kinsmen. The students 
from the University of Upsala came 
in their white college caps, and 
gave three concerts for the benefit 
of the sufferers. Accompanied by 
the enthusiastic populace they pro- 
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ceeded from the quay to the palace, 
and gave their opening serenade in 
its court. The king and his daughter- 
in-law came out and thanked them. 

The concerts were given in St. 
Catherine’s church, which affords 
accommodation to nearly 3,000 per- 
sons ; and great was the crowding to 
gettickets, and great were the exclam- 
ations at their high price, two riks- 
dalers. Two hundred students formed 
the choir; and thirty, acting as 
stewards, carried round deliciously 
cold water in glasses among the crowd 
during the intervals. 

“When the two hundred voices burst 
forth, a thrill passed ‘through my whole 
being ; for unaccompanied by instrumental 
music, the voices themselves were like a 
grand organ, or well appointed orchestra. 
The programme contained the words of all 
the songs, fourteen in number. 

They were principally in Swedish ; but there 
were Danish and Norwegian, also a few 
German, and one French.” 


One was a version of the German 
students’ lay—“ Where is the German 
Fatherland?’ Another detailed a 
bridal procession with its accompani- 
ments of fine scenery, pastoral chorus, 
ringing of welcome S the church 
bells, &e. This was succeeded by a 
drum march. “These songs were 
followed by the sweetest little Folks- 
songs, some Norwegian, which I wish 
I could give here, so full are they of 
the half mournful spirit of that str ong 
earnest northern er ” Great was 
the brotherly enthusiasm these con- 
certs excited; they produced near 
£1,000 sterling. 


“Of course there was nothing talked of 
for days afterwards but the young fellows, 
whose white caps flecking the yet wintry 
streets like sunshine, were a very pleasant 
sight. Wherever you went, you saw white 
caps, white caps calling on acquaintance, 
white caps seeing the lions of Stockholm, 
white caps driven out by their entertainers 
to places of resort, white caps mingled with 
the crowd to greet the spring appearance of 
royalty on Whitsun-eve in the customary 
drive to the Djurgard. 

“There was but one shadow to the plea- 
sant sunny picture of the visit of the white- 
caps, and that was the quantity of punch 
which many of them drank, and which cer- 
tain wise and sober people mourned over 
considerably.” . 

Madame Michaeli, the Swedish 
Prima Donna, also gave a concert for 
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the suffering inhabitants of Sonder- 
berg, and Madame Normann, the 
celebrated violinist, gave her services, 
and enchanted the listeners by the 
sweet sounds of her instrument. 


THINGS THEATRICAL. 


However successful such exhibi- 
tions as these might turn out, the 
theatre is not at all the same object 
of interest which it is in Copenhagen. 
In the early part of the seventeenth 
century we hear of a learned Mes- 
senius of the University of Upsal, 
who composed four dramas on sub- 
jects of Swedish history, which were 
acted by the students. They gave 
such pleasure that the student actors 
were invited to present them before 
the court. 


“The people do not feel the stage as an 
essential part of their life. It was in keep- 
ing with this sentiment that when a lady, 
a friend of Tante* Fredrika’s, sent her two 
country maid-servants to the theatre, think- 
ing to give them a pleasure, they quickly 
reappeared, 

“*You have surely not been to the theatre,’ 
said their mistress, surprised. 

“*Oh, yes, we went to the theatre, and 
sat there, till suddenly a curtain drew up, 
and some ladies and gentlemen began talk- 
ing together; but as it was on family mat- 
ters we felt we were intruding, and so came 
home.’ ” 


The Swedes are naturally proud of 


their Jenny Lind. They even rever- 
ence her early friend and tutor, Lind- 
blad (Lime-Tree Leaf), who may be 
still seen taking his walk through the 
streets. 


“Tn 1837, Miss Agatha Bremer came to 
Stockholm in the autumn and was present 
at a performance by the pupils of the 
theatre. On her return she related how 
much she was struck and bewitched by the 
acting of a little girl as a beggar child, 
There was wit and genius in every move- 
ment. She threw herself heart and soul 
into the character, and put in droll inven- 
tions of her own, which were inimitable, 
There never was such an ingenious, saucy, 
fascinating, little beggar. Miss Agatha, 
who had a quick native perception of what 
was truly good, prophesied a great success 
for her. . Next year it was fulfilled,” 


Her country men and women value 
Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmid as 
much for her kind and charitable 
disposition as for her musical talents. 


* Aunt, an expression of endearment, 
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FLITTINGS AND WEDDINGS. 


During the month of June carts 
heavily han with household fur- 
niture, including the baby’s cradle 
andthe canary and its cage, are leaving 
Stockholm. Everyone but such as 
are confined to the city by office or 
overty flit to “some wooden shanty 
ce the side of a pleasant creek, and 
amongst meadow lands and birch 
woods.” Great folk flit of course, 
without the trouble of removing their 
furniture. The city assumes its work- 
day clothes. Flats lately in posses- 
sion of families, are known to be 
unoccupied by the inner surface of 
the windows being whitewashed to 
exclude the sun’s rays. Summer 
visitors see the capital of Sweden 
under a disadvantage. 

Weddings, whatever forms they 
may assume in other countries, ought 
to be dreaded in Sweden. Such 
difficulties must be overcome, such 
turnings of houses topsy-turvey, and 
such confusion as introduces a union! 
Formerly a bride not incumbered with 
worldly goods, perambulated her 
neighbourhood, tapping with a switch 
at each door, but not going in ; tow, 
wool, and hemp, were brought out to 
her. The bridegroom, furnished with 
a sack, quested for oats. A wedding 
in a well-to-do family was preceded 
by the “stowing away of goods and 
chattels in sheds and barns,” and for 
weeks afterwards nobody knew where 
to find anything. The bride must 
not make any part of her clothing ; 
every stitch introduces a tear. Her 
crown, adorned with a plume of 
feathers, high enough to sweep the 
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ceiling, belongs to the parish. She 
must wear it beginning to dance, 
though it is sure to fall off. If she 
can get the first sight of the bride- 
poem before the ceremony, she will 

the master, especially if it is 
effected through a ring. 

A canopy, represented by a shawl 
in some instances, is held over the 
= during the marriage ceremony. 

hen it is concluded the bride dances 
with the clergyman, and then with 
all the other men present ; the bride- 
groom undertakes the same labour 
with the women. At weddings of 
lain folk, dishes of meat and fish, 

oth flavoured with horse-radish, 
succeed each other from midnight 
till three o’clock in the morning. 
Every dish must be tasted, but vege- 
tables are considered vulgar at these 
entertainments. Being fortified by 
this substantial refreshment, they are 
fitted to endure the fatigues of the 
ensuing dance. We rejoice at not 
being among the invited. 

We are obliged to leave untouched 
several subjects of much interest ; 
such as the rare literary treasures still 
preserved in the University of Upsal, 
a sketch of Finnish memorabilia, 
notices of several Swedish literary 
notabilities, &c. The young authoress 
being well disposed to see everything 
connected with Miss Bremer and her 
country in the best lights, there is a 
genial, cheerful, good-natured tone 
about her book, which, besides, shows 
its writer to possess great powers of 
observation, a disposition to put the 
best construction on matters, aud a 
benevolent and religious spirit. 


THE BROOK, 


Two lovers, straying by a brook, 

Two pair of feet that slowly pace, 
Two earnest eyes, with passionate look, 
Bent on a young and blushing face. 
One eager voice that whispers low, 
The words so often said before, 

A willing ear that hears the vow, 


A heart that yearns for nothing more, 


One drooping form that strays alone, 
To watch the waters gleam and glide, 
To fancy that a lost love-lone 
Is mingling with its murmuring tide ; 
To gaze into the stream and trace, 
What of the future it could show, 
Only to see one pate sad face, 
Reflected in the depths below. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


OLD FRIENDS ON THE GREEN, 


Tom SEpLEY saw the Etherage girls 
on the green, and instead of assisting 
as he had intended, at the great doings 
in the town, he walked over to have 
a talk with them. 

People who know Cardyllian re- 
member the two seats, partly stone, 
partly wood, which are placed on the 
green, near the margin of the sea— 
seats without backs—on which you 
can sit with equal comfort, facing the 
water and the distant mountains, or 
the white-fronted town and old Castle 
of Cardyllian. Looking toward this 
latter prospect, the ladies sat, in- 
terested, no doubt, though they pre- 
ferred a distant view, in the unusual 
bustle of the quiet old place. 

On one of these seats sat Charit 
and Agnes, and as he approached, 
smiling, up got Charity and walked 
some steps towards him; looking 
kindly, but not smiling, for that was 
not her wont, and with her thin hand, 
in dog-skin glove, extended to grect 
him. 

“How are you, Thomas Sedley? 
when did you come?” asked Miss 
Charity, much gladder to see him 
than she appeared. 

“T arrived this morning ; you're all 
well, I hope ;” he was looking at Ag- 
nes, and would have got away from 
Miss Charity, but that she held him 
still by the hand. 

“ All very well, thank you, exce t 
Agaes. I don’t think she’s very well. 
I have ever so much to tell you when 

ou and I have a quiet opportunity, 
but not now,”—she was speaking in 
a low tone ;—“ and now go and ask 
Agnes how she is.” 

So he did. She smiled a little 
languidly he thought, and was not 
looking very strong, but prettier than 
ever—so very pretty! She blushed 
too, very brilliantly,as heapproached ; 
it would have been very flattering 
had he not seen Cleve Verney walking 

i freen toward the 


uickly over the 
Etherage group. For whom was the 


blush? Two gentlemen had fired 
simultaneously. 

“Your bird ? 
bird !—isn’t it ?” 

Now Tom Sedley did not think the 
bird his, and he felt, somehow, 
strangely vexed. And he got through 
his greeting uncomfortably ; his mind 
was away with Cleve Verney, who 
was drawing quickly near. 

“Oh! Mr. Verney, what a time it is 
since we saw you last!’ exclaimed 
emphatic Miss Charity; “I really 
began to think you’d never come.” 

‘Very good of you, Miss Etherage, 
to think about me.” 

* And you never gave me your sub- 
scription for our poor old woman, 
last winter !” 

“Oh ! my subscription? I'll give it 
now—what was it to be—a pound ?” 

“No, you promised only ten shil- 
lings, but it ought to be a pound. 
think less would be shameful.” 

“Then, Miss Agnes, shall it be a 
pound ?” he said, turning to her with 
a laugh—with his fingers in his purse, 
“whatever you say I'll do.” 

“ Agnes—of course, a pound,” said 
Charity, in her nursery style of ad- 
monition. 

“Charity says it must be a pound,” 
answered Agnes. 

“And you say so ?” 

“Of course, I must.” 

“Then a pound it is—and mind,” 
he added, laughing, and turning to 
Miss Charity with the coin in his fin- 
gers, “Tm to figure in your book of 

nefactors—your golden book of 
saints, or martyrs, rather ; but you 
need not put down my name, only 
‘The old woman’s friend,’ or‘ A lover 
of flannel,’ or ‘A promoter of petti- 
coats,’ or any other benevolent alias 
you think becoming.” 

“*The =, a ae will = 
very nicely,” sai arity gravely. 
“Thank you, Mr. Verney, and we 
were so glad to hear that your uncle 
has succeeded at last to the peerage. 


I rather think my 
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He can be of such wse—you really 
would be—he and you both, Mr. Ver- 
ney—quite amazed and astounded, if 
you knew how much poverty there is 
in this town.” 

“Tt’s well he does not know just 
now, for he wants all his wits about 
him. This is a critical occasion, you 
know, and the town expects great 
things from a practised orator. I’ve 
stolen away, just for five minutes, to 
ask you the news. We are at Ware, 
for a few days, only two or three 
friends with us. They came across 
in my boat to-day. We are going to 
set all the tradespeople on earth 
loose upon the house in a few days. 
It is to be done in an incredibly 
short time ; and my uncle is talking 
of getting down some of his old lady 
relations to act chaperon, and we hope 
to have you all overthere. You know 
it’s all made up, that little coldness 
between my uncle and your father. 
I’m so glad. Your father wrote him 
such a nice note to-day explaining his 
absence—-he never goes into a crowd, 
he says—and Lord Verney wrote him 
a line to say if he would allow him 
he would go up to Hazelden to pay 
his respects this afternoon.” 

This move was a suggestion of Mr. 
Larkin’s, who was pretty well up in 
election strategy. 

“T’ve ascertained, my Lord, he’s 
good for a hundred and thirty-seven 
votes in the county, and your lord- 
ship has managed him with such 
consummate tact that a very little 
more will, with the Divine blessing, 
induce the happiest, and I may say, 
considering the disparity of your 
lordship’s relations and his, the 
most dutiful feelings on his part— 
resulting, in fact, in your lordship’s 
obtaining the absolute command of 
the constituency. You were de- 
feated, my Lord, last time, by only 
forty-three votes, with his influence 
against you. If your lordship were 
to start your nephew, Mr. Cleve 
Verney, for it next time, having made 

our ground good with him, he would 
S returned, Coc speaking, by a 
sweeping majority.” 

- go, de: erney’s going up to see 

apa! Agnes, we — to be at 
coo He must have luncheon.” 

“ No—a thousand thanks—but all 
that’s explained. There’s luncheon 
to be in the town-hall—it’s part of 
the programme—and speeches—and 
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all that kind of rubbish ; so he can 
only run up for a few minutes, just 
to say, ‘How do ye do? and away 
again. So, pray, don’t think of going 


all that way, and he’ll come here to 
be introduced, and make your ac- 
quaintance ; and now tell me all your 


news. 

“Well, those odd people went away 
from Malory ”—began harity. 

“Oh, yes, I heard, I think, some- 
thing of that,” said Cleve, intending 
to change the subject, perhaps. But 
Miss Charity went on, for in that 
eventless scene an occurrence of any 
kind is too precious to be struck out 
of the record on any ground. 

“They went away as mysterious] 
as they came—almost—and so sud- 
denly”—— 

“You forget, Charity, dear, Mr. 
Verney was at Ware when they went, 
and here two or three times after they 
left Malory.” 

“So I was,” said Cleve, with an 
uneasy glance at Tom Sedley, “I 
knew I had heard something of it.” 

“Oh, yes,” and they say that the 
old man was both mad and in debt.” 

“ What a combination !” said Cleve. 

“Yes, I assure you, and a Jew 
came down with twenty or thirty 
bailiffsS—I’m only telling you what 
Mr. Apjohn heard, and the people 
here tell us—and a mad doctor, and 
ever so many people with strait 
waistcoats, and they surrounded Ma- 
lory; but he was gone !—not a human 
being knew where—and that hand- 
— girl, wasn’t she quite bee-au-ti- 

u 


“Oh, what everyone says, youknow 
must be true,” said jw” : 

“What do you say?” she urged 
upon Tom Sedley. 

7 Oh, I say ditto to everyone, of 
course. 

“Well, I should think so, for you 
know you are quite desperately in 
love with her,” said Miss Charity. 

“1? Why, I really never spoke to 
her in all my life. Now if you had 
said Cleve Verney.” 

“Oh, yes! Ifyou had named me. 
But, by Jove, there they go. Do 
7 7 a My uncle a the mayor, 
an e lesser people, troopin 
away to the town-hall’ Good-bye! 
I haven’t another moment. You'll 
be here, I , when we get out; 
do, pray. I have not a moment.” 

And he meant a glance for Miss 
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Agnes, but it lost itself in air, for 
that young lady was looking down, 
in.a little reverie on the grass, at the 
tip of her tiny boot. 

“ There's old Miss Christian owt 
I declare,” exclaimed Charity. “ Did 
you ever hear of such a thing? I 
wonder whether doctor knows she’s 
out to-day. I'll just go and speak 
to her. If he doesn’t, I'll simply 
tell her she’s mad /” 

And away marched Miss Charity, 
bent upon finding out, as she said, all 
about it. 

“ Agnes,” said Tom Sedley, “it 
seemed to me you were not glad to 
see me. Are you vexed with me ?” 

“ Vexed? No, indeed!” she said, 
gently, and looking up with a smile. 

“ And your sister said” Tom 
paused, for he did not know whether 
Charity’s whisper about her not 
having been “ very strong” might not 
be a confidence. 

“ What does Charity say ?” asked 
Agnes almost sharply, while a little 
flush appeared in her cheeks. 

“Well, she said she did not think 
you were so strong as usual. That 
was all.” 

“That was all—no great conse- 
quence,” said she, with a little smile 
upon the grass and sea-pinks—a smile 
that was bitter. 

“You can’t think I meant that, 
little Agnes, J of all people ; but I 
never was good at talking. And you 
know I did not mean that.” 

“ People often say—Z do, I know— 
what they mean without intending 
it,” she answered, carelessly. “I 
know you would not make a rude 
speech—I’m sure of that ; and as to 
what we say accidentally, can it sig- 
nify very much? Mr. Verney said 
he was coming back after the 
speeches, and Lord Verney, he said, 
didn’t he? I wonder you don’t look 
in at the Town-hall. You could 
make us laugh, by telling all about 
it, by-and-bye—that is, if we happen 
to see you again.” 

“Of course you should see me 

in.” 

“T meant this evening ; to-morrow 
T’m sure we should,” said she. 

“Tf I went there; but I’m not 

ing. I think that old fellow, 
Ford Verney, Cleve’s uncle, is an im- 
pater old muff. Everyone knows 

e’s a muff, though he 7s Cleve’s 
uncle ; he gave me just one finger 
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to-day, and looked at me as if I ought 
to be anywhere but where I was. I 
have as good a right as he to be in 
Cardyllian, and I venture to say the 
people like me a great deal better 
than they like him, or ever will.” 

_ “And so you punish him by refus- 
ing your countenance to this—what 
shall I call it !—gala.” 

“Oh ! of course you take the Ver- 
ney’s part against me; they are 
swells, and I am a nobody.” 

He thought Miss Agnes coloured 
a little at this remark. The blood 
grows sensitive and capricious when 
people are ailing, and a hint is enough 
to send it to or fro; but she said 
only— 

“T never heard of the feud before. 
I thought that you and Mr. Verney 
were very good friends.” 

“So we were ; so we are—Cleve 
and I. Ofcourse, I was speaking of 
the old Lord. Cleve, of course, no one 
ever hears anything but praises of 
Cleve. I suppose I ought to beg your 
pardon for having talked as I did of 
old Lord Verney ; it’s petty treason, 
isn’t it, to talk lightly of a Verney, 
in Cardyllian or its neighbourhood ?” 
said Sedley, a little sourly. 

“T don’t know that; but I dare say 
if you mean to ask leave to fish 
or shoot, it might be as well not to 
attack them.” 

“ Well, I shan’t in your hearing.” 

And with this speech came a 
silence. 

“JT don’t think, somehow, that 
Cleve is as frank with me as he used 
to be. Can you imagine any reason ?” 
said Tom, after an interval. 

“I? No, upon my word—unless 
you are as frank to him about his 
uncle, as you have been with me.” 

“Well, ’'m not. I never spoke to 
him about his uncle. But Shrapnell, 
who tells me all the news of Car- 
dyllian while I’m away "—this was 
pointedly spoken—“ said I thought 
that he had not been down here ever 
since the Malory people left, and I 
find that he was here for a week—at 
least at Ware—last Autumn, for a 
fortnight ; and he never told me, 
though he knew, for I said so to him, 
that I thought he had stayed away, 
and I think that was very odd.” 

“He may have thought that he 
was not bound to account to you for 
his time and movements,” said Miss 
Agnes. 
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“Well, he was here; Mrs. Jones 
was good enough to tell me so, though 
other people make a secret of it ; you 
saw him here, I dare say.” 

“Yes he was here, for a few days. 
I think in October, or the end of 
September.” 

“Oh! thank you. But as I said, 
I had heard that already from Mrs. 
Jones, who is a most inconvenient 
gossip upon nearly al/ subjects.” 

“T rather like Mrs. Jones; you 
mean the ‘draper,’ as we call her? and 
if Mr. Verney is not as communicative 
as you would have him, I really can’t 
help it ; I can only assure you for your 
comfort that the mysterious tenants 
of Malory had disappeared long be- 
fore that visit.” 

“T know perfectly when they went 
away,” said Sedley drily. 

Miss Agnes nodded with a scarcely 
perceptible smile. 

“ And I know—that is, I found out 
afterwards—that he admired her, I 
mean the young lady—Margaret, they 
called her—awfully. He never let me 
know it himself, though. I hate 
fellows being so close and dark about 
everything, and I’ve found out other 
things ; and, in short, if people don’t 
like to tell me their—secrets I won't 
call them, for everyone in Cardyllian 
knows all about them—I’m hanged 
if Iask them. All I know is, that 
Cleve is going to live a good deal at 
Ware, which means at Cardyllian, 
which will be a charming thing, a 
positive blessing, won't it? for the 
inhabitants and neighbours, and that 
I shall trouble them very little hence- 
forward with my presence. There's 
Charity beckoning to me ; would you 
mind my going to see what she 
wants ?” 

So, dismissed, away he ran like a 
“fielder” after a “by,” as he had 
often run over the same ground 
before. 

“Thomas Sedley, I want you to 
tell Lyster, the apothecary, to send 
a small bottle of sal volatile to 
Miss Christian immediately. I'd go 
myself—it’s only round the corner— 
but I’m afraid of the crowd. If he 
ean give it to you now, perhaps you'd 
bring it, and I’ll wait here.” 

When he brought back the phial, 
and Miss Charity had given it with 
a message at Miss Christian’s trellaced 
door, she took Tom's arm, and said— 

“She has not been looking well.” 
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‘ “You mean Agnes?” conjectured 
e. 

“Yes, of course. She’s not herself. 
She does not tell me, but I know the 
cause, and, as an old friend of ours, 
and a friend, beside, of Mr. Cleve 
Verney, I must tell you that I think 
he is using her disgracefully.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, most flagitiously.” 

“How do you mean? Shrapnell 
wrote me word that he was very 
attentive, and used to join her in her 
walks, and afterwards he said that 
he had been mistaken, and discovered 
that he was awfully in love with the 
young lady at Malory.” 

“Don’t believe a word of it. I 
wonder at Captain Shrapnell circulat- 
ing such insanity. He must know 
how it really was, and ts. I look upon 
it as perfectly wicked, the way that 
Captain Shrapnell talks. You're not 
to mention it, of cowrse, to anyone. 
It would be scandalous of you, Tho- 
mas Sedly, to think of breathing a 
word to mortal—mind that ; but I'm 
certain you wouldn't.” 

“ What a beast Cleve Verney has 
turned out!” exclaimed Tom Sedley. 
“Do you think she still cares for 


him ?”” 

“Why, of course she does. If he 
had been paying his addresses to me, 
and that J had grown by his perse- 
verance and devotion to like him, do 
you think, Thomas Sedley, that al- 
though I might give him up in conse- 
quence of his misconduct, that I could 
ever cease to feel the same kind of 
feeling about him?” And as she put 
this incongruous case, she held Tom 
Sedley’s arm firmly, showing her bony 
wrist above her glove ; and with her 
gaunt brown face and saucer eyes 
turned full upon him, rather fiercely, 
Tom felt an inward convulsion at the 
picture of Cleve’s adorations at this 
shrine, and the melting of the nymph, 
which by a miracle he repressed. 

“ But you may have more constancy 
than Agnes,” he suggested. 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Thomas 
Sedley. Every nice girl is the same.” 
‘May I talk to Cleve about it ?” 
“On no account. No nice girl 
could m him now, and an apology 
would be simply ridiculous. J have 
not spoken to him on the subject, and 
though I had intended cutting him, 
my friend Mrs. Splayfoot was so clear 
that I should meet him just as usual, 
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that I do control the expression of my 
feelings, and endeavour to talk to him 
indifferently, though I should like wn- 
commonly to tell him how odious I 
shall always think him.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Tom, who 
had been pondering. “Cleve did tell 
me, that time—it’s more than a year 
ago now—it was a year in Autumn— 
that he admired Agnes, and used to 
walk with you on the green every 
day; he did certainly. I must do 
him that justice. But suppose Agnes 
did not show that she liked him, he 
might not have seen any harm.” 

“That's the way you men always 
take one another's parts. I must 
say, I think it is odious,” exclaimed 
Charity, with a flush in her thin 
cheeks, and a terrible emphasis. 

“But, I say, did she let him see 
that she liked him ?” 

“« No, of courseshe didn’t. No nice 
girl would. But of course he saw it,” 
argued Charity. 

“Oh, then she showed it ?” 

“No, she did not show it; there 
was nothing in anything she said or 
did, that could lead anyone, by look, 
or word, or act, to imagine that she 
liked him. How can you be so per- 
verse and ridiculous, Thomas Sedley, 
to think she’d show her liking ? Why, 
even J don’t know it. I never saw 
it. She's a great deal too nice. You 
don’t know Agnes. I should not ven- 
ture to Aint at it myself. Gracious 
goodness! Whut fool you are. Tho- 
mas Sedley! Hush.” 
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The concluding caution was admi- 
nistered in consequence of their hav- 
ing got very near the seat where 
Agnes was sitting. 

“Miss Christian is only nervous, 
‘ome old thing, and Tom Sedley has 

en getting sal volatile for her, and 
she'll be quite well in a day or two. 
Hadn’t we better walk a little up 
and down ; it’s growing too cold for 
you to sit any longer, Agnes dear. 
Come.” 

And up got obedient Agnes, and 
the party of three walked up and 
down the green, conversing upon all 
sorts of subjects but the one so ably 
handled by Charity and Tom Sedley 
a two or three minutes’ private 
talk. 

And now the noble lord and his 
party, and the mayor, and the corpo- 
ration, and Mr. Larkin, and Captain 
Shrapnell, and many other celebrities, 
were seen slowly emerging from the 
lane that passes the George Inn, upon 
the green, and the peer having said a 
word or two to the mayor, and also to 
Lady Wimbledon, and bowed and 
as toward the jetty, the main 

ody proceeded slowly toward that 
point, while Lord Verney, accom- 
panied by Cleve, walked grandly to- 
ward the young ladies who were to 
be presented. 
om Sedley, observing this move- 
ment, took his leave hastily, and in 
rather a marked way walked off at 
right angles with Lord Verney’s line 
of march, twirling his cane, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


VANE ETHERAGE GREETS LORD VERNEY. 


So the great Lord Verney, with the 
flush of his brilliant successes in the 
Town-hall still upon his thin cheeks, 
and a countenance dry and solemn, to 
which smiling came not easily, made 
the acquaintance of the Miss Ether- 
ages, and observed that the younger 
was “sweetly pretty, about it, and her 
elder sister appeared to him a parti- 
cularly sensible young woman, and 
was, he understood, very useful in the 
charities, and things.” And he re- 
ted to them in his formal way, his 
-— of seeing them at Ware, and 
was as gracious as such a man can be, 
and instead of attorneys and writs 
sent grouse and grapes to Hazelden. 


And thus this narrow man, who did 
not easily forgive, expanded and for- 
gave, and the secret of the subsidence 
of the quarrel, and of the Christian 
solution of the “difficulty,” was 
ny Mr. Vane Etherage’s hundred 
and thirty votes in the county. 

What a blessing to these countries 
is representative government, with 
its attendant institution of the can- 
vass! It is the one galvanism which 
no material can resist. It melts every 
heart, and makes the coldest, hardest, 
heaviest metals burst into beautiful 
flame. Granted that at starting, 
the geniality, repentance, kindness, 
are so many arrant hypocrisies ; yet 
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who can tell whether these repent- 
ances, in white sheets, taper in hand, 
these offerings of birds and fruits, 
these smiles and compliments, and 
“Christian courtesies,” may not end 
in improving the man who is com- 
pelled to act like a good fellow and 
accept his kindly canons, and improve 
him also with whom these better re- 
lations are established ? As muscle is 
added to the limb, so strength is added 
to the particular moral quality we 
exercise, and kindness is elicited, and 
men perhaps end by having some of 
the attributes which they ‘Ddegan by 
affecting. At all events, any recogni- 
tion of the kindly and peaceable 
social philosophy of Christianity is, so 
far as it goes, good. 

“* What a sensible, nice, hospitable 
old man Lord Verney is ; I think him 
the most sensible and the nicest man 
I ever met,” said Miss Charity, in an 
enthusiasm which was quite genuine, 
for she was, honestly, no respecter of 
persons. “And young Mr. Verney 
certainly looked very handsome, but 
I don’t like him.” 

“Don’t like him! Why?” said 
Agnes, looking up. 

“Because I think him perfectly 
odious,” replied Miss Charity. 

Agnes was inured to Miss Charity’s 
adjectives, and even the fierce flush 
that accompanied some of them failed 
to alarm her. 

“ Well, I rather like him,” she said, 
quietly. 

“You can’t like him, Agnes. It is 
not a matter of opinion at all; it’s 
just simply a matter of fact—and 
you know that he is a most worldly, 
selfish, cruel, and, J think, wicked 
young man, and you need not talk 
about him, for he’s odious. And here 
comes Thomas Sedley again.” 

Agnes smiled a faint and bitter 


smile. ; 

“ And what do you think of him ?” 
she asked. 

“Thomas Sedley ? 
like him; we all like him. 
you ?” answered Charity. 

“Yes, pretty well—very well. I 
suppose he has faults, like other 
people. He’s good-humoured, selfish, 
of course—I fancy they ail are. And 

apa likes him, T think ; but really, 


Of course I 
Don’t 


harrie, if you want to know, I don’t 
care if I never saw him again.” 
“ Hush !” 
“ Well ! 
VOL. LXX.—NO, CCCCXVI. 


You’ve got rid of the 
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Verneys, and here I am again,” said 
Tom, approaching. “ They are going 
up to Hazelden to see your father.” 

And so they were—up that pretty 
walk that passes the mills and 
ascends steeply by the precipitous 
side of the wooded glen, so steep, 
that in two places you have to mount 
by rude flights of steps—a most se- 
questered glen, and utterly silent, 
except for the sound of the mill- 
stream tinkling and crooning through 
the rocks below, unseen through the 
dense boughs and stems of the wood 
beneath. 

If Lord Verney in his conciliatory 
condescension was grand, so was Vane 
Etherage on the occasion of receiving 
and forgiving him at Hazelden. He 
had considered and constructed a 
little speech, with some pomp of 
language, florid and magnanimous. 
He had sat in his bath-chair for half- 
an-hour at the little iron gate of the 
flower-garden of Hazelden, no inmate 
of which had ever seen him look, for 
a continuance, so sublimely important. 
and indeed solemn, as he had done all 
that morning. 

Vane Etherage had made his ar- 
area to receive Lord Verney 
with a dignified deference. He was 
to be wheeled down the incline about 
200 yards, to “the bower,” to meet 
the peer at that point, and two 
lusty fellows were to push him up by 
Lord Verney’s side to the heusuiiioe 
wine and other comforts awaited him. 

John Evans had been placed at the 
mill to signal to the people above at 
Hazelden by a musket-shot the ar- 
rival of Lord Verney at that stage of 
his progress. The flagstaff and rig- 
ging on the green platform at Hazel- 

en were fluttering all over with all 
the flags that ever were invented, in 
honour of the gala. 

Lord Verney ascended, leaning upon 
the arm of his nephew, wit Mr. 
Larkin and the Mayor for supporters, 
Captain Shrapnell, Doctor Lyster, 
and two or three other distinguished 
inhabitants of Cardyllian bringing up 
the rear. 

Lord Verney carried his head high, 
and grew reserved and rather silent 
as they got on, and as they passed 
under the solemn shadow of the great 
trees by the mill, an overloaded musket 
went off with a sound like a cannon, 
as Lord Verney afterwards protested, 
close to the unsuspecting party, and 
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a loud and long whoop from John 
Evans completed the concerted signal. 

The Viscount actually jumped, and 
Cleve felt the shock of his arm against 
liis side. 

“ D)—— you, John Evans, what the 
devil are you doing ?” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Shrapnell, who, turning from 
white to crimson, was the first of the 
party to recover his voice. 

“ Yes, sir, thank you—very good,” 
said Evans, touching his hat, and 
smiling incessantly with the incoher- 
ent volubility of Welsh politeness. 
“A little bit of a squib, sir, if you 
please, for Captain Squire Etherage 
—very well, I thank you—to let him 
know Lord Verney—very much 
obliged, sir—was at the mill—how do 
you do, sir ?—and going up to Hazel- 
den, if you please, sir.” 

And the speech subsided in a little, 
gratified laugh of delighted polite- 
ness. 

“You'd better not do that again, 
though,” said the Captain, with a 
menacing wag of his head, and avail- 
ing himself promptly of the opportu- 
nity of improving his relations with 
Lord Verney, he placed himself by his 
side, and assured him that though he 


was an old campaigner, and had smelt 

owder in all parts of the world, he 
had never heard such a report from a 
musket in all his travels and adven- 
tures before; and hoped Lord Verney’s 


hearing was not the worse of it. He 
had known a general officer deafened 
by a shot, and, by Jove, his own ears 
were singing with it still, accustomed 
as he was, by Jupiter, to such things ! 

His lordship, doing his best on the 
festive occasion, smiled uncomfort- 
ably, and said— 

“Ves—thanks—ha, ha! I really 
thought it was a cannon—about it.” 

And Shrapnell called back and 
said— 

“ Don’t you be coming on with that 
thing, John Evans—do you mind !— 
Lord Verney’s had quite enough of 
that. 

“You'll excuse me, Lord Verney, 
I thought you’d wish so much said,” 
and Lord Verney bowed graciously. 

The answering shotand cheer which 
were heard from above announced to 
John Evans that the explosion, had 
been heard at Hazelden, and still 
smiling and touching his heart, he 
continued his voluble civilities— 
“Very good, sir, very much obliged, 
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sir, very well, I thank you; I hope 
you are very well, sir, very good 
indeed, sir,” and so forth, till they 
were out of hearing. 

The shot, indeed, was distinctly 
heard at the gay flag-staff up at 
Hazelden, and the Admiral got under 
weigh, and proceeded down the in- 
cline charmingly till they had nearly 
reached the little platform at the 
bower, where, like Christian in his 
progress, he was to make a halt. 

But his plans at this point were 
disturbed. Hardly twenty yards 
before they reached it, one of his men 
let go, the drag upon the other sud- 
denly increased, and resulted in a 
pull, which caused him to trip, and as 
men tripping while in motion down- 
hill will, he butted forward, charging 
headlong, and finally tumbling on 
his face, he gave to the rotatory 
throne of Mr. Etherage such an im- 
pulse as carried him quite past the 
arbour, and launched him upon the 
steep descent of the gravel-walk with 
a speed every moment accelerated. 

* Stop her !—ease her !—d you, 
Williams!” roared the Admiral, little 
knowing how idle were his orders. 
The bath-chair had taken head, the 
pace became furious; the running 
footmen gave up pursuit in despair, 
and Mr. Vane Etherage was obliged 
to concentrate his severest attention, 
as he never did before, on the task 
of guiding his flying vehicle, a feat 
which was happily favoured by the 
fact that the declivity presented no 
short turns. 

The sounds were heard below—a 
strange ring oa and a power- 
ful voice bawling, “Ease her! stop 
her !” and some stronger expressions. 

* Can't beacarriage, aboutit, here ?” 
exclaimed Lord Verney, halting 
abruptly, and only restrained from 
skipping upon the side bank by a 
sense of dignity. 

“Never mind, Lord Verney, don’t 
mind, I'll take care of you, ’'m your 
vanguard,” exclaimed Captain Shrap- 
nell, with a dare-devil gaiety, inspired 
by the certainty that it could not be 
a carriage, and the conviction that 
the adventure would proye nothing 
more than some children and nursery 
maids playing with a perambulator. 

His feelings underwent a revulsion, 
however, when old Vane Etherage, 
enveloped in cloaks and shawls, his 
hat gone, and his long grizzled hair 
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streaming backward, with a wild 
countenance, and both hands working 
the directing handle, came swooping 
into sight, roaring, maniacally, 
“ Kase her! back her !” and yawing 
frightfully in his descent upon them. 

Captain Shrapnell, they say, 
turned pale at the spectacle, but he 
felt he must now go through with it, 
or for ever sacrifice that castle-in-the- 
air, of which the events of the day had 
suggested the ground-plan and eleva- 
tion. 

“Good heaven! he'll be killed, 
about it !” exclaimed Lord Verney, 
peeping from behind a tree, with un- 
usual energy ; but whether he meant 
Shrapnell, or Etherage, or both, I 
don’t know, and nobody in that mo- 
ment of sincerity minded much what 
he meant. I dare say a front-rank 
man in a square at Waterloo did not 
feel before the gallop of the Cuirass- 
iers as the gallant Captain did before 
the charge of the large invalid who 
was descending upon him. All he 
meditated was a decent show of re- 
sistance, and as he had a stout walk- 
ing-stick in his hand, something might 
be done without risking his bones. 
So, as the old gentleman thundered 
downward, roaring “ Keep her off— 
keep her clear,’ Shrapnell, roaring 
“7’m your man!” nervously popped 
the end of his stick under the front 
wheel of the vehicle, himself skipping 
to one side, unhappily the wrong one, 
for the chair at this check spun round, 
and the next spectacle was, Mr. Vane 
Etherage and Captain Shrapnell, en- 
veloped in cloaks and mufflers, and 
rolling over and over in one another’s 
arms, like athletes in mortal combat, 
the Captain’s fist being visible, as they 
rolled round, at Mr. Vane Etherage’s 
back, with his walking-stick still 
clutched in it. 

The chair was lying on its side, 
the gentlemen were separated, Cap- 
tain Shrapnell jumped to his feet. 

“Well, Lord Verney, I believe I 
did something there !” said the gal- 
lant Captain with the air of a man 
who has done his duty, and knows it. 

“Done something! you've broke 
my neck, you lubber!” panted Mr. 
Vane Etherage who, his legs not being 
available, had been placed sitting with 
some cloaks about him, on the bank. 

Shrapnell grinned and winked ex- 
pressively, and confidentially _whis- 
pered, “Jolly old fellow he is—no 


one minds the Admiral ; we let him 
talk.” 

“ Lord Verney,” said his lordship, 
introducing himself with a look and 
air of polite concern. 

“No, my name’s Etherage,” said 
the invalid, mistaking—he fancied 
that Jos. Larkin, who was expounding 
his views of the accident grandly to 
Cleve Verney in the background, 
could not be less than a peer—‘ 1 
live up there, at Hazelden—devilish 
near being killed here, by that lubber 
there. Why I was running at the 
rate of five-and-twenty knots an hour, 
if I was makingene; and I remember 
it right well, sir, there’s a check down 
there, just before you come to the mill- 
stile, and the wall there; and I'd have 
run my bows right into it, and not a 
bit the worse, sir, if that d—— fellow 
had just kept out of the—the—king’s 
course, you know ; and egad, I don’t 
know now how it is—I suppose I’m 
smashed, sir.” 

“T hope not, sir. I am Lord Ver- 
ney—about it ; and it would pain me 
extremely to learn that any serious 
injuries, or—or—things—had been 
sustained, about it.” 

“T'll tell that in a moment,” said 
Doctor Lyster, who was of the party, 
briskly. 

So after a variety of twists and 
wrenches and pokes, Vane Etherage 
was pronounced sound and safe. 

“T don’t know how the devil I 
escaped !” exclaimed the invalid. 

“ By tumbling on me—very simply,” 
replied Captain Shrapnell with a 
spirited laugh. 

“You may set your mind at rest, 
Shrapnell,” said the Doctor walking 
up to him, with a congratulatory air. 
“ He’s all right, this time ; but you 
had better not mind giving the old 
fellow any more rolls of that sort— 
the pitcher to the well, you know— 
and the next time might smash 
him.” 

“Tm more concerned about smash- 
ing myself, thank you. The next 
time he may roll to the devil—and 
through whoever he pleases for me— 
knocked down with that blackguard 
old chair, and that great hulking fel- 
low on top of me—all for trying to be 
of use, egad, when everyone of you 
funked it—and not a soul asks about 
my bones, egad, or my neck either.” 

“Oh! come Shrapnell, you’re not 
setting up foy an old dog yet. There's 
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a difference between you and Ether- 
age,” said the Doctor. 

“ T hope so,” answered the Captain 
sarcastically, “ but civility is civility 
all the world over; and I can tell you, 
another fellow would make fuss 
enough about the pain I’m suffering.” 

It was found, further, that one 
wheel of the bath-chair was disorgan- 
ized, and the smith must come from 
the town to get it to rights, and that 


Tue evenings being short, the shops 
alight, and the _ people of Car- 
dyllian in their houses, Tom Sedley 
found the hour before dinner hang 
heavily on his hands. So he walked 
slowly up Castle-street, and saw 
Mr. Robson, the worthy post-master, 
standing, with his handsin his pockets, 
at the open door. 

“No letter for me, I dare say ?” 
asked Sedley. 

“ No, sir—nothing.” 

“T don’t know how to kill the 
time. I wish my dinner was ready. 
You dined, like a wise man, at one 
o'clock, I dare say ?”’ 

“We do—we dine early here, sir.” 

“T know it ; a capital plan. I do it 
myself, whenever | make any stay 
here.” 

“ And you can eat a bit 0’ some- 
thing hearty at tea then.” 

“To be sure ; that’s the good of 
it. I don’t know what todo with 
myself. I'll take a walk round by 
Malory. Can I leave the Malory let- 
ters for you ?” 

“You're only joking, sir.” 

“T was not, upon my honour. I'd 
be glad to bolt your shutters, or to 
twig your steps—anything to do. 
literally don’t know what to do with 
myself.” 

“There’s no family at Malory, you 
know, now, sir.” 

“Oh! I did not know. I knew the 
other family had gone. No letters to 
be delivered then ?” _ 

“Well, sir, there is—but you're 
only joking.” 

“What is it ?” ' 

“A letter to Mrs. Rebecca Mer- 
vyn—but I would not think of trou- 
bling a gentleman with it.” 

“Old Rebecca; why I made her 
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Vane Etherage, whocouldassoon have 
walked up a rainbow as up the accli- 
vity to Hazelden, must bivouac for a 
while where he sat. 

So there the visit was paid, and 
the exciting gala of that day closed, 
and the Viscount and his party 
marched down, with many friends at- 
tendant, to the jetty, and embarked 
in the yacht for Ware. 





acquaintance among the shingles and 
cockles on the sea-shore last year—a 
charming old sea-nymph, or whatever 
you call it !” 

“We all have a great respect for 
Mrs. Mervyn, down here, in Cardyl- 
lian. The family has a great opinion 
of her, and they think a great deal of 
her, like us,” said Mr. Robson, who did 
not care to hear any mysterious names 
applied to her without a protest. 

“ Well—so I say—so have I. I'll 
give her the letter, and take a re- 
ceipt,” said Sedley, extending his 
hand. 

“There really is a receipt, sir, want- 
ing,” said the official, amused. “It 
came this morning—and if you'll 
come in—if it isn’t too much trouble 
—I'll show it to you, please, sir.” 

In he stepped to the post-office, 
where Mr. Robson showed him a 
letter which he had that afternoon re- 
ceived. It said— 

“Srr,—I enclose five shillings, repre- 
sented by postage-stamps, which will 
enable you to pay a messenger on 
whom you can depend, to deliver a 
letter which I place along with this in 
the post-office, into the hand of Mrs. 
Mervyn, Steward’s-house, Malory, 
Cardyllian, to whom it is addressed, 
and which is marked with the letter 
D at the left hand corner. 


“T am, Sir, 
Your obt. servant, 
J. DINGWELL.” 
“The letter is come,” said Mr. 
Robson, taking it out of a pigeon- 
hole in a drawer, and thumbing it, 
and smiling on it with a gentle curi- 
osity. 
“ Yes—that’s it,” said Tom Sedley, 
also reading the address. “ ‘Mrs, 
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Mervyn’—what a queer old ghost of a 
lady she is!—‘ Malory,’ that’s the 
ground—and the letter D in the cor- 
ner. Well, ['m quite serious. I'll 
take the letter with pleasure, and see 
the old woman, and put it into her 
hand. Fm not joking, and I shall be 
back again, in an hour, I dare say, 
and I'll tell you what she says, and 
how she looks—that is, assuming it 
is a love-letter.” 

“ Well, sir, as you wish it ; andit’s 
very kind of you, and the old lady 
must sign a receipt, for the letter’s 
registered—but it’s tov much trouble 
for you, sir, is’nt it really ?” 

“Nonsense ; give me the letter. If 
you won’t, I can’t help it.” 

“And this receipt should be 
signed.” 

“* And the receipt also.” 

So away went our friend, duly fur- 
nished, and marched over the hill we 
know so well, that overhangs the sea, 
and down by the narrow old road to 
Malory, thinking of many things. 

The phantom of the beautiful lady 
of Malory was very much faded now. 
Even as he looked down on the old 
house and woodlands, the romance 
came not again. It was just a re- 
membered folly, like others, and ex- 
cited or pained him little more. But 
a new trouble vexed him. How 
many of our blessings do we take for 
granted, enjoy thanklessly, like our 
sight, our hearing, our health, and 
only appreciate when they are either 
withdrawn or in danger ! 

Captain Shrapnell had written 
among his gossip some jocular tattle 
about Cleve’s devotion to Miss Agnes 
Etherage, which had moved him 
oddly and uncomfortably ; but the 
next letter disclosed the mystery of 
Cleve’s clandestine visits to Malory, 
and turned his thoughts into a new 
channel. 

But here was all revived, and worse. 
Charity, watching with a woman’s 
eyes, and her opportunities, had made 
to him a confidence about which 
there could be no mistake; and then 
Agnes was so changed—not a bit glad 
to see him! And did not she look 
pretty? Was there not a slight look 
of pride—a reserve—that was new— 
a little sadness—along with the 
heightened beauty of her face and 
figure? How on earth had he been 
so stupid as not to perceive how 
beautiful she was this time? 
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Cleve had more sense. By Jove, she 
was the prettiest girl in England, and 
that selfish fellow had laid himself out 
to make her fond of him, and, having 
succeeded, jilted her. And now she 
would not care for any one but him. 

There was a time, hethought, when 
he, Tom Sedley, might have made 
her like him. What a fool he was! 
And that was past—unimproved— 
irrevocable—and now she never 
could. Girls may affect those second 
likings, he thought, but they never 
really care after the first. It is pride, 
or pique, or friendship, or conve- 
venience—anything but love. 

Love! And what had he to do 
with love? Who would marry him 
on four hundred a year, and no ex- 
pectations ? And now he was going 
to teaze himself because he had not 
stepped in before Cleve Verney and 
secured the affections of little Agnes. 
What a fool he was! What business 
had he dreaming such dreams? He 
had got on very well without falling 
in love with Agnes. Why should he 
begin now? If he found that folly 
—— upon him, he would leave 

ardyllian without staying his accus- 
tomed week, and never return till 
the feeling had died as completely as 
last year’s roses. 

Down the hill he marched in his 
new romance, as he had done more 
than a year ago, over the same 
ground, in his old one, when in the 
moonlight, on the shingle,~he had 
met the same old lady of whom he 
was now in quest. 

The old trees of Malory rose up 
before him, dark and silent, higher 
and higher as he approached. It was 
a black night—no moon; even the 
stars obscured by black lines of 
cloud as he pushed open the gate, 
and entered the deeper darkness of 
the curving carriage-road that leads 
up through the trees. 

It was six o’clock now, andawfully 
dark. When he reached the open 
space before the hall-door, he looked 
up at the dim front of the house, but 
no light glimmered there. The deep- 
mouthed dog in the stable-yard was 
yelling his challenge, and he further 
startled the solitary woods by re- 
peated double-knocks that boomed 
through the empty hall and chambers 
of the deserted house. 

Despairing of an entrance at last, 
and not knowing which way to turn, 
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he took the way by chance which led 
him to the front of the Steward’s- 
house, from the diamond casement 
of which a light was shining. The 
door lay open ; only the latch was 
closed, such being the primitive secu- 
rity that prevails in that region of 
poverty and quietude. 

With his stick he knocked a little 
tattoo, and a candle was held over the 
clumsy banister, and the little ser- 
vant girl inquired in her clear Welsh 
accent what he wanted. 

So, preliminaries over, he mounted 
to that chamber in which Mr. Levi 
had been admitted to a conference 
among the delft and porcelain, stags, 
birds, officers, and huntsmen, who, in 
gay tints and old-fashioned style, 
occupied every coigne of vantage, and 
especially that central dresser, which 
mounted nearly to the beams of the 
cciling. 

The room is not large, the recesses 
are deep, the timber-work is of 
clumsy oak, and the decorations of 
old-world teapots, jugs, and beasts of 
the field, and cocked-hatted gentle- 
men in gorgeous colouring and gild- 
ing, so very gay and splendid, re- 
flecting the candle-light, and the 
wavering glare of the fire from a 
thousand curves and angles, and the 
old shining furniture, and carved oak 
clock; the room itself, and all its 
properties so perfectly neat and tidy, 
not one grain of dust or single cob- 
web to be seen in any nook or cre- 
vice, that Tom Sedley was delighted 
with the scene. 

What a delightful retreat, he 
thought, from the comfortless affec- 
tations of the world. Here was the 
ideal of snugness, and of brightness 
and warmth. It amounted to a kind 
of beauty that absolutely fascinated 
him. He looked kindly on the old 
lady, who had laid down her knitting, 
and looked at him through a pair of 
round spectacles, and thought that 
he would like to adopt her for his 
housekeeper, and live a solitary life 
of lonely rabbit-shooting in Pen- 
ruthyn-park, trout-fishing in the 
stream, and cruising in an imaginary 
yacht on the estuary and the con- 
tiguous seaboard. , 

This little plan, or rather vision, 

ictured itselt to Tom Sedley’s mor- 
bid and morose imagination as the 
most endurable form of life to which 
he could now aspire. 
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The old lady, meanwhile, was look- 
ing at him with an expression of 
wonder and anxiety, and he said— 

“T hope, Mrs. Mervyn, I have not 
disturbed you much. It is not quite 
so late as it looks, and as the post- 
master, Mr. Robson, could not find 
a messenger, and I was going this 
way, I undertook to call and give 
you the letter, having once had the 
pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance, although you do not, I’m afraid, 
recollect me.” 

“T knew it, the moment his face 
entered the room. It was the same 
face,” she repeated, as if she had 
seen a picture, not a face. 

“‘ Just under the walls of Malory ; 
you were anxious to learn whether a 
sail was in sight, in the direction of 
Pendyllion,” said he, suggesting. 

“No, there was none; it was not 
there. People—other people—would 
have tired of watching long ago ; my 
old eyes never dazzled, sir. And he 
came, so like, he came. I thought it 
was a spirit from the sea ; and here 
he is. There’s something in your 
voice, sir,and yourface. It is wonder- 
ful ; but not a Verney—no, you told 
meso. They are crue! men—one way 
or other they were all cruel, but some 
more than others—my God! much 
more. There’s something in the eyes 

the setting, the light—it can’t be 
mistaken ; something in the curve of 
the chin, very pretty—but you're no 
Verney, you told me—and see how he 
comes here a second time, smiling— 
and yet when he goes, it is like waking 
from a dream where they were, as 
they all used to look, long ago; and 
there’s a pain at my heart, for weeks 
after. It never can be again, sir; ’m 
growing old. If it ever comes, it will 
find me so changed—or dead, I some- 
times begin to think, and try tomake 
up my mind. There’s a good world, 
you know, where we'll all meet and 
be happy, no more parting or dying, 
sir. Yet Id like to see him even 
once, here, just as he was, a beautiful 
mortal ; and sometimes, sir, I despair ; 
though I know, [ know I ought not— 
God is so good ; and while there’s life 
there is hope.” 

“Certainly, hope, there’s always 
hope ; everyone has something to 
vex them. J have, I know, Mrs. 
Mervyn; and I was just thinking 
what a charming drawing-room this 
is, and how delightful it must be, the 
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quiet and comfort, and glow of such 
a room. There is no drawing-room 
on earth I should like so well,” said 
good-natured Tom Sedley, whose sym- 
pathies were easy, and who liked 
saying a pleasant thing when he could ; 
“ And this is the letter, and here is a 

rinted receipt, which, when you have 
Sue so kind as to sign it, ?ve promised 
to give to my friend, Mr. Robson of 
the post-office.” 

“Thank you, sir ; this is registered, 
they call it. I had one a long time 
ago, with the same kind of green 
ribbon round it. Won’t you sit down 
while I sign this ?” 

“ Many thanks,” said Sedley, sitting 
down gravely at the table, and looking 
so thoughtful, and somehow so much 
at home, that you might have fancied 
his dream of living in the Steward’s- 
house had long been accomplished. 

“T’d rather not get a letter, sir ; 
I don’t know the handwriting of this 
address, and a letter can but bring me 
sorrow. There is but one welcome 
chance which could befall me, and that 
I hope may come yet, just a hope, sir. 
Sometimes it brightens up, but it has 
been low all to-day.” 

“ Sorry you have been out of spirits, 
Mrs. Mervyn, I know what it is; P’ve 
been so myself, and I am so, rather, 
just now,” said Tom, who was, in this 
homely seclusion, tending towards 
confidence. 

“There are now but two hand- 
writings that I should know ; one is 
his, the other Lady Verney’s ; all the 
rest are dead ; and this is neither.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Mervyn, if it does not 
come from either of the eae you 
care for, it yet may tell you news 
of them,” remarked Tom Sedley, 
sagely. 

‘Hardly, sir. I hear every three 
months from Lady Verney. I heard 
on Tuesday last. Thank God, she’s 
well. No, it’s nothing concerning 
her, and I think it may be something 
bad. I am afraid of this letter.” 

“] know the fecling, Mrs. Mervyn; 
I’ve had it myself, when duns were 
troublesome. But you have nothing 
of the kind in this happy retreat ; 
which I really do envy you from my 
heart.” 

“Envy nothing. Happy retreat! 
Little you know, sir. t have been 
for weeks and months at a time half 
wild with anguish, dreaming of the 
sea. How can he know ?” 
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“Very true, I can’t know; I only 
speak of it as it strikes me at the 
moment. I fancy I should so like to 
live here, like a hermit, quite out of 
the persecutions of luck and the 
nonsense of the world.” 

“You are wonderfully like at times, 
sir—it is beautiful, it is frightful— 
when I moved the candle then——” 

“T'll sit any way you like best, 
Mrs. Mervyn, with pleasure, and you 
can move the candle, and try if it can 
amuse—no, I mean interest you.” 

If some of his town friends could 
have vee in through a keyhole, 
and seen ‘om Sedley and old Rebecca 
Mervyn seated at opposite sides of 
the table, in this very queer old room, 
so like Darby and Joan, it would have 
made matter for a comical story. 

“ Like a flash it comes !” 

Tom Sedley looked at the wild, 
large eyes that were watching hin— 
the round spectacles now remoyed— 
across the table, and could not help 
smiling. 

“Yes, the smile—it is the smile! 
You told me, sir, your name was 
Sedley, not Verney.” 

7 My name is Thomas Sedley. My 
father was Captain Sedley, and served 
through a part of the Peninsular 
campaign, He was not twenty at 
the battle of Vittoria, and he was at 
Waterloo. My mother died a few 
months after I was born.” 

“Was she a Verney ?” 

“No ; she was distantly connected, 
but her name was Melville,” said he. 

“Connected. That accounts for it, 
perhaps.” 

“Very likely.” 

“And your father—dead?” she 
said, sadly. 

“Yes ; twenty years ago.” 

“Was he related, sir, to the Ver- 
neys ¢” 

“No, they were friends. He man- 
aged two of the estates after he left 
the army, and very well, I’m told.” 

“Sedley—Thomas Sedley—I re- 
member the name. We did not know 
the name of Sedley—except on one 
occasion—I was sent for, but it camé 
to nothing. But I lived so much 
in the dark about things,” and she 
sighed. 

“T forgot, Mrs. Mervyn, how late 
it is growing, and how much too long I 
have stayed here admiring your pretty 
room, and I fear interrupting you,” 
said Tom, suddenly remembering his 
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dinner, and standing up—“If you 
kindly give me the receipt, I’ll leave 
it on my way back.” 

Mrs. Mervyn had clipped the silken 
cord, and was now reading the letter, 
and he might as well have addressed 
his little speech to the china shep- 
herdess, with the straw disk and rib- 
bons on her head, in the bodice and 
short petticoat of flowered brocade, 
leaning against a tree, with a lamb 
with its hind leg and tail broken off, 
looking affectionately in her face. 

“T can’t make it out, sir; your eyes 
are young—perhaps you would read 
it to me—it is not very long.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure”—and 
Tom Sedley sat down, and, spreading 
the letter on the table, under the 
candles, read as follows to the old 
lady opposite :— 


“PRIVATE. 


“Mapam,—As an old and intimate 
friend of your reputed husband, I take 
leave to inform you that he placed a 
sum of money in my hands for the 
use of your son and his, if he be still 
living. Should he be so, will you be 
so good as to let me know where it 
will reach him. A line to Jos. Larkin, 
esq., at the Verney Arms, Cardyllian, 
or a verbal message, if you desire to 
see him, will suffice. Mr. Larkin is 
the solvent and religious attorney of 
the present Lord Verney, and you have 
my consent to advise with him on the 
subject. 

“T have the honour to be, 

adam, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. DINGWELL.” 


“P.§.—You are aware, I suppose, 
madam, that I am the witness who 
proved the death of,the late Hon. 
Arthur Verney, who died of a low 
fever in Constantinople, in July 
twelve months.” 

“Died! My God! Died! did you 
say died ?” 

“Yes. I thought you knew. It 
was proved a year ago nearly. The 
elder brother of the present Lord 
Verney.” ; 

There followed a silence while you 
might count ten, and then came a 
long, wild, and bitter cry. . 

The little girl started up, with white 
lips, and said, “Lord bless us!” The 
sparrows in the ivy about the win- 
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dows fluttered—even Tom Sedley was 
chilled and pierced by that desolate 
scream. 

“I’m very sorry, really, I’m awfully 
sorry,” Tom exclaimed, finding him- 
self, he knew not how, again on his 
feet, and gazing at the white, implor- 
ing face of the trembling old woman. 
“T really did not know—I had not an 
idea you felt such an interest in any 
of the family. If I had known I 


should have been more careful. I’m 
shocked at what I’ve done.” 
“Oh! Arthur—oh! Arthur. He’s 


gone—after all, after all—my darling 
will never come again—I waiting my 
whole life away, watching and hopin 

for you, my darling,” she sobbe 

wildly. “If we could have only met 
for a minute, just that I might tell 
you—but, oh! you can’t hear, you'll 
never know.” She was drawing back 
the window-curtain, looking towards 
the dark Pendyllion and the starless 
sea— He was beautiful, my darling, 
away by Pendyllion. I watched his 
sail till it was out of sight—watching 
in the window, till it was quite out of 
sight—crying alone, till it grew dark. 
He thought he’d come again—he went 
smiling—and my heart misgaveme. I 
said that day, crying alone, he’ll never 
come again. I’m never to see my 
beautiful Arthur any more—never— 
never—never. Oh, darling, darling, 
so far away. If I could even see his 

rave.” 

“T’m awfully sorry, ma’am ; I wish 
I could be of any use,” said honest 
Tom Sedley, speaking very low and 
kindly, standing beside her, with, I 
think, tears in his eyes. “I wish so 
much, ma’am, you could employ me 
any way. I'd be so glad to be of any 
use, about your son, or to see that Mr. 
Larkin. I don’t like his face, ma’am, 
and would not advise your trusting 
him too much.” 

“The little child’s dead, sir. It was 
a beautiful little thing ; when it was 
ten weeks and two days old it died, 
the darling, and I have no one now.” 

“T’ll come to you and see you in the 
morning,” said Tom. 

And he walked home in the dark, 
and stopped on the summit of the hill, 
looking down upon the twinkling 
lights of the town, and back again 
toward solemn Malory, thinking of 
what he had seen, and what an odd 
world it was, 
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AsouT an hour later, Tom Sedly, in 
solitude, meditated thus— 

“T wonder whether the Etherages” 
—(meaning pretty Miss Agnes)— 
“would think it a bore if I went up 
tosee them. It’stoolatefortea. I’m 
afraid they mightn’t like it. No one, 
of course, like Cleve now. They'd find 
me very dull, I daresay. I don’t care, 
I'll walk up, and if I see the lights in 
the drawing-room windows, I’ll try.” 

He did walk up; he did see the 
lights in the drawing-room windows ; 
and he did try, with the result of find- 
ing himself upon the drawing-room 
carpet a minute after, standing at the 
side of Agnes, and chatting to Miss 
Charity. 

“How is your father?” asked Tom, 
seeing the study untenanted. 

“Not at ali well, Z think ; he had 
an accident to-day. Didn't you 
hear ?” 

“ Accident ! No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh! yes. Somehow, when Lord 
Verney and the other people were 
coming up here to-day, he was going 
to meet them, and among them the 
overturned his bath-chair, and I don’t 
know really who's to blame. Captain 
Shrapnell says he saved his life; but, 
however it happened, he was upset 
and very much shaken. I see you 
laughing, Thomas Sedley! What on 
earth can you see in it to laugh at? 
It’s so exactly like Agnes — she 
laughed! you did, indeed, Agnes, 
and if I had not seen it, with my own 
eyes, I could not have believed it |” 

“T knew papa was not hurt, and I 
could not help laughing, if you put 
me to death for it, and they say he 
drove over Lord Verney’s foot.” 

“That would not break my heart, 
said Sedley. “Did oe hear the par- 
ticulars from Cleve ?” 

“No, I did not see Mr. Verney to 
speak to, since the accident,” said 

iss Charity. “ By-the-bye, who 
was the tall, good-looking girl, in the 
seal-skin coat, he was talking to all 
the way tothe jetty? Ithink she was 
Lad Wimble on’s daughter.” 


“So she was ; has she rather large 
blue eyes?” 


“Oh! it must be she ; that’s Miss 
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BY RAIL TO LONDON, 


Caroline Oldys. She’s such a joke ; 
she’s elder than Cleve.” 

“Oh! that’s impossible; she’s decid- 
edly younger than Mr. Cleve Verney, 
and, I think, extremely pretty.”’ 

“Well, perhaps she ¢s younger, and 
I do believe she’s pretty ; but she’s a 
fool, and she has been awfully in love 
with him for I don’t know how many 
years—every one was laughing at it, 
two or three seasons ago; she zs such 
a muff !” 

“What do you mean by a muff?” 
demanded Charity. 

“Well, a goose, then. Lord Ver- 
ney’s her guardian or trustee, or some- 
thing; and they say, that he and 
Lady Wimbledon had agreed to pro- 
mote the affair. Just like them. 
She is such a scheming old woman ; 
and Lord Verney is such a—I was 
going to say, such a muff,—but he is 
such a spoon. Cleve’s wide awake, 
though, and I don’t think he’ll do 
that for them.” 

I believe there may have been, at 
one time, some little foundation in 
fact for the theory which supposed 
the higher powers favourable to such 
a consummation. But time tests the 
value of such schemes, and it would 
seem that Lady Wimbledon had come 
to the conclusion that the speculation 
was a barren one: for, this night, in 
her dressing-gown, with her wig off, 
and a silken swathing about her bald 
head, she paid a very exciting visit 
to her daughter’s room, and blew her 
up in her own awful way, lookin 
like an angry Turk. “She wondered 
how any personewith Caroline’s ez- 
perience could be such an idiot as to 
et that young man go on making a 
fool of her. He had no other idea 
but the one of making a fool of her 
before the world. She, Lady Wim- 
bledon, would have no more of any 
such insensate folly—her prospects 
should not be ruined, if she could 
prevent it, and prevent it she could 
and would—there should be an end 
of that odious nonsense ; and. if she 
chose to make herself the laughing- 
stock of the world, she, Lady Wim- 
bledon, would do her duty and take 
her down to Slominton, where they 
would be quiet enough at all events ; 
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and Cleve Verney, she ventured to 
say, with a laugh, would not follow 
her.” 

The young lady was in tears, and 
blubbered in her romanticindignation 
till her eyes and nose were inflamed, 
and her mamma requested her to look 
in the glass, and see what a figure she 
had made of herself, and made her 
bathe her face for an hour, before she 
went to bed. 

There was no other young lady at 
Ware, and Cleve smiled in his own 
face, in his looking-glass, as he dressed 
for dinner. 

“My uncle will lose no time—I did 
not intend this; but I see very well 
what he means, and he'll be disap- 

pointed and grow suspicious, if I draw 

back ; and she has really nothing to 
recommen her, poor Caroline, and 
he'll find that out time enough, and 
meanwhile I shall get over some 
months quietly.” 

There was no great difficulty in 
secing, indeed, that the noble host dis- 
tinguished Lady Wimbledon and her 
daughter. And Lord Verney, leaning 
on Cleve’s arm, asked him lightly 
what he thought of Miss Caroline 
Oldys; and Cleve, who had the gift 
of presence of mind, rather praised 
the young lady. 

“My uncle would nig) Ethel, 
when he sees a hope in that direction, 
I shan’t hear much more of Caroline, 
and so on—and we shall be growing 
older—and the chapter of accidents— 
and all that.” 

For a day or two Lord Verney was 
very encouraging, and quite took an 
interest in the young lady, and showed 
her the house and the place, and un- 
folded all the plans which were about 
to grow into realities, and got Cleve 
to pull her across the hike, and walked 
round to meet them, and amused the 
young man by contriving that little 
opportunity. But Lady Wimbledon 
revealed something to Lord Verney, 
thatevening, over their game of ecarté, 
which affected his views. 

Cleve was talking to the young 
lady, but he saw Lord Verney look 
once or twice, in the midst of a very 
serious conversation with Lady Wim- 
bledon, at Caroline Oldys and himself, 
and now without smiling. 

It was Lady Wimbledon’s deal, but 
she did not deal, and her opponent 
seemed also to have forgotten the 
cards, and their heads inclined one 
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toward the other as the talk pro- 
ceeded. 

It was about the hour when ladies 
light their bedroom candles, and 
ascend. And Lady Wimbledon and 
Caroline Oldys had vanished in a few 
minutes more, aud Cleve thought, 
“She has told him something that 
has given him a new idea.” His uncle 
was rather silent and dry for the rest 
of that evening, but next morning 
seemed pretty much as usual, only 
Lord Verney took an opportunity of 
saying to him— 

“T have been considering, and I 
have heard things, and, with reference 
to the subject of my conversation 
with you, in town, I think you ought 
to direct your thoughts to Lthel, about 
it—you ought to have money—don’t 
you see? It’s very important--mo- 
ney—very well to be le jils de ses weu- 
vres, and that kind of thing; but a 
little money does no harm; on the 
contrary, it is very desirable. Other 
people keep that point in view; I 
don’t see why we should not. I ask 
myself this question:~ How is it that 
people get on in the world? And I 
answer—in great measure by amassin 
money ; and arguing from that, 
think it desirable you should have 
some money to begin with, and I’ve 
endeavoured to put it logically, about 
it, that you may see the drift of what 
I say.” And he made an excuse and 
sent Cleve up to town next day be- 
fore him. 

I have been led into an episode by 
Miss Charity’s question about Miss 
Caroline Oldys; and returning to Ha- 
zelden, I find Tom Sedley taking his 
leave of the young ladies for the 
night, and setting out for the Verney 
Arms with a cigar between his lips. 

Next morning he walked down to 
Malory again, and saw old Rebecca, 
who seemed, in herodd way, comforted 
on seeing him, but spoke little—almost 
nothing, and he charged her to tell 
neither Dingwell, of whom he had 
heard nothing but evil, nor Jos. Lar- 
kin, of whom he had intuitively a 
profound suspicion,—anything about 
oe own history, or the fate of her 
child, but to observe the most cau- 
tious reserve in any communications 
they might seek to open with her. 
And having delivered this injunction 
in a great variety of language, he 
took his leave, and got home very 
early to his breakfast, and ran up to 
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London, oddly enough, in the same 
carriage with Cleve Verney. 

Tom Sedley was angry with Cleve, 
I am afraid not upon any very high 
principle. If Cleve had trifled with 
the affections of Miss Caroline Oldys, 
I fear he would have borne tlie spec- 
tacle of her woes with considerable 
patience. Butif the truth must be 
told, honest Tom Sedley was leaving 
Cardyllian in a pet. Anger, grief, 
jealously, were seething in his good- 
natured heart. Agnes Etherage—/is 
little Agnes—she had belonged to him 
as long as he could remember; she 
was gone, and he never knew how 
much he liked her until he had lost 


; in his wanton cruelty 
this handsome outlaw had slain his 
pet deer—had shot his sweet bird 
dead, and there she lay in the sylvan 
solitude she had so beautified—dead; 
and he—heartless archer—went on 
his way smiling, having darkened the 
worldfor harmless TomSedley. Could 
he like him ever again ? 

Well, the world brooks no heroics 
now; there are reserves. Men cul- 
tivate a thick skin—nature’s buff- 
coat—in which, with little pain and 
small loss of blood, the modern man- 
at-arms rides cheerily through life’s 
battle. When point or edge happen 
to go a little through, as I have said, 
there are reserves. There is no good 
in roaring, grinning, or cursing. The 
scatheless only laugh at you; there- 
fore wipe away the blood quietly, 
and seem all you can like the rest. 
Better not to let them see even that. 
Is there not sometimes more of curi- 
osity than of sympathy in the scru- 
tiny? Don’t you even see, at times, 
just the suspicion of a smile on your 
friend’s face, as he prescribes wet 
brown paper or basilicon on a cob- 
web, according to his skill ? 

So Tom and Cleve talked a little— 
an acquaintance would have said, just 
as usual—and exchanged newspapers, 
and even laughed a little now and 
then ; but when at Shillingsworth 
the last interloper got out, and Tom 
and Cleve were left to themselves, 
the ruling idea asserted itself, and 
Sedley looked luridly out of the win- 
dow, and grew silent for a time, and 
pretended not to hear Cleve when he 
asked him whether he had seen the 
report of Lord Verney’s visit to Car- 
dyllian, as displayed in the county 
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paper of that day, which served to 
amuse him extremely. 

“T don’t think,” said Tom Sedley 
at last, abruptly, “that nice, pretty 
little creature, Agnes Etherage—the 
nicest little thing, by Jove, I think I 
re saw—I say she is not looking 
well.” 

“Ts not she really?” said Cleve, 
very coolly, cutting open a leaf in his 
magazine. 

“Didn’t you observe ?” exclaimed 
Tom, rather fiercely. 

“Well, no, I can’t say I did; but 
you know them so much better than 
I,” answeréd Cleve ; “it can’t be very 
much ; I dare say she’s well by this 
time.” 

“ How can you speak that way, 
Verney, knowing all you do ?” 

“Why, what do I know ?” exclaim- 
ed Cleve, looking up in unafiected 
wonder. 

“You know all aboutit ; why she’s 
out of spirits, why she’s looking so 
delicate, why she’s not like herself,” 
said Tom, impatiently. 

“Upon my soul [ do not,” said 
Cleve Verney, with animation. 

“That's odd, considering you've 
half broken her heart,” urged Tom. 

“TI broken her heart?” repeated 
Cleve. “Now, really, Sedley, do 
pray think what you’re saying.” 

“T say I think you've broken her 
heart, and her sister thinks so too; 
and it’s an awful shame,” insisted 
Tom, very grimly. 

“T really do think the people want 
to set me mad,” said Cleve, testily. 
“Tf anyone says that I have ever 
done anything that could have made 
any of that family, who are in their 
senses, fancy that I was in love with 
Miss Agnes Etherage, and that I 
wished her to suppose so, it is simply 
an untruth. I never did, and I don’t 
intend ; and I can’t see, for the life of 
me, Tom Sedley, what business it is 
of yours. But thus much I do say, 
upon my honour, it is a lie. Miss 
Charity Etherage, an old maid, with 
no more sense than a snipe, living in 
that barbarous desert, where if a man 
appears at all, during eight months 
out of the twelve, he’s a prodigy, and 
if he walks up the street with a Car- 
dyllian lady, he’s pronounced to be 
over head and ears in love, and 
of course meditating marriage— 
I say she’s not the most reliable 
critic in the world in an affair of 
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that sort, and all I say is that I’ve 
given no grounds for any such idea, 
and I mean it, upon my honour as a 
gentleman ; and I’ve seldom been so 
astonished in my life before.” 

There was an air of frank and in- 
dignant repudiation in Cleve’s man- 
ner and countenance, which more even 
than his words convinced Tom Sedley, 
who certainly was aware how little 
the Cardyllian people knew of the 
world, and what an eminently simple 
maiden in all such matters the homely 
Miss Charity was. So Tom extended 
his hand and said— 

“Well, Cleve, I’m so glad, and I 
beg your pardon, and I know you say 
truth, and pray shake hands; but 
though you are not to blame—I’m 
now quite swe you’re not—the poor 
girl is very unhappy, and her sister 
very angry.” 


“T can’t help that. How on earth 


CLEVE VERNEY was in harness again 
—attending the House with remark- 
able punctuality ; for the eye of the 
noble peer, his uncle, was upon him. 
He had the division lists regularly 
on his table, and if Cleve’s name was 
missing from any one of even mod- 
erate importance, his uncle took leave 
to ask an explanation. Cleve had 
also reasons of his own for working 
diligently at the drudgery of public 
life. His march was not upon solid 
ground, but over a quaking bog, 
every undulation and waver of which 
was answered by a qualm at his 
heart. 

Still it was only some nice man- 
agement of time and persons; it 
was a mere matter of presence of 
mind, of vigilance, of resource, to 
which he felt—at least hoped—he 
might be found equal, and all must 
end well. Was not his uncle sixty- 
six his last birth-day? People might 
flatter and say he looked nothing like 
it ; but the red book so pronounced, 
and there is no gainsaying that sub- 
lime record. After all, his uncle was 
not an gga g danger. Time 
and the hour will end the longest 
day ; and then must come the title, 
and estates, and a quiet heart at last. 

When the House did not interfere, 
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ean J helpit? I’m very sorry, though 
I’m not sure that I ought to carea 
farthing about other people’s non- 
sense, and huffs, and romances. I 
could tell you things about myself, 
lots of things you'd hardly believe— 
real, dreadful annoyances. I tell 
you, Tom, 1 hate the life I’m leading. 
ou only see the upper surface, and 
hardly that. I’m worried to death, 
and only that I owe so much money, 
and can’t get away, I can tell you— 
I don’t care two pins whether you 
believe it or not—I should have been 
feeding sheep in Australia a year ago.” 
“ Better where you are, Cleve.”’ 
“How the devil do you know? 
Don’t be offended with me, Tom, only 
make allowances, and if I sometimes 
talk a bit like a Bedlamite, don’t re- 
peat my ravings; that’s all. Look 
at that windmill ; isn’t it pretty ?” 









Cleve was of course seen at all the 
proper places. On the night of 
which I am now speaking there was 
among others Lady Dorminster’s 
ball, and a brilliant muster of dis- 
tinguished persons. 

On that crowded floor, in those 
celebrated saloons, in an atmo- 
sphere of light and music, in which 
moved so much of what is famous, 
distinguished, splendid, is seen the 
figure of Cleve Verney. Everyone 
knew that slight and graceful 
figure, and the oval face, delicate 
features, and large, dark, dreamy 
eyes, that never failed to impress 
you with the same ambiguous feel- 
ing. It was Moorish, it was hand- 
some ; but there was a shadow there 
—something secret and selfish, and 
smilingly, silently insolent. 

This session he had come out a 
little, and made two speeches of real 
promise. The ministers had compli- 
mented his uncle upon them, and had 
also caiaeel him. The muse 


was there ; something original and 
above routine—genius perhaps—and 
that passion for distinction which 
breaks a poor man’s heart, and floats 
the rich to greatness. 

A man of Cleve’s years, with his po- 
sition, with his promise, with London 
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life and Paris life all learned by rote, 
courted and pursued, wary, contemp- 
tuous, sensual, clever, ambitious —is 
not young. The whole chaperon 
ook with its wiles, was an open 
book for him. For him, like the 
man in the German legend, the 
earth undér which they mined and 
burrowed had grown to his eyes 
transparent, and he saw the gnomes 
at work. For him young ladies’ 
smiles were not light and magic— 
only marsh fires and tricks. To him 
‘old and young came up and simpered 
or fawned; but they dimpled or 
ogled or grinned, all in the Palace of 
Truth. Truth is power, but not al- 
ways pretty. For common men the 
surface is best ; all beyond that is 
knowledge—an acquisition of sorrow. 

Therefore, notwithstanding his 

ears, the clear olive oval of his 

andsome face, the setting—void of 
line or colour—of those deep dark 
eyes, so enthusiastic, yet so cold, the 
rich wave of his dark hair, and the 
smooth transparency of temples and 
forehead, and all the tints and signs 
of beautiful youth, Cleve Verney was 
well stricken in years of knowledge ; 
and of that sad gift he would not have 
surrendered an iota in exchange for 
the charms and illusions of innocence, 
so much for the most part do men 
prefer power to happiness. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Oldys ?” said 
this brilliant young man of actual- 
ities and expectations. 

“Oh, Mr. Verney, you here!” 

This pretty Caroline Oldys was 
just five-and-twenty, and in her sixth 

ndon season. Old, like him, in the 
world’s dismal psycology, betrayed 
into a transient surprise, smiling in 
oe gladness, almost forgetting 

erself, and looking quite country- 


rag in the momentary effusion. 
is not safe affecting an emotion 
with men like Cleve, especially when 


it does not flatter them. He did not 
care a farthing whether she was sur- 

rised or not, or glad or sorry. But 
her very eye and gesture told him 
that she had marked him as he stood 
there, and had chosen the very seat 
on which her partner had placed 
her of malice aforethought. Fine 
acting does it need to succeed with 
a critic like Cleve. 

“Yes, I here—and where’s the 
wonder ?” 

“ Why,—who was it }—some one 
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told me only half an hour ago, you 
were somewhere in France.” 

“Well, if it was a man he tolda 
story, and if a lady she made a 
mistake,” said Cleve, cooly but tartly, 
looking steadily at her. “And the 
truth is, I wanted a yacht, and I went 
down to look at her, tried her, liked 
her, and bought her. Doesn’t it 
sound very like a marriage ?” 

Ethel laughed. 

“That's your theory—we’re all for 
sale, and handed over to the best 
bidder.” 

“Pretty valtz,” said Cleve, wav- 
ing his slender hand just the least 
in the world to the music. “Pretty 
thing !” 

He did not use much ceremony 
with this young lady—his cousin in 
some remote way—who, under the 
able direction of her mother, Lady 
Wimbiedon, had once pursued him 
in a barefaced way for nearly three 
years ; and who, though as we have 
seen, her mother had by this time 
quite despaired, yet liked him with 
al] the romance that remained to her. 

“And who are you going to marry, 
Caroline ? There’s Sedley—I see him 
over there. What do you say to 
Sedley ?” 

“No, thanks—much obliged—but 
Sedley, you know, has seen his fate in 
that mysterious lady in Wales, or 
somewhere. I once had a letter from 


im.” 

“Oh! has he?” He signed to 
Sedley to come to them. 

Looking through the chinks and 
chasms that now and then opened in 
the distinguished mob of which he 
formed a unit, he occasionally saw 
the stiff figure and small features of 
his pompous uncle, Lord Verney, who 
was talking affably to Lady Wimble- 
don, whom he used to hate. Lord 
Verney did not wear his agreeable 
simper. He had that starch and dis- 
mal expression, rather, which came 
with grave subjects, and he was tap- 
ping the fingers of his right hand 
upon the back of his left, in time to 
the cadence of his periods, which he 
did when delivering matter particu- 
larly well worth hearing. It plainly 
did not displease Lady Wimbledon, 
whatever his discourse might be. 
“Tm to be married to Caroline, I 
yy I wish that old woman was 
at the bottom of the red sea.” 

Cleve looked straight in the eyes 
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of the Honorable Miss Oldys, and 
said he, with a smile, “ Lady Wimble- 
don and my uncle are deep in some 
mystery—is it political? Have you 
an idea ?” 

Caroline Oldys had given up 
blushing very long ago indeed ; but 
there was the confusion, without the 
tifit of a blush in her face, as he said 
these words. 

“T dare say—mamma’s a great 
politician.” 

“Oh! I know that. By Jove, my 
uncle’s looking this way. I hope he’s 
not coming.” 

“Would you mind taking me to 
mamma ?” 

“No—pray stay for a moment. 
Here’s Sedley.” 

And the young man, whom we 
know pretty well, with the bold blue 
eyes and golden moustaches, and good 
frank handsome face, approached 
smiling. 

“ Howare you, Sedley ?” said Cleve, 
giving him two fingers. “ Caroline 


Oldys says you've had an adventure. 
Where was it ?” 

“The lady in black, you know, in 
Wales,” reminded Miss Oldys. 


“Oh! to be sure,” said Sedley, 
laughing. “A lady in gray, it was. I 
saw her twice. But that’s more than 
a year old, and there has been nothing 
ever since.” 

** Do go on.” 

Sedley laughed. 

“Tt was at Cardyllian, in the 
church. She lived at Malory—that 
dark old place you went to see with 
the Verneys, the day you were at 
Cardyllian—don’t you remember 1 

“Oh, yes, what a romantic place!” 

“ With an awfully cross old fellow, 
old enough to be her father, but with 
the air of her husband, guarding her 
like a dragon, and eyeing every fel- 
low that came near as if he'd knock 
him down; a lean, white-whiskered, 
bald old fellow, with bushy eyebrows, 
and a fierce face, and eyes jumping 
out of his head, and lame of one foot, 
too. Not abeauty by any means.” 

“Where did you see him?” said 
Cleve. . 

“T did not see him—but Christmas 
Jones the boatman told me.” 

“Well, and which is your fate— 
which is to kill you—the husband 
or wife?’ inquired Cleve, looking 
vaguely among the crowd. 

“Oh, the wife, as he calls her, is 
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really quite beautiful, melancholy and 
that, you know. I'd have found out 
all about them, but they left before I 
had time to go back, but Verney was 
at Cardyllian, when I was there.” 

“ When was that?” asked Cleve. 

“I mean when these people were 
at Malory. Cleve was much more 
gone about her than I was—at least 
so I’ve heard,” answered Sedley. 

“That's very ungrateful of you, 
Sedley. I never interfered, upon my 
honour. I saw her once in church, and 
accompanied him in his pursuit at his 
earnest request, and I never saw her 
again. Are you going on to the Hal- 
bury’s, Caroline ?” 

“Yes; are you?” 

“No, quite used up. Haven't slept 
since Wednesday night.” 

Here a partner came to claim Miss 
Caroline. 

“Tl go with you,” said Sedley. 

“Very well,” answered Cleve with- 
out looking back. “Come to my 
lodgings, Sedley—we'll smoke, shall 
we! I’ve some capital cigars.” 

“T don’t care. I’m going on, also.” 

“What a delicious night!” ex- 
claimed Tom Sedley, looking up at 
the stars. “Suppose we walk—it 
isn’t far.” 

“T don’t care—let us walk,” said 
Cleve. 

So walk they did. It was not far 
to Cleve’s lodgings, in a street off 
Piccadilly. The young men had 
walked rather silently ; for, as it 
seemed to Sedley, his companion was 
not in a temper to talk a great deal, 
or very pleasantly. 

“And what about this gray wo- 
man? Did the romance take fire 
where it ought? Is it a mutual 
flame ?’ asked Cleve, like a tired man 
who feels he must say something, 
and does not care what. “I don’t 
think you mentioned her since the 
day you showed me that Beatrice 
Cenci, over your d—d chimney-piece.” 

“Of course I'd have told you if 
there had been anything to tell,” said 
Tom. 

“They haven’t been at Malory 
since }” 

“Oh! no—frightened away—you'll 
never see them there again. There’s 
nothing absolutely in it, and never 
was, not even an- adventure,” con- 
tinued Sedly. “She’s a wonderfully 
beautiful creature, though ; Iwish you 
saw her again, Cleve. You're such 
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a clever fellow, you’d make a poem 
out of her, or something—she’d brin 
you back to the days of chivalry, an 
that style of thing. I’m a sort of 
a fellow, you know, that feels a lot, 
and I think, I think some too ; but I 
haven’t the knack of saying it, or 
writing it—I’m not particularly good 
at anything ; but I went that morning, 
hi know, into the Refectory—you 
now—there‘are such a lot of stairs, 
and long places and doors, it makes a 
fellow quite foolish—and there she was 
—lI wish I could describe her to you.” 

“Don’t try—you’ve tried so often 
—there’s a good fellow ; but just tell 
me what is her name?” said Cleve 
looking straight before him, above 
the lamps and the slanting slates and 
chimneys, into the deep sky, where 
brilliantly, spite of London smoke, 
shone the clear sad moon. 

“Her name ?—I never found out, 
except Margaret—I don’t know ; but 
I believe they did not want their 
name told.” 

“That did not look well—-did it ?” 
suggested Cleve. 

“Well, no more it generally does ; 
but it is not her fault. It was—in 


fact it was—old Sir Booth Fanshawe, 
you know he’s broken—not worth a 
uinea—and always running about 
rom place to place to avoid pursuit, 


in fact. It can’t signify, you know, 
now that I think of it, mentioning 
him, because, of course, he’s gone 
somewhere else long ago.” 

So said romantic little Sedley, and 
Cleve sneered. 

“‘T see you can tell a fib on occasion, 
Tom, likeanother man. So youfound 
out the name, and knew it all the 
time you were protesting ignorance. 
And who told you that? People here 
thought Sir Booth had gone to Italy.” 

“Well, it was, but you mustn’t tell 
him I told you. There was a Jew fel- 
low down at Malory, with a writ and 
a lot of fellows to nab him ; but the 
oldfellow was off ; and the Jew think- 
ing that Wynne Williams knew where 
he was, came to his oftice and offered 
him a hatfull of money to tell, and 
he was going to kick him out; and 
that’s the way he found out it 
was old Sir Booth ; and he is awfully 
afraid of getting into a scrape about 
it, if the old people heard who the 
tenant was.” 

“So he would—the worst scrape he 
ever was in, with my uncle, at all 
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events. And that d—d Larkin would 
get into the ponngenent of every- 
thing, I suppose. hope, you have 
not been telling everyone ?” 

“Not a soul—not a human being.” 

“There are some of the Cardyllian 
people that hardly come under that 
term ; and, by Jove, if you breathe it 
to one of them, it’s all over the town, 
and my uncle will be sure to hear it ; 
and poor Wynne Williams !—you’ll be 
the ruin of him very likely.” 

“T tell you, except to you, I swear 
to you, I haven’t mentioned it to a 
soul on earth,” exclaimed Tom. 

“Well, I do think, as a matter of 
conscience and fairness, you ought to 
hold your tongue, and keep faith with 
poor Wynne,’ said Cleve, -rudely, 
“and I think he was a monstrous 
fool to tell you. You knowI’m in- 
terested,” continued Cleve, perceiving 
that his vehemence surprised Tom 
Sedley ; “because I have no faith in 
Larkin—I think him a sneak and a 
hypocrite, and a rogue—of course 
that’s in confidence, and he’s doing all 
in his power to get a fast hold of my 
uncle, and to creep into Wynne Wil- 
liams’s place, and a thing like this, 
with a hard unreasonable fellow like 
my uncle, would give him such alift 
as you can’t imagine.” 

“But, ’'m not going to tell, unless 
you tell, or he, I don't know who’s 
to tell it—Z won’t, I know. 

“And about Sir Booth—of course 
he’s not in England now—but neither 
is he in Italy,” said Tom. 

“Tt’s well he has you to keep his 
‘log’ for him,” said Cleve. 

“ He’s in France.” 

Samer’ 

“Yes, in the north of France, 
somewhere near Caen,” said Tom 
Sedley. 

“*T wonder you let him get so near 
England. It seems rather perilous, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“So one would think, but there he 
is. Tom Blackmore, of the Guards, 
you know him ?” 

* No, I don’t.” 

“Well he saw old Fanshawe there. 
He happened to be on leave.” 

“Old Fanshawe ?” 

“No, Tom Blackmore. He likes 
poking into out-of-the-way places.” 

“T dare say.” 

“He has such a turn for the pic- 
turesque and all that, and draws very 
nicely.” 
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“The long bow, I dare say.” 

“Well, no matter, he was there— 
Old Fanshawe I mean—Blackmore 
saw him. He knows his appearance 
se aglBtayc to hunt with his 

ounds, and that kind of thing, and 
often talked to him, so he could not 
be mistaken—and there he was as 
large as life.” 

“Well ?” 

“ He did not know Tom a bit, and 
Tom asked no questions—in fact, he 
did not care to know where the poor 
old fellow hides himself—he pre- 
ferred not—but Madame something 
or other—I forget her name—gave 
him a history, about as true as Jack 
the Giant-Killer, of the eccentric 
English gentleman, and told him 
that he had taken a great old house, 
and had his family there, and a most 
beautiful young wife, and was as 
jealous as fifty devils; so you see 

Jargaret must have been there. Of 
course that was she,” said Tom. 

* And you said so to your friend 
Blackmore ?” suggested Cleve Ver- 


ey. 

eye.” said Tom, “there was no 
harm in that. She’s not in danger of 
those d—d writs and things.” 

“Tt seems to me you want to have 
him caught.” 

“ Well, I don’t see.” 

“Why, saying that had just this 
advantage. That prating Guards- 
man was sure to talk of the matter 
when you gave him that subject, 
although he would probably never 
have thought again of ae seen 
old Fanshawe, as you call Sir Booth, 
in France, if it had not been for 
that.” 

“Well, I did not think—I hope 
not—and I did not know you took 
any interest in him,” said Sedley, quite 
innocently. 

“Interest! J—me! Interest, in- 
deed! Why the devil should J take 
an interest in Sir Booth Fanshawe ? 
Why youseem to forget all the trouble 
and annoyance he has cost me. In- 
terest, indeed! Quite the contrary. 
Only, I think, one would not like to 
get any poor devil into worse trouble 
than he’s in, for no object, or to be 
supposed to be collecting information 
about him.” : 

“No one could su anything 
like that of me,” said Tom Sedley. 

“T beg your pardon; they can 
suppose anything of anybody,” an- 
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swered Cleve, and, seeing that Tom 
looked offended, he added, “ and the 
more absurd and impossible, the 
more likely with some people. 

wish you heard the things that have 
been said of me—enough to make 
your hair stand on end, by Jove !” 

“Oh! I dare say.” 

They were now turning into the 
street where Cleve had taken lodgings. 

“T could not stand those fellows 
any longer. My uncle has filled the 
house with them—varnish and paint 
and that stifling plaster—so I’ve put 
up here for a little time.” 

“T like these streets. I’m not very 
far away from you here,” said Tom. 
“ And talking of that affair at Caen, 
you know, he said, by Jove he did, 
that he saw you there.” 

“Who said ?” 

“Tom Blackmore of the Guards.” 

“Then Tom Blackmore of the 
Guards lies—that’s all. You may 
tell him I said so. I never saw him 
—I never spoke to him—I don’t know 
him ; and how should he know me ? 
And if he did, I wasn’t there ; and if 
I had been, what the devil was it to 
him? So besides telling lies, he tells 
impertinent lies, and he ought to be 
kicked.” 

“Well, of course as you say so, he 
must have made a mistake; but Caen 
is as open to you as to him, and there’s 
no harm in the place ; and he knows 
you by appearance.” 

“He knows everybody by appear- 
ance, it seems, aa nobody el 
him ; and, by Jove, he describes more 
like a bailiff than a Guardsman.” 

“He’s a thorough gentleman in 
every idea. Tom Blackmore is as nice 
a little fellow as there is in the world,” 
battled Tom Sedley for his friend. 

“Well, I wish you’d persuade that 
faultless gentleman to let me and my 
concerns alone. I have a reason in 
this case ; and I don’t mind if I tell 
you, I was at Caen, and I suppose he 
did see me. But there was no ro- 
mance in the matter, except the 
romance of the Stock Exchange and 
a Jew ; and I wish, Tom, you'd just 
consider me as much as you do the 
old baronet, for my own sake, that is 
for J’m pretty well dipt too, and 
don’t want everyone to know when or 
where I go in quest of my Jews. I 
was not very far from that about four 
months ago; and if you go about 
telling everyone, by Jove my uncle 
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will guess what brought me. there, 
and old fellows don’t like post-obits 
on their own lives.” 

“My dear Cleve, I had not a no- 


tion ——” 


“ Well, all you can do for me now, 
having spread the report, is to say 
that e wasn’t there—I’m serious. 
Here wé are.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A LARK. 


“THERE’s some ‘Old Tom,’ isn’t 
there? Get it, and glasses and cold 
water, here,” said Cleve to his ser- 
vant, who, patient, polite, sleepy, 
awaited his master. “ You used to 
like it—and here are cigars ;” and he 
shook out a shower upon his drawing- 
room table cover. “ And where did 
you want to go at this time of 
night?” 

“To Wright’s, to see the end of the 
great game of -billiards—Seller and 
Culverin, you know ; I’ve two pounds 
on it.” > 

“Don’t care if I go with you, just 
now. .. What's this /—When the devil 
did this come?’ .Cleve had picked 
up and at one pale glance read a little 
note that lay on the table ; and then 
he repeated coolly enough— 

“T say, when did this come ?” 

“Before one, sir, I think,” said 
Shepperd. 

“Get me my coat,” and Shepperd 
disappeared. 

™ Pestered to death about money,” 
he said, moodily. “Upon my soul, I 
think if my uncle will make a states- 
man of me, he ought in conscience to 
enable me to dive ,without selling my 
vote ; see, you have got the things 
here, and cigars. I sha’n’t be five 
minutes away. If I’m longer, don’t 
wait forme ; but finish this first.” 

Cleve had turned up the collar of 
his outer coat, and buttoned it across 
his chin, and pulled a sort of travelling 
cap down on ‘his brows, and let the 

ilk flaps cover his cheeks, and away 
he went. 

He did not come back in. five 
minutes ; nor in ten, twenty, or forty 
minutes. The “Old Tom” in the 
bottle had run low; Sedley looked at 
his watch ; he could wait no longer. 

When he got out upon the flagway, 
though not quite tipsy, he felt the 
agreeable stimulus of the curious 
“Old Tom” sufficiently to render a 
little pause expedient for the purpose 
of calling to mind with clearness the 
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geographical bearings of Wright’s bil- 
liard-rooms—whither accordingly-- 
eastward, along deserted and echoing 
streets, with here and there a police- 
man poe into an area, or saunter- 
ing along his two-mile-an-hour duty, 
march, and now and then regaled by 
the unearthly music of love-sick cats 
among the roofs. 

These streets and squares, among 
which he had in a manner lost him- 
self, had in their.day been the haunts 
and quarters of fashion, a fairy world, 
always migrating before the steady 
march of business. . Sedley had quite 
lost his reckoning.. If he had been 
content to go by Ludgate-hill, he 
would have been at Wright’s half an 
hour before. Sedley did not. know 
these dingy and_ respectable old 
squares; he had not even seen a 
policeman for the last twenty 
minutes, and was just then quite of 
the Irish lawyer's opinion that life is 
not long enough for short-cuts. 

In a silent street he passed a car- 
riage standing near a lamp.: .The 
driver on the flagway. looked hard 
at him. Sedley was. not a romantic 
being only ; he had also his waggish 
mood, and loved a lark when it came. 
He returned the fellow’s stare with a 
glance as significant, slackening his 


pace. 

“Well ?” said Sedley. 

“Well !” replied the driver. 

“ Capital !” answered.Sedley. 

“Be you him?’ demanded the 
driver, after a pause. 

“No; be you ?” answered Sedley. 

The driver seemed a little puzzled 
and eyed Sedley doubtfully ; an 
Sediey looked into the carriage, 
which, however, was empty, and 
then at the house at whose rails it 
stood ; but it was dark from top to 
bottom. 

He had thoughts of stepping in and 
availing himself of the vehicle ;. but 
seeing no oe fun in. the pro- 
cedure, and liking better to walk, he 

14 
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merely said, nodding toward the car- 
Tiage— 

“ Lots of room.” 

“ Room enough, I dessay.” 

* How long do you mean to wait ?” 

“ As long as I'm paid for.” 

“ Give my love to your mother.” 

** Feard she won’t vally it.” 

“Take care of yourself for my 
sake.” 

Doubtless there was a_ retort 
worthy of so sprightly a dialogue; 
but Sedly ead not hear distinctly 
as he paced on, looking up at the 
moon, and thinking how beautifully 
she used to shine, and was no doubt 
then shining, on the flashing blue sea 
at Cardyllian, and over the misty 
mountains. And he thought of his 
pretty cousin Agnes Etherage; and 
* Yes,” said he within himself, quick- 
ening his pace, “if I win that two 
pounds at Wright's, [ll put two 

ounds to it, the two pounds I should 
have lost, that is—there’s nothing 
extravagant in that—and bring little 
Agnes something pretty; I said I 
would ; and though it was only joke, 
still it’s a promise.” 

Sedley was a good-natured fellow. 
Some tradesmen’s bills that morning 


had frightened him, and as he periodi- 
cally did, he had bullied himself into 
resolutions of economy, out of which 
he ingeniously reasoned himself again. 


“ What shall it be? I'll look in to- 
morrow at Dymock and Rose’s—the 
have lots of charming little French 
trifles. Where the deuce are we now ?” 

He paused, and looking about him, 
and then down a stable-lane between 
two old-fashioned houses of handsome 
dimensions, he saw a fellow in a great 
coat loitering slowly down it, and 
looking up vigilantly at the two or 
three windows in the side of the 
mansion. 

“A robbery, by George !” thought 
Sedley, as he marked the prowling 
vigilance of the man, and his pecu- 
liar skulking gait. 

He had no sort of weapon about 
him, not even a stick ; but he is one 
of the best sparrers extant, of his 
weight, and thinks pluck and “a fist- 
full of fives” well worth a revolver. 

Sedley hitched his shoulders, pluck- 
ed off the one glove that remained on, 
and followed him softly a few steps, 
dogging him down the lane, with 
that shrewd, stern glance which men 
exchange in the prize ring. But when 
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on turning about the man in the sur- 
tout saw that he was observed, he 
confirmed Sedley’s suspicions by first 
pausing irresolutely, and ultimately 
nanos suddenly round the an- 

e. 

Sedley had not expected this tac- 
tique. For whatever purpose, the 
man had been plainly watching the 
house, and it was nearly three o’clock. 
Thoroughly blooded now for a “lark,” 
Sedley followed swiftly to the corner, 
but could not see him ; so, as he re- 
turned, a low window in the side- 
wall opened, and a female voice said, 
“Are you there ?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom Sedley, confi- 
dentially drawing near. 

“Take this.” 

“All right”—and thereupon he re- 
ceived first a bag and then a box, 
each tolerably heavy. 

Sedley was amused. A mystifica- 
tion had set jn ; a quiet robbery, and 
he the receiver. He thought of drop- 
ping the booty down the area of the 
respectable house round the corner, 
but just then the man in the surtout 
emerged from the wing, so to speak, 
and marching slowly up the perspec- 
tive of the lane, seemed about to dis- 
turb him, but once more changed his 
mind, and disappeared. 

“ What is to happen next ?” won- 
dered Tom Sedley. th a few minutes 
a door which opens from the back 
yard or garden of the house from 
which he had received his burthen, 
opened cautiously, and a woman in a 
black cloak stepped out, carrying an- 
other bag, a heavy one it also seemed, 
and beckoning to him, said, so soon 
as he was sufficiently near, 

“ Is the carriage come ?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Tom, touching 
his hat, and affecting as well as he 
could the ways of a porter or a cab- 
man. 

“When they comes,” she resumed, 
“you'll bring us to where it is, mind 
and fetch the things with you—and 
mind ye, no noise nor talking, and 
walk as light as you can.” 

“ All right,” said Tom, in the same 
whisper in which she spoke. 

It could not be a robbery—Tom 
had changed his mind; there was an 
air of respectability about the servant 
that conflicted with that theory, and 
the discovery that the carriage was 
waiting to receive the party was also 
against it. 
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Tom was growing more interested 
in his adventure; and entering into 
the fuss and mystery of the plot. 

“Come round, please, and show me 
where the carriage stands,” said the 
woman, beckoning to Tom, who fol- 
lowed her round the corner. 

She waited for him, and laid her 
hand on his elbow, giving him a lit- 
tle jog by way of caution. 

7 ake a word above your 
breath, mind,” she whispered ; “ Z 
see that’s it; well, it needn’t come no 
nearer, mind.” 

“ All right, ma’am.” 

“And there’s the window,” she 
added in a still more cautious whis- 
per, and pointing with a nod and a 
frown at a window next the hall- 
door, through the shutter of which 
a dim light was visible. 

“ Ha!” breathed Tom, looking wise, 
“ and all safe there ?” 

“We're never sure; sometimes 
awake ; sometimes not ; sometimes 
quiet ; sometimes quite wild-like ; 
and the window pushed open, for 
hair! Hoffle he is !” 

* And always was,” hazarded Tom. 

“Wuss now, though,” whispered 
she, shaking her head ruefully, and 
she returned round the angle of the 
house and entered the door through 
which she had issued, and Tom set 
down his load not far from the same 


point. ; 
Before he had waited many minutes 
the same door re-opened, and two 
aon ee he judged them to be from 
thin 


some in their air and dress 
descended the steps together, followed 
by the maid carrying the black-leather 
bag as before. They stopped just 
under the door, which the servant shut 
cautiously and locked; and then 
these three female figures stood for a 
few seconds whispering together ; and 
after that they turned and walked up 
the lane towards Tom Sedley, who 
touched his hat as they approached, 
and lifted his load again. 

“The two ladies were muffled in 
cloaks. The taller wore no hat or 
bonnet ; but had instead a shawl 
thrown over her head and shoulders, 
hood-wise. She walked, leaning upon 
the shorter lady, languidly, like a 
person very weak, or in pain, and the 
maid at the other side, placed her arm 
tenderly round her waist, under her 
mufflers, and aided her thus as she 
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walked. They crossed the street at 
the end of the stable-lane, and walked 
at that side toward the carriage. 
The maid signed to Tom, who carried 
his luggage quickly to its destination 
on the box, and was in time to open 
the carriage door. 

“Don’t you mind,” said the woman, 
putting Tom unceremoniously aside, 
and herself aiding the taller lady 
into the old-fashioned carriage. As 
she prepared to mount, Tom for a 
moment fancied a recognition ; some- 
thing in the contour of the figure, 
muffled as it was for a second struck 
him ; and at the same moment all 
seemed like a dream, and he stepped 
backward involuntarily in amazement. 
Had he not seen the same gesture. 
The arm moved backward, exactly 
so, and that slender hand in a gar- 
dening glove, holding a tiny trowel, 
under the dark transparent foliage 
of old trees ? 

The momentary gesture was gone. 
The lady leaning back, a muffled 
figure, in the corner of the carriage, 
silent. Her companion, who he 
thought looked sharply at him, from 
within, now seated beside her ; and 
the maid also from her place inside, 
told him from the window— 

“Bid him drive now where he 
knows, quickly,” and she pulled up 
the window. 

Tom was too much interested now 
to let the thread of his adventure go. 
So to the box beside the driver he 
mounted, and delivered the order he 
had just received. 

Away he drove swiftly, City- 
wards, through silent and empty 
streets. Tom quickly lost his bear- 
ings ; the gas-lamps grew few and far 
between ; he was among lanes and 
arches, and sober, melancholy streets, 
such as he had never suspected of an 
existence in such a region. 

Here the driver turned suddenly up 
a narrow way between old brick walls, 
with tufts of dingy grass here and 
there at top, and the worn mortar 
lines overlaid with velvet moss. This 
short passage terminated in two tall 
brick piers, surmounted by worn and 
moss-grown urns of stone. 

Tom jumped down and pushed back 
the rusty iron gates, and they drove 
into an unlighted, melancholy court- 
yard ; and Tom thundered at a tall 
narrow hall-door, between chipped 
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and worn pilasters of the same white 
stone, surmounted by some carved 
heraldry, half effaced. } 

' Standing on the summit of the steps 
he had to repeat his summons, till 
the cavernous old mansion pealed 
again with the echo, before a light 
gave token of the approach of a living 
being to.give them greeting. 

Tom opened the carriage door, and 
let down the steps, perhaps a little 
clumsily, but he was getting through 
his duties wonderfully. 

The party entered the spacious 
wainscoted hall, in which was an old 
wooden bench, on which, gladly, it 
seemed, the sick lady sat herself 
down. A great carved doorway, 
opened upon a square second hall or 
lobby, through which the ray of the 
single candle glanced duskily, and 
touched the massive banisters of a 
broad staircase. 

This must have been the house of 
a very great man in its day, a Lord 
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Chancellor, perhaps, one :of . those 
Hogarthian mansions in which such 
men as my Lord Squanderfield might 
have’ lived in the first George’s days. 
* “How could: any man have. been 
such an idiot,” thought Sedley, filled 
with momentary wonder, “‘as to build 
a palace like this in such a place?” 

“Dear me! what a place—what a 
strange place!” whispered the elder 
a lady, “ where are we to 
z0 

“Up stairs, 
woman with a 
her hand. 

“T hope there’s fire, and more light, 
and—and proper comfort there ?”’ 

“Oh! yes’m, please; everythink 
as you would like, please.” 

“Come, dear,” said the old lady 
tenderly, giving her arm to the lan- 
guid figure resting in the hall. 

So guided and lighted by the ser- 
vant they followed her up the great 
well staircase. 


lease’m,” said the 
rass candlestick in 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


A NEW VOICE. 


Tue ladies ascended, led by the maid 
with the-candle, and closely followed 
by thcir own. servant, and our friend 
Tom Sedley. brought up the rear, 
tugging the box and the bag with 
hi 


im. 

At the stair-head was a great gal- 
lery from which many doors opened. 
Tom Sedley halted close by the ban- 
ister for orders, depositing his lug- 
gage beside him. The maid set the 
candle down upon a table, and opened 
one of these tall doors, through which 
he saw an angle of the apartment, a 
fire burning in the grate, and a plea- 
sant splendour of candlelight; he 
saw that the floor was carpeted, and 
the windows curtained, and — 
there was disclosed but a corner of a 
large room, there were visible such 
pieces of furniture as indicated general 
comfort. 

In a large arm-chair, at the further 
side of the fire-place, sat the lady 
who had thrilled him with a sudden 
remembrance. She had withdrawn 
the shawl that hung in hood-like 
fashion over her head, and there was 
no longer a doubt. The Beatrice 
Cenci was there—his Guido—very 
pale, dying he thought her, with her 


white hands clasped, and her beauti- 
ful eyes turned upward in an agony 
of prayer. 

Phe old lady, Miss Sheckleton, 
came near her, leaned over her, kissed 
hertenderly, andcaressingly smoothed 
her rich chestnut hair over her tem- 
ples, and talked gently in her ear, and 
raised her hand in both hers, and 
kissed it, and drawing a chair close 
to hers, she sat by her, murmuring in 
her ear with a countenance of such 
kindness and compassion, that Tom 
Sedley loved her for it. 

Looking up, Miss Sheckleton ob- 
served the door open, and Tom fancied 
perceived him in the perspective 
through it, for she rose suddenly, 
shut it, and he saw no more. Tom 
had not discovered in the glance of 
the old lady any sign of recognition, 
and for the sake of appearances he 
had buttoned his gray wrapper close 
across his throat and breast so as to 
conceal the evidences of his ball cos- 
tume ; his shining boots, however, 
were painfully conspicuous, but for 
that incongruity there was no help. 

And now the servant who had let 
them in told Tom to bring the box 
and bag into the servants’ room, 
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to which she led him across the 
gallery. 

There was a large fire, which was 

leasant, a piece of matting on the 

ae a few kitchen utensils ranged 
near the fire-place, a deal table, and 
some common kitchen chairs. , Dis- 
mal enough would the room have 
looked, notwithstanding its wain- 
scoting, had it not been for the glow 
diffused by the fire. 

By this fire, on a kitchen chair, 
and upon his own opera hat, which 
he wished specially to suppress, sat 
Tom Sedley, resolved to see his adven- 


ture one hour or so into futurity, be- . 


fore abandoning it, and getting home 
to his bed, and in the meantime doing 
his best to act a servant, as he fancied 
such a functionary would appear in 
his moments of ease unbending in 
the kitchen or the servants’ hall. 
The maid who had received the visi- 
ters in the hall, Anne Evans by 
name, square, black-haired, slightly 
pitted with small-pox, and grave, 
came and sat down at the other side of 
the fire, and eyed Tom Sedley insilence. 

Now and then Tom felt uncom- 
fortably about his practical joke, 
which was degenerating into a de- 
ception. But an hour or so longer 
could not matter much ; and might 
he not make himself really useful if 
the services of a messenger were re- 
quired ? 

Anne Evans was considering him 
in silence, and he turned a little more 
toward the fire, and poked it, as he 
fancied a groom would poke a fire for 
his private comfort. 

“ Are you servant to the ladies ?” 
at last she asked. 

Tom smiled at the generality of 
the question, but interpreting in good 
faith— 
~ “No,” said he, “I came with the 


carriage. 

“Servant to the gentleman ?” she 
asked. 

“ What gentleman ?” 

“You know well.” 

Tom had not an idea, but could 


not well sayso. He therefore 
the fire again, and ‘said, # 
miss ; I’m listening.” 

She did not go on, however, for 
some time, and then it was to say— 

“ My name is Anne Evans. hat 
may F name be ? 

an’t tell that. I left my name 

at home,” said Tom, mysteriously. 


ked 
0 on, 
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 &Pm: only -by the month. Come 
in just a week to-morrow,” observed 
Anne Evans. 

“They'll not part = in a month, 
Miss Evans. No; they has some 
taste and feelin’ among them. I 
wouldn’t wonder if you was here-for 
ever!” said Tom, with enthusiasm ; 
“and what’s this place,-miss—this 
house I mean—whose house is it ?” 

“ Can’t say, only I hear-it’s bought 
for 0 POS, to be took down next 


* Oh, , criky | Y? said Tom; “ that’s 

a pity.’ ’ 

ere was a short pause. 

“T saw you ’ide your ’at,” said 
Anne Evans. 

“ Not ’ide it,” said Tom—only sits 
on it—always sits on my ’at.” 

Tom produced it, let it bounce up 
like a jack-in-a-box, and shut it down 
again. 

Miss Evans was neither amused 
nor surprised. 

“Them’s hopera ‘ats —first qua- 


lity—they” used to come in boxes on 


em, as long as from here to you, 
when I was at Mr. Potterton’s, the 
hatter. Them’s for gents—they air— 
and not for servants. - 

7 The a nor gives me his old 
uns,” Tom, producing the best 
fib he could find. 

“And them French. boots,” she 
added, meditatively. 

« Perquisite likewise,” said Tom. 

Miss Anne Evans “closed: her eyes, 
and seemed disposed to take a short 
nap in her chair. ;But,on a sudden 
she opened her eyes to say— 

“T think youre the gentleman 
himself.” 

“The old pan a said Tom. 

“No... The youn 

“T’m jest what tell you, not ob- 
jectin’ to the compliment all the 
same,” said Tom. 

“ And a ring on your finger ?”’ 

“ A ring on my-finger—yes. I wear 
it two days in the week. My grand- 
eee ring, who was a gentleman 

ng skipper of a coal brig .” 
hat’s the lady’s name ?” 

s “Cant tell, Miss Evans; dussn’t.” 

“Fuss about nothin’ !” said she, 
and closed her eyes again, and opened 
them in a minute more, to add, “ but 
I think you're ne and that’s my 
belief.” 
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“No, I ain’t, miss, as you'll see by- 
and-by.” 

“Tisn’t nothin’ to me, only people 
zs so close.” 

The door opened, and a tall woman 
in black, with a black net cap on, 
came quietly but quickly into the 
room. 

“You’re the man ?” said she, with 
an air of authority, fixing her eyes 
askance on Tom. 

“Yes ’m, please.” 

“Well, you don’t go on no account, 
for you'll be wanted just now.” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

** Where’s the box and bag you're in 
charge of ?” 

“Out here,” said Tom. 

“Hish, man, quiet; don’t you 
know there’s sickness? Walk easy, 
can't you? please, consider.” 

Tom followed her almost on tip-toe 
to the spot where the parcels lay. 

“Gently now; into this room, 
please,” and she led the way into that 
sitting-room into which Tom Sedly 
had looked some little time since, 
from the stair head. 

The beautiful young lady was gone, 
but Miss Sheckleton was standing at 
the further door of the room with her 
hands clasped, and her eyes raised in 
prayer, and her pale cheeks wet with 
tears. 

Hearing the noise, she gently closed 
the door, and hastily drying her eyes, 
whispered, “set them down there,” 
pointing to a sofa, on which Tom 
placed them aecordingly. ‘“Thanks— 
that will do. You may. go.” 

When Sedley had closed the door— 

“Oh, Mrs. Graver,” whispered 
Anne Sheckleton, clasping her wrists 
in her trembling fingers, “is she very 
ill ?” 

“Well, ma’am, she és ill.” 

“But, oh, my God, you don’t think 
we are going to lose her ?’’ she whis- 
pered wildly; with her imploring gaze 
in the nurse’s eyes. 

“Oh, no, please God, ma’am, it will 
all be right. You must not fuss 

ourself, ma’am. You must not let 
ner see you like this, on no account.” 

“Shall I send for him now ?”’ 

“No, ma’am; he'd only be in the 
way. /'ll tell you when; and his 
man’s here, ready to go, any minute. 
I must go back to her now, ma’an, 
Hish !” 

And Mrs. Graver disappeared with 
a little rustle of her dress, and no 
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sound of steps. That solemn bird 
floated very noiselessly round sick 
beds, and you only heard, as it were, 
the hovering of her wings. 

And then, in a minute more, in 
lided Miss Sheckleton, having dried 
ner eyes very carefully. 

And now came a great knocking at 
the hall door, echoing dully through 
the house. It was Doctor Grimshaw, 
who had just got his coat off, and was 
winding his watch, when he was 
called from his own bed-side by this 
summons, and so was here after a 
long day’s work, to make a new start, 
and await the dawn in this chamber 
of pain. 

In he came, and Miss Sheckleton 
felt that light and hope entered the 
room with him. Florid, portly, genial, 
with alight, hopeful step, and a good, 
decided, cheery manner, he inspired 
confidence, and seemed to take com- 
mand, not only of the case, but of the 
ailment itself. 

Miss Sheckleton knew this good 
doctor, and gladly shook his hand; 
and he recognised her with a hesitat- 
ing look that seemed to ask a ques- 
tion, but was not meant to do so, and 
he spoke cheerfully to the patient, 
and gave his directions to the nurse, 
and in about half an hour more told 
good Anne Sheckleton that she had 
better leave the patient. 

So, with the docility which an able 
physician inspires, good Anne Sheckle- 
ton obeyed, and in the next room— 
sometimes praying, sometimes stand- 
ing and listening, sometimes wander- 
ing from point to point, in the 
merest restlessness—she waited and 
watched for more than an hour, 
which seemed to her longer than a 
whole night, and at last tapped very 
gently at the door, a lull having come 
for a time in the sick chamber, and 
unable longer to endure her sus- 
pense. 

A little bit of the door was opened, 
and Anne Sheckleton saw the side of 
Mrs. Graver’s straight nose, and one 
of her wrinkled eyes, and her grim 
mouth. 

“Tlow is she?’ whispered Miss 
Sheckleton, feeling as if she was her- 
self about to die. 

“Pretty well, ma’am,” answered 
the nurse, but with an awful look 
of insincerity, under which the old 
lady’s heart sank down and down, as 
if it had foundered, 
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“One word to Dr. Grimshaw,” 
she whispered, with white lips. 

“You can’t, ma’am,” murmured 
the nurse, sternly, and about to shut 
the door in her face. 

“ Wait, wait,” whispered the voice 
of kind oki Doctor Grimshaw, and he 
came into the next room to Miss 
en closing the door after 
nim. 

“Oh, doctor!” she gasped. 

“Well, Miss Sheckleton, I hope 
she'll do very well ; [ve just given 
her something—a slight stimulant— 
and I’ve every confidence everything 
will be well. Don’t make yourself 
uneasy ; it is not going on badly. 

“Oh, Doctor Grimshaw, shall I 
send for him? He’d never forgive 
me; and I promised her, darling 
Margaret, to send.” 

“ Don’t send—on no account yet. 
Don’t bring him here—he’s better 
away. I'll tell you when to send.” 

The Doctor opened the door. 

* Still quiet ?” 

“Yes, sir,” whispered Mrs. Graver. 

Again he closed -the door. 

““ Nice creature she seems. A re- 
lation of yours ?” asked the Doctor. 

“ My cousin.” 

“When was she married ?” 

“ About a year ago.” 

“ Never any tendency to consump- 
tion ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Nothing to make her low or 
weak? Is she hysterical ?” 

“No hardly that, but nervous and 
excitable.” 

“T know ; very good. I think she'll 
do very nicely. If anything goes 
the least wrong I’ll let you know. 
Now stay quiet in there.” 

And he shut the door, and she 
heard his step move softly over 
the next room floor, se great was 
the silence, and she kneeled down 
and prayed as people have prayed 
in shipwrecks ; and more time passed, 
and more, slowly, very slowly. Oh, 


would the dawn ever come, and the 
daylight again ? 

oices and moans she heard from 
the room. Again she prayed on her 
knees to the throne of mercy, in the 
agony of her suspense, and now over 
the strange roofs spread the first 
faint gray of the coming dawn ; and 
there came a silence in the room, and 
on a sudden was heard a new tiny 
voice crying. 

“The little child !” cried old Anne 
Sheckleton, springing to her feet, 
with clasped hands, in the anguish of 
delight, and such a gush of tears as 
she looked up, thanking God, with 
her smiles, as comes only in such 
moments. 

Margaret’s clear voice faintly said 
something; Anne could not hear 
what. 

“A boy,” answered the cheering 
voice of Doctor Grimshaw. 

“Oh! he'll be so glad!” answered 
the faint clear voice in a kind of 
rapture. 

“Of course he will,” replied the 
same cheery voice. And another 
question came, too low for old Anne 
Sheckleton’s ears. 

“A beautiful boy! as fine a fellow 
as ever you could desire to look at. 
Bring him here, nurse.” 

“Oh ! the darling !” said the same 
faint voice. “I’m so happy.” 

“Thank God! thank God! thank 
God !” sobbed delighted Anne Sheck- 
leton, her cheeks still streaming in 
showers of tears as she stood waiting 
at the door for the moment of ad- 
mission, and hearing the sweet happy 
tones of Margaret’s voice sounding in 
her ears like the voice of one who 
had just now died, heard faintly 
through the door of heaven. 

For thus it has been, and thus to 
the end, it will be—the “sorrow” of 
the curse’ is remembered no more, 
“ for joy that a man is born into the 
world.” 


CHAPTER L. 


CLEVE COMES, 


Tom Sepiry was dozing in his chair, 
by the fire, when he was roused by 
Mrs. Graver's voice. 

“You'll take this note at once, 
please, to your master; there’s a cab 


at the door, and the lady says you 
mustn’t make no delay.” 

It took some seconds to entble 
Tom to account for the scene, the 
actor and his own place of repose, his 
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costume, and the tenor of the strange 
woman’s language. In alittle while, 
however, he recovered the context, 
and the odd passage in his life be- 
came intelligible. 

Still half asleep, Tom hurried down 
stairs, and in the hall, to his- amaze- 
ment, read the. address, “Cleve 
Verney, Esq.” At.thehall-door steps 
he found a cab, into which he jumped, 
telling the man to drive to -Cleve 
Verney’s lodgings. ' 

There were expiring lights in the 
drawing-room, the ~blinds of - which 
were up,and as the cab stopped at 
the steps a figure appeared at one, 
and Cleve Verney opened the window 
and told the driver, “Don’t mind 
knocking, I'll go down.” 

Come up stairs,” said Cleve, ad- 
dressing Sedley, and mistaking him 
for the person whom he had em- 


ployed. 

0 ran Tom Sedley at his heels. 

“ Hollo! what brings yow’ here ?” 
said Cleve, when Tom 7 in 
the light of the candles. “ You don’t 
mean to say the ball has been going 
on till now—or is it a scrape?” 

“Nothing—only this I’ve been 
commissioned to give you,” and he 
a Miss Sheckleton’s note in his 

an 


Cleve had looked woefully haggard 
and anxious as Tom entered. But his 
countenance changed now to an ashy 

aleness, and there was no mistaking 
bis extreme agitation. 

He opened the note—a very brief 
one it seemed—and read it. 


“Thank God!” he said with a 
great sigh, and then he walked to the 
window and looked out, and returned 
again to the candles and read the 
note once more. 

“How did you know I was up, 
Tom ?” 

“The lights in the windows.” 

“Yes. Don't let the cab go.” 

Cleve was getting on his coat, and 
speaking like a man in a dream. 

“T say, Tom Sedley, how did you 
come by this note ?” he said, with a 
sudden pause, and holding Miss Sheck- 
leton’s note in his fingers. 

“ Well, quite innocently,” hesitated 


Sedley. , 

is wy the devil was it, sir? Come, 
you may as well. By heaven, Sedley, 
you shall tell me the truth !” 

Tom looked on his friend Cleve, 
and saw his eyes gleaming sharply on 
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him, and ‘his face white with a kind 
of terror. . 
“Of course. I'll tell, you,. Cleve,” 


.said Tom, and with this exordium he 


stumbled honestly through his story, 
which by no means quieted Cleve Ver- 


ney. 
“You d——d little Paul Pry !” 


said he in an undertone very viciously 


through his teeth. ‘ Well, you have 
got hold’ ofa secret now, like the man 
in the iron chest, and by —— ‘you 
had better. keep it.” 

A man .who half blames himself 
already,:and is in a position which 
he hates and.condemns, will stand.a 
great deal more of hard language, and 
even ofexecration,than he would under 
any other imaginable circumstances, 

“ You can’t blame me half as much 
as I do myself. ‘I assure you, Cleve, 
I’m awfully sorry. It'was the merest 
lark—at first—and ,then—when: I 
saw that beautiful—that young 
lady—” 

“Don’t dare to talk of that lady 
any more; I’m her husband. Z'here, 
you have it all, and if you whisper 
it to mortal you may ruin me; but 
one or other of us shall die for it!” 

Cleve was talking in a state of posi- 
tive exasperation. 

“ Whisper it !—tell it! You don’t 
in the least understand me, Cleve,” 
said Tom, collecting himself, and 
growing a little lofty; ‘ I don’t whis- 
per or tell things; and as for daring 
or not daring, I don’t know what you 
mean; and I hope, if occasion for 
dying came, I should funk it as little 
as any other fellow.” 

“Tm going to this d——d place 
now. I don’t much care what you 
do: I almost wish you’d shoot me.” 

He struck his hand on the table, 
looking not at Tom Sedley, but with 
a haggard rage through the window, 
and away toward the cold, gray east; 
and without another word to Sedley, 
he ran down, shutting the hall-door 
with a crash that showed more of his 
temper than of his prudence, and 
Tom saw him jump into the cab and 
drive away. 

The distance is really considerable, 
but in Cleve’s intense reverie time 
and space contracted, and before he 
fancied they had accomplished half 
the way, he found himself at the tall 
door and stained pilasters and steps 
of the old red-brick house. 

Anne Evans, half awake, awaited 
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his arrival on, the steps. He ran 
lightly-up the stairs ;. and, in obedi- 
ence,to Mrs. Graver’s gesture . of 


“warning, as she met-him with raised 


hand. and: :her frowning “ Hish” at 
the head of the stairs, he checked his 


“pace; and in a whisper he made his 


eager inquiries. She was going on 
very nicely. 

“T must see Miss Sheckleton—the 
old lady—where is she?” urged Cleve. 

“Here, sir, please”—and Mrs. 
Graver opened a door, and he found 
tired Miss Sheckleton tying on her 
sannet, and getting her cloak about 


er. 

* Oh! Cleve, dear”—she called him 
“Cleve” now—“I’m so delighted ; 
she’s doing very well; the doctor’s 

uite pleased with her, and it’s a boy, 
aaah and—and I wish you joy with 
all my heart.” 

And as she spoke, the kind old lady 
was shaking both his hands, and 
smiling up into his handsome face, 
like sunshine ; but -that handsome 
face, though it smiled down darkly 


upon her, was, it seemed to. her, , 


strangely joyless, and even troubled. 

“ And Cleve, dear, my dear Mr. 
Verney—I’m so sorry ; but I must 
po immediately.. I make his choco- 

te in the morning, and he sometimes 
calls -for it. at half-past seven. This 
miserable attack that has kept him 
here, and the risk in which he is every 
day he stays in this town, it 7s so 
distracting.. And if I should not be 
at home and ready to see him when 
he calls, he’d be sure to suspect some- 
thing ; and I really see nothing but 
ruin from his temper and violence to 
all of us, if he were to find out how 
it is. So good-bye, and God bless 
you. The Sete says he thinks you 
may see her in a very little time— 
half an hour or so—if you are very 
careful not to let her excite or agitate 


‘herself ; and—God bless you—I shall 


be back, for a little, in an hour or 


So that kindly, fluttered, troubled, 
and happy old lady disappeared ; and 
Cleve was left again to his medita- 
tions. 

“ Where’s the Doctor?” asked Cleve 
of the servant. 

- “In the sitting-room, please, sir, 
writing ; his carriage is come, sir, 
lease.” 


And thus saying, Mistress Anne 


. Evans officiously opened the door, 


-andCleveentered. The Doctor, having 
-written, a prescription, and just laid 


down his pen, was pulling on his 
glove. 

Cleve had no idea that he was to 
see Doctor Grimshaw. Quite another 
physician, with whom he had no ac- 
quaintance, had been agreed upon 
between him and Miss Sheckleton. 
As it turned out, however, that gentle- 
man was now away upon an inter- 
esting visit to anoblelady,atacountry 
mansion, and Doctor Grimshaw was 
thus unexpectedly summoned. 

Cleve was unpleasantly surprised, 
for he had already an acquaintance 
with that good man, which he fancied 
was not recorded in his recollection 
to his credit. I think if the Doctor's 
eye had not been directed toward the 
door when he entered, that Cleve 
Verney would have drawn back ; but 
that would not do now. 

“Doctor Grimshaw?’ said Cleve. 

“ Yes, sir ;” said the old gentleman. 

“T think, Doctor Grimshaw, you 
know me ?” 

“Oh; yes, sir; of course I do ;” said 
the Doctor, with an uncomfortable 
smile,. ever so little bitter, and a 
slight bow, “ Mr. Verney, yes.” And 
the Doctor. paused, looking toward 
him, pulling on his other glove, and 
expecting a question. 

‘Your patient, Doctor, Grimshaw, 
doing very well, I’m told ?” 

“Nicely, sir—very nicely now. I 
was a little uncomfortable about her 
just at one time, but doing very well 
now ; and it’s a boy—a fine child. 
Good morning, sir.” 

He had taken up his hat. 

“ And, Doctor Grimshaw, just one 
word. May I beg, as a matter of 
professional honour, that this—all 
this, shall be held as strictly secret— 
everything connected with it as 
strictly confidential?’ 

The Doctor looked down on the 
carpet with a pained countenance. 
“Certainly, sir,” he said, drily. 
“That’s all, I suppose? Of course, 
Mr. Verney, I shan’t—since such, I 
suppose to be the wish of all parties 
—mention the case.” 

“Of all parties, certainly ; and it 
is in tenderness to others, not to my- 
self, that I make the request.” 

“T’m sorry it should be necessary, 
sir ;’ said Doctor Grimshaw, almost 
sternly. “I know Miss Sheckleton 
and her family ; this poor young lady, 
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I understand, is a cousin of her’s. I 
am sorry, sir, upon her account, that 
any mystery should be desirable.” 

“Tt is desirable, and, in fact, in- 
dispensable, sir,” said Cleve, a little 
stiffly, for he did not see what right 
that old doctor had to assume a lec- 
turer’s tone toward him. 

** No one shall be compromised by 
me, sir,” said the Doctor, with a sad 
and offended bow. 

And the Doctor drove home pretty 
well tired out. I am afraid that 
Cleve did not very much care whom 
he might compromise, provided he 
himself were secure. But even from 
himself the utter selfishness, which 
toned a character passionate and im- 
petuous enough to simulate quite un- 
consciously the graces of magnanimity 
and tenderness, was hidden. 

Cleve fancied that the cares that 

reyed upon his spirits were for 

fargaret, and when he sometimes 
almost regretted their marriage, that 
his remorse was altogether for her, 
all his caution and finesse were ex- 
acted by his devotion to the interests 
of his young wife, and the long sys- 
tem of mystery and deception, under 
which her proud, frank spirit was 
pining, was practised solely for her 
advantage. 

So Cleve was in his own mind 
something of a hero—self-sacrificing, 
ready, if need be, to shake himself 
free, for sake of his love and his 
liberty, of all the intoxications and 
enervations of his English life, and 
fortis colonus, to delve the glebe of 
Canada or to shear the sheep of Aus- 
tralia. She was not conscious that 
all these were the chimeras of insin- 
cerity, that ambition was the breath 
of his nostrils, and that his idol was 
—himself. 

And if he mistakes himself, do not 
others mistake him also, and clothe 
him with the nobleness of their own 
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worship? Can it be that the lights 
and the music and the incense that 
surround him are but the tributes of 
a beautiful superstition, and that the 
idol in the midst is cold and dumb ? 

Cleve, to do him justice, was moved 
on this occasion. He did—shall I 
say {—yearn to behold her again. 
There was a revival of tenderness, 
and he waited with a real impatience 
to see her. 

He did see her—just a little gleam 
of light in the darkened room; he 
steod beside the bed, clasping that 
beautiful hand that God had com- 
mitted to his, smiling down in that 
beautiful face that smiled unutter- 
able love up again into his own. 

“Oh! Cleve, darling—oh, Cleve ! 
I’m so happy.” 

The languid hands are clasped on 
his, the yearning eyes, and the smile, 
look up. It is like the meeting of 
the beloved after shipwreck. 

“ And look, Cleve ;” and with just 
ever so little a motion of her hand 
she draws back a silken coverlet, and 
he sees in a deep sleep a little baby, 
and the beautiful smile of young ma- 
ternity falls upon it like a blessing 
and a caress, “Isn’t it a darling ? 
Poor little thing! how quietly it 
sleeps. I think it is the dearest little 
thing that ever was seen—our little 
baby !” 

Is there a prettier sight than the 
young mother smiling, in this the 
hour of her escape, upon the treasure 
she has found? The wondrous gift, 
at sight of which a new love springs 
up—never—never, while life remains, 
to cease its flowing. Looking on 
such asight in silence, I think I hear 
the feet of the angels round the bed 
—I think I see their beautiful eyes 
smiling on the face of the little mor- 
tal, and their blessed hands raised 
over the head of the fair young 
mother. 
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LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


“Tf love be sweet, then bitter death must be; 
If love be bitter, sweet is death to me.”.-TENNYSON. 


Way should I not look happy— 
The world is all so brieht? 
You know, he said he lov’d me; 
He told me so last night: 
He loves me so! 


Such words of love he whisper’d, 
I felt my blushes rise ; 
But half (he said) he told not, 
The rest was in his eyes: 
He loves me so ! 


He said, to watch and guard me 
Would be his tender’st care ; 
If I am but beside him, 
Joy will be ev’rywhere: 
He loves me so! 


If love will make life happy, 
Mine will be very bHelit; 
His love will shed a lustre, 
And fill it all with light: 
He loves me so! 


Then should I not be happy— 
The world is all so bright? 
You know, he said he lov’d me, 
He told me so last night : 
He loves me so! 


+ 
Why should I not look mournful— 
The world is all so sad ? 
Because, you know I love him ; 
Such love is never glad : 
I love him so! 


I’ve listened for his footstep 
All through the weary day ; 
But oh! ’twould not be weary, 
If one word he would say: 
I love him so! 


Sometimes I thought he loved me, 
Then all the world was bright ; 
But now all hope is ended, 
Quite dead since yesternight : 
I love him so! 


*Twas in the crowd of dancers : 
I felt that he was nigh. 
I longed so for his coming ;— 
He came—and passed me by : 
I love him so! 
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He turned to some one fairer ; 
I saw him flitting past ; 
But me he never heeded— 
Oh-God ! that dream: is past : 
I love him so! 





Then should I -not:look mournful ?. 
’*T will ne’er be bright again ; 
For still, you know, I love him, 
Such love is only pain : 
T love him so! 


Before God’s shrine she stands, 

A veil thrown o’er her head ; 
The priest now joins their hands, 

While holy words are said. 

Bathed in mellowed light, 

A wreath around her brow. 
Clad in robes of white— 

A bride, behold her now! 
Music is stealing round— 

The chant of holy hymn ; : 
Hark ! how the solemn sound 

Steals through the arches dim. 
They sing “ Blest may she be! 

Her work of day by day 
Be blest ! O happy she !”— 

’Tis thus for life we pray. 





Laid on her narrow bed, 
Clad in a garment white, 
A cross above her head, 
She’s taking rest to-night. 
Flowers are scatter’d round, 
Her hands cross’d o’er her breast ; 
No more shall earthly sound 
Disturb that quiet rest. 
Sweet music steals aloft— 
The chant of holy hymn, 
Those notes, so low-and soft, 
Steal through that chamber dim. 
They sing: “The dead are blest ! 
Their work of day by day 
Has ceased, and now they rest ;”— 
Tis thus in death we pray. 


Life, to the joyous seems the best ; 
The weary only long for rest. 


“ MoInEva.” 
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A MANAGER IN ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 


THERE is one incident of the old 
dramatic days. which has grown obso- 
lete—the prologue or epilogue. No 
new play.was complete . without 
this introduction or conclusion ; and 
very often. when in the hands of a 
skilful or lively actor, prologue .or 
epilogue became a greater feature of 
the night than the play itself. Thus 
Johnson’s well-known. Drury-lane 
pow had “a run” to itself, and 

ad to be repeated night after night 
—excellent test of what cultivation 
and judgment was in an audience 
who could relish such deep and 
severe poetry. The.custom, too, 
shows us that the audience came 
to enjoy their full night’s pleasure 
from the very rising of the ‘curtain ; 
and the present languid, fitful way of 
taking our dramatic pleasure, may be 
one of the reasons why the practice 
ane sao away. They were very 
familiar and “ free and easy” in their 
tone. Now does Mr. King—who was 
the established prologue . speaker— 
come out mimicking fine ladies and 
fine gentlemen, pretending to sip tea, 
or begging indulgence for his own 
farce about to follow :— 


‘You've writ a farce? Yes, sir, a foolish 


thing ; 
Damned foolish—better mind your acting, 
* ” 


Now, as the bell rings, Mrs. Abington 
peeps through the curtain, and calls 
out uettishly, “How do you all, 
good folks ?’—and adds, “ Beat but 
your hands, that instant I will come,” 
and upon a round of applause she 
comes forth. There was no end to 
the shapes of familiarity these ad- 
dresses assumed. Now Mrs. Bulkeley 
and Miss Catley rush out at the end 
of apiece, engage in a scolding match, 
and sing songs against each other; 
, after finishing her gay 
part of the Jrish Widow, comes 
out and sings her epilogue, with a 
burden :— 
“Oh! Love has bewitched widow Brady!” 


With doubtful taste allusions were 
ventured on to the private family 
concerns of the speaker, his recent 


accident, his marriage, &c., and even 


Mrs. Barry, coming out to play after 
the death -of her-famous husband, 
could talk about being “of the pilot 
of- her‘life bereft,” and ask, “how for 
Douglas' can I shed a tear, when 
real griefs,”’ &c. Yet such confi- 
dences and familiarity had their bene- 
fit and effect on the decency and 
order of the stage. For the prologue 
and epilogue, allowing a certain 
licence, became a sort of guarantee 
that’ the argue business of the stage 
should ‘be kept sacred from all such 
freedoms. And this we may suppose 
to have been one of the aims of the 
prologue—that =the audience could 
thus enjoy a kind of privileged inter- 
course with: their favourite, which 
their own respect for the play refused 
to tolerate. Now, as this safety-valve 
is gone, ‘the .buffoonery and “ gag- 
ging” has forced its way .into the re- 
gular business of; the play itself. 

Garrick had a surprising industry 
and fertility of -fancy in these lit- 
tle performances.:. More than one 
hundred are: left—each containing 
almost a different thought.. All are 
lively:and run off very.smartly: They 
are in all characters and even dialects, 
They show great. ingenuity-in their 
variety, and considerable boldness in 
their treedom. Sometimes he glanced 
at the follies of the hour :— 


‘“ Nor from my head shall strange vagaries 

spring, 

To show the ‘soil can teem with every- 
thing, 

No fruits, ‘roots, greens, shall fill the 
ainple space, 

A kitchen garden to adorn my face. 

No rock shall. there be seen, no wind- 
mill, fountain— 

Nor curls," like guns set round to guard 
the mountain.” : 


Or made the forward Mrs. Abington 
sketch the house, and’ pleasantly 
flout the inhabitants of the boxes to 
their faces :— 


“Have at you now—nay, mister—pray 
don't stir; 
Hold up. your head—your fat becomes 
you, sir. 
Leer with your eye—as thus—now 
smirk—well done, 
You're ogling, sir—a haunch of venison.” 
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When Mrs. Griffith offered her 
“School for Rakes” the same debon- 
nair performer could deprecate hos- 
tility by such a questionable appeal 
as this :— 


“Pray, sir—this School for Rakes, the 
woman's play, 
When do you give it us ?—next Saturday. 
I hope you'll both be kind to her at 
least, 
A scribbling woman is a dreadful beast.” 


The exquisite is supposed to make 
the remark, but there is a want of 
dignity. . 
A glimpse of the unique biogra- 
her will be entertaining. As we see 
im so little and chiefly in relationship 
with his “revered friend,” another 
glance at him wiil not be unwelcome 
here. For he was always consistent 
in his pleasant and most amusing 
vanity. Is not this passage froma 
letter written to Garrick not long 
after the jubilee, rich? “I please 
myself with the prospect of attend- 
ing you at several more jubilees at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. It is true we 
must all look forward to the last 
scene. You, who have so often felt 
and made others feel its solemnity, 
must fall, just like others. This 
puts me in mind of three essays 
which I wrote on > of 
a player last year, and which were 

ublished in the London M agazine, 
in which I have some concern. 
Pray, have you read them? Since I 
am upon the serious subject of death, 
I cannot help expressing to one who 
feels as you do, that I am affected 
with much melancholy on the death 
of Mr. Gray. His ‘ Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard’ has long been like a 

art of myself, and many passages in 

is other poems glance across my 
soul with the most enlivening force.” 
(Nothing can be better than the in- 
sertion of the “Essays on the 
Player,” and the “Have you read 
them ?” in the midst of the reflections 
of death.) “I have just been enjoy- 
ing,” he goes on, “the very great 
happiness of a visit from my illustri- 


* This amusing story is given in Taylor’s “ Recollections,” 
without the least affectation:—Mr. Boswell was also at Wilkes’ mayoralty dinner, 


was very busy, and got a place for Colman beside himself, with great pride. 
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ous friend, Pascal Paoli. He was two 
nights at Auchinleck, and you may 
figure the joy of my worthy father 
and me at seeing the Corsican hero 
in our romantic groves. Count Bur- 
gynski, the Polish Ambassador, ac- 
companied him Why have 
you not called on General Paoli, since 
I had the pleasure of presenting you 
to him in your morning dress, comme 
un rot déguisé, and he paid you so 
handsome a compliment, which, I 
dare say, you have added to your 
cabinet of jewels.” 

But there is a little scene reported 
whichshows Mr. Boswell very charac- 
teristically in his convivial moments, 
and which is but very little known. 
At a Guildhall dinner, when Boydell 
was Lord Mayor, Mr. Pitt was present, 
with Sir Joshua and other celebrities. 
After dinner Mr. Boswell contrived 
to be asked to sing, and standing up 
delivered a short speech referring to 
himself, in which he said that he had 
the good fortune to be introduced to 
most of the crowned heads and dis- 
tinguished characters of Europe, but 
with all his exertions had never at- 
tained the happiness of being present- 
ed to a gentleman who wasan honour 
to his country, and whose talents he 
held in the highest esteem. All the 
company understood the allusion, but 
Mr. Pitt remained perfectly cold and 
impassive. Then Mr. Boswell gave 
his song, which was a sort of parody 
on Dibdin’s “ Sweet Little Cherub,” 
and called “‘A Grocer of London.” 
The minister was a member of the 
Grocer’s Guild, and this absurdity 
was all in his honour. So far this 
was ludicrous enough, but Mr. Bos- 
well, half volunteering and _ half 
governed by the company, and, no 
doubt, much affected by the wine, 
sang this song over no less than six 
times, until Mr. Pitt’s muscles at last 
relaxed, and he was obliged to join in 
the general roar at Mr. Boswell’s be- 
haviour. Mr. Taylor who was pre- 
sent, walked home with the author of 
the song, and recollected that the 
Toared “Grocer of London” all 
through the streets.* 


, 


a pleasant book, written 


He stop- 


ped the waiters, and called to one in German, which made Colman give him a smart 
thrust,—* This must be St. James, as we hear nothing but Scotch and German,” 





1867.) 
** Here lies David Garrick; describe me who 


can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant 
in man; 

As an acter, confess’d without rival to 
shine, 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line. 

Yet, with talents like these, and an ex- 
cellert heart, 

This man had his failings—a dupe to his 


art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours 
he spread, 

And beplastered with rouge his own na- 
tural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, 
affecting, 

’Twas only that when‘he was off he was 
acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his 
way, 

He turned and he varied full ten times a 
day. 

Though secure of our hearts, yet con- 
foundedly sick 

If they were not his own by finessing 
and trick, 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman 
his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could 
whistle them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed 
what came, 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it 
for fame. 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to 
disease, 

Who peppered the lightest was surest to 
please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our 
mind; 

If dunces applauded he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, ye Woodfalls so 
grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you 
got and you gave! 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts 
that you raised, 

While he was be-Rosciused, and you were 
bepraised ! 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel, and mix with the 
skies. 
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Though this inventory of little 
weaknesses is a good deal exayger- 
ated, still it is in the main a portrait 
of David Garrick —a description 
of character, too, in the main, done 
with the nicest accuracy and choice 
of terms. For the charm found 
in Garrick’s company could be 
described by no other term, so 
happily, as by “pleasant;” fami- 
liar experience whispering to us how 
mug more welcome is the society of 
the “pleasant,” than of the wit 
professional. And this it was that 
might excuse the little compliment 
which placed Garrick in the “very 
first line” of wits, which was a trifling 
exaggeration. Who that has followed 
the course of his life so far, will deny 
him that “excellent heart,” full of 
charity, forgiveness, and toleration, 
or that unfortunate restlessness which 
would “ beplaster” it with the rouge 
of affectation ; it was only, in Gold- 
smith’s happy criticism, off the stage 
that he was acting.* 

That was a curious system of 
“finessing and trick,” butits innocence 
lay in its perfect openness and its 
being apparent to everyone. His 
little useless devices were indeed 
apparent to all his friends ; and they 
used to tell of these shifts, and of his 
leaving the company at judicious 
moments, being called away, as it 
were ; and of his taking a sly glance 
down a duke’s table, to see how his 
joke affected the butler or waiter. As 
for that “casting off his friends” as a 
huntsman would do his pack, it was 
true in the sense of the “ pack,” being 
too often ready to set itself free from 
him; he would let them go with- 
out resentment; and with the same 
equanimity, when they were weary 
and distressed, and were glad to 
find help and comfort, his cheerful 
“whistle” was ready. A long list of 


Those poets who owe their best fame to ®the “hounds” who returned thus 


his skill, 

Shall still be his flatterers go where he 
will. 

Old Shakespeare, receive him with praise 
and with love, 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kelly’s 
above.” 


* Elia improved on this pleasant notion for his fanciful biography of Elliston. 
like Wrench,” a friend was saying to him one day, ‘‘ because he is the same natural, easy 


creature on the stage that he is off.” 
same person off the stage that I am on.” 


cringing to the feet of the man they 
had snarled at, and even bitten, could 
be made out. So, too, that relish 
for the “puffs” of dunces; always 
welcome as well as that of wise men 
—was very excusable in an actor, 


“Ty 


“ My case exactly,” returned Elliston, “ [ am the 
The inference at first sight seems identical, but 


examine it a little, and it confesses only that the one performer was never, and the other 


always acting. 
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whose whole subsistence exists on 
praise, purchased or extorted ; and 
in those Grub-street days, when the 
horizon was darkened with: “ hacks,” 
even the praise of dunces was almost 
as profitable as that of the discriminat- 
ing. Butthetrue explanation was, that 
he did not court their’ approbation, 
but dreaded their really blood. thirsty 
attacks. And this sensitivenessfriends 
did not care ‘to distinguish from 
“gluttony.” Well might ‘Golds@ith 
appeal to the crew of Kenricks and 
Kellys, and tlie’'Woodfalls, the former 
of whom was a mere bravo, the 
second,-a person who had ‘written 
rhymes on a stage, could write more, 
and was besides an “Irishman,” and 
the last of whom was an agent of the 
dreadful Junius.’ Handsomely, too, 
were their wretched servicesrewarded, 
either by loans of money, or the ac- 
ceptance of poor plays. His retort 
on Goldsmith is well known. 


JUPITER AND MERCURY. 
A FABLE. 


‘« Here, Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar 

was mellow, 

Go fetch me some clay; I will make an 
odd fellow. 

Right and wrong shall be jumbled—some 
gold and some dross. 

Without cause be he pleased, without 
cause be he cross. 

Be sure as I work; to throw in contradic- 
tions; 

A great love of truth—yet a mind turn- 
ed to fictions. 

Now mix these ingredients, which warmed 
in its baking, 

Turn to learning and gaming, religion, 
and raking. 

With the’ love of. a wench, let ‘his 
writings be chaste; 

Tip his tongue with strange’ matter, his 
pen with fine taste. 

That the rake and the poet, o’er all may 
prevail, 

Set fire to the head, and set fire to the 
tail. 

For the joy of each sex on the world I'll 
bestow it. 

This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, game- 
ster, and poet, 

Tho’ a mixture so odd, he shall merit 
great fame, 

And among brother mortals, be GoLp- 
SMITH his name ! 

When on earth this strange mixture no 
more shall appear, . 

You, Hermes, shall fetch him, to make 


” 
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But he had: other things to ha- 
rass him. , Lacy, .perhaps overset 
by the success of his sole manage- 
ment, was beginning to obstruct and 
take airs, and claim a share in the 
mahagément, ‘though it had been 
stipulated that he was to confine him- 
self to his own special department. 
This, in fact, Garrick’s solicitors 
wished to have inserted in the deed, 
but Garrick’s delicacy—his wonder- 
ful and unfailing delicacy—wished to 
spare an affront to the vanity of his 
partner. _He seems to have been an 
obstinate man, and with a kind of 
crooked suspicion in his mind, which 
was worked on by friends. Garrick, 
wearied of his humours, began ac- 
tively to look out for a purchaser for 
his share of the patent, which, though 
nominally supposed to be of equal 
value to his partner’s, was worth 
infinitely more, as it was_his talent 
that brought profit to both,,and when 
that was withdrawn not much would 
be: left behind. It was some such 
reflection, no doubt, that always 
acted. as a wholesome check’ upon 
Lacy. Early in the following year 
he made a handsome apology, begged 
that things might go on on the old 
footing, and gave his word of honour 
that he would never object to Gar- 
rick’s management but in a private 
and friendly way. This was his reply 
to a formal memorandum :sent by a 
solicitor. Garrick at once'withdrew, 
though matters had gone so far, with 
his’ usual graciousness. “I should 
have quitted Drury Lane,” he said, 
“with reluctance, and nothing but 
being convinced that Mr. Lacy chose 
to part with me, should have drove 
me to the step I was obliged to take. 
. . . And am ready to meet Mr. 
Lacy as my partner and friend, with- 
out having the least remembrance 
Thus was the 
matter accommodated for a time. 

But Mrs. Cibber’s fond anticipation 
of “entering the horse Belvidera,” 
was not to be fulfilled. She had been 
playfully rallying him as to “all their 
amours ” being ended, but she did not 
think the real end was so near. She 
just played with him in “Sir John 
Brute,” and during a few days later 
fell ill and died.*. No wonder Gar- 
rick said that tragedy was now dead. 
In the same month another great 


* On the 30th January, 1765. Murphy says the 3lst; a trifling mistake for him. 
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actor was to pew away, and the stage 
was to lose the great pillar of the old 
“exploded” classical style. Quin,* 
long since retired, and given up to 
the enjoyment of venison and claret 
—made welcome at Chatsworth—was 
(in the favourite historical quotation) 
“to shuffle off this mortal coil.” De- 
throned by the new and more fashion- 
able player, his disappointment or 
mortification threw in some rough sal- 
lies of his rude Irish humour. It was 
said thatafter a coolness of some years 
they met at Chatsworth, where they 
had been invited, to use Davies’ bom- 
bastic language, “ to fill up the large 
cup of social happiness which the 
noble owner proposed to enjoy in the 
company of his friends.” In the even- 
ing, when they were left alone, a 
warm inquiry after Mrs. Garrick 
renewed old friendship, which inti- 
macy Garrick neverallowed toslacken. 
From that date he was often to be 
found at Hampton, where he found 
excellent claret; and was always 
chosen for a visit to the cellar, to 
select a good bottle of Burgundy. 
Garrick had his picture painted for 
him, and it was one of his induce- 
ments to visit Chatsworth later to 
know that Quin was to be there. 
And when Garrick was down at Bath, 
racked with gout and endless dis- 
orders, he set himself to labouring 
out an epitaph for his friend, which 
it must be said reflects the dulness 
and languor of the sick room.t 
Garrick’s foreign tours had scarcely 
been of so much benefit as he anti- 
cipated; for he had presently to go 
down to Bath to drink the waters and 
try to drive out his complaints. They 
had the best effect, and made him, as 
he said, feel like a feathered Mercury. 
He found strange company there too, 
which amused him, and the pleasant 
society of Mr. Selwyn. But presently, 
when he was “cent. per cent. better,” 
the gout came on, an all but crippled 
him. Soon after he found his way 
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down to Mistley, to the social 
Rigby’s, one of the political portraits 
of the last century, who managed to 
combine a boisterous bonhommiefor all 
his friends with a reckless and un- 
scrupulous morality at the expense of 
the nation. At his pleasant house 
there was always a welcome for Gar- 
rick, for not yet had he been over- 
taken by evil days, nor had a fashion- 
able morality come into existence 
which made him its first victim. In 
all these trips he thought of Colman, 
and showed that his little card, 
written in his pew, were something 
more than the effusion of the season. 
He was his “ever affectionate 
friend.” Colman’s little boy he and 
Mrs. Garrick looked after most care- 
fully. He christened him “ Georgy- 
go-jing,” and rode over often to look 
after him, play with him, and amuse 
him. He was brought to stay at 
Hampton. All Colman’s concerns 
were looked after carefully during his 
absence. But it was Garrick’s lot 
that those on whom he poured out 
all these good offices should select 
him as the object of some ungenerous 
return. 

When Colman was in Paris Gar- 
rick wrote a great piece of news that 
was secretly stirring the theatrical 
world. The Covent Garden patent 
was coming into the market ; “Beard 
and Co.” were going to sell—the 
price sixty thousand. No one knew 
the probable purchasers. “There 
will be the devil to do,” but all was 
to be “mum.” Whitworth and 
Spilsbey, Pritchard’s son-in-law, 
were said to have offered. Foote 
also was spoken to, but his hands 
were full. The difficulty was to find 
the money. 

Garrick wrote all this to his friend 
in the most affectionate letter—‘ I 
wish to God we had you here ; your 
letter has made me miserable. Let 
me beg you, for my sake, not to let 
your spirits sink.” Colman now told 


* Murphy is as usual inaccurate, and contradictory of himself. He says Quin followed 
Mrs. Cibber, in the month of March; (two mistakes, for he preceded her, and died in 
January) ; and later says they both died in January. 

¢ Plenty of Quin’s jests are to be found in the regular collections, but the following are 
not so well known. When he was put tosleep at an inn with a clergyman whose linen 
was not very clean, he said—‘‘ What! are you coming to bed in your cassock, parson ?” 
His saying to the turnspit who had shirked his duty, and obliged his master to procure 


another to roast the meat—‘‘Ah! you must keep a curate too.” 


When a struggle for the 


dishes went on at an ordinary he said—‘‘ Gentlemen, if ever I dine at an ordinary again 


I will have basket-handled knives.” 
VOL. LXX.—NO. CCCCXVI. 
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him that he had a letter from a per- 
son of fashion, full of news. “I can 
guess,” says Garrick, “what its sub- 
ject was ;” it was to offer a share in 
the patent. It was the last thing in 
the world he contemplated that his 
friend would think of entering into 
opposition against him. 
ot until the twenty-fifth of June 
in the following year did a sort of in- 
fatuation hurry him into this scheme. 
Worse than all, Powell—also under 
heavy obligations to Garrick—joined 
with him in the speculation. Harris 
and Rutherford were the two other 
partners. The whole negotiation was 
conducted with the secrecy of a guilty 
lot ; but never did man pay such a 
eavy penalty for gratifying a theatri- 
cal taste. He was supposed to be heir 
to the enormous Bath estates, and 
General Pulteny, when he heard of 
their plans, fairly warned him of his 
displeasure ; but with what can only 
be called an infatuation he perse- 
vered. Never did penalty come so 
swiftly ; within a few months the 
affairs of the theatre began to fall 
into disorder ; and unluckily within 
a few months also General Pulteny 
died, and left the whole of this vast 
property away from him.* Hecould 
not have hoped to have received the 
whole of this splendid fortune, as it 
was likely the General would have 
preferred leaving the bulk to rela- 
tions bearing his own name. But it 
was always understood that Colman 
was in some shape to be the General’s 
heir. The foolish Colman fancied he 
had overcome all the General’s scru- 
les by quoting the precedents of Sir 
Richard Steele, Sir William Dave- 
nant, and other persons of condition 
who had managed theatres. The stage 
has cost many of its votaries serious 
sacrifices of character, station, and 
fortune, but from none has the Jug- 
gernaut exacted so tremendous a 
penalty as this. 

He seems to have kept Garrick in 
the dark until all was nearly con- 
cluded. It must be said that Gar- 
rick most handsomely admitted that 
he could not blame Colman. They 
were at variance : an offer was made 
to Colman, and in this state of things 
he said he could not find fault.- It 
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was with Powell’s treachery he was 
disgusted; the latter had even broken 
his articles to carry out his scheme. 
He was a scoundrel, said Garrick, 
and Colman would repent. . Early 
in February Colman had a comedy 
ready, called the “ English Merchant” 
—a piece founded on Voltaire’s 
‘TL’ Ecossaise,” which in its turn had 
been founded in some measure on the 
“Douglas” of Home. Through such 
odd shifts and suits had a good play 
to pass. Garrick worked hard at 
it; offered an epilogue for this, he 
being kept awake all night by violent 
coughing. The good air of Hampton, 
however, set him up, and with his 
“ warmest affections to his dear Co- 
ley,” he hoped he would come down 
on a Wednesday, and take share of 
a fine haunch of venison which Mrs. 
Garrick promised them. 
Requiring every aid, and left to its 
own unadorned attractions, Garrick 

roposed that every new piece should 
bs supported by a farce or light 
comedy. He began the system with 
Colman’s Play; but the latter was 
angry, and refused to submit to the 
regulation. As a matter of course, the 
manager gave way to his friend, whose 
resentment was excited. 

But a change which he intended in 
the arrangements of Ais theatre seems 
to have brought about a fresh cool- 
ness. By the recent alterations the 
house was now made each night 
about a hundred guineas more valu- 
able in capacity than it was before. 
It now held 337 guineas instead of 
220. Such increased receipts of course 
brought increased expenses, and he 
proposed to charge an author who 
took his benefit night seventy guineas 
for expenses instead of sixty. He 
also brought in a judicious change in 
dealing with every new play, which 
was always set down as the sole 
entertainment for the night. Thus. 
as the performance began at five, and 
ended about nine, the audience were 
dismissed too early; and what in- 
flamed him was finding that Garrick’s 
pen and Garrick’s advice would have 

en best to follow, for the play failed 
and was thinlyattended. But Colman 
would not forgive. 

In April he found himself once 


* Besides the estates, the reversionary interest in ground-rents of streets and houses 
about Piccadilly was valued at £100,000 a-year. 
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more at Bath, taking the waters 
which had been of such benefit to 
him. He found himself growing as 
“fat as a hog.” Very soon Colman 
arrived there too, with a French 
friend. They met coldly. “ We pulled 
off our hats to each other, but did not 
smile.” .Kind friends wished hard to 
reconcile them. That is to say, to 
abate Colman’s resentment. With 
Garrick, of course, there was no diffi- 
culty. Though he said, happily enough, 
that he feared it weld be “only a 
darn.” The reconciliation took place, 
and though he could not forgive 
Powell, he was indulgent to Colman, 
and even gave him counsel in his 
embarrassment with General Pulteny. 
A better and more straightforward 
appeal, though not less cool, was 
made to him by Hugh Kelly, who 
had set up to be a sort of “ Bruma- 
gem” Churchill, made a specialite of 
theatrical criticism, and had actually 
written a satirical poem on the stage, 
in feeble imitation of the grander 
slander. These were claims to ensure 
him respect with Garrick’s easy na- 
ture ; but it must be said, his appeal 
for the consideration of his comedy 
was so obsequious that it was difticult 
to resist. The manager was to make 
perfectly free with it; for he was not 
one of those writers who “agonized 
at every pore,” when they are told of 
an amendment. He only asked that 
the manager would let him know as 
soon as convenient if he was really 
an incorrigible blockhead in dramatic 
literature. He had already submitted 
some “wretched stuff,’ but would 
now seriously set to work on a 
comedy, some friends of his having 
“so worked upon his vanity” as to 
make him think it would succeed. 
He did not like sitting down, even to 
begin, until he got some encourage- 
ment. He was a stranger to Garrick 
at the time. So the proceeding was 
a little “cool.” But he was encou- 
raged to go on, and the result was the 
highly successful comedy of “ False 
Delicacy,” which had such a surpris- 
=. run.”* 

owards the close of his life, as he 
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looked back to many distant nights 
of triumph and glitter, -on none 
could his thoughts have rested with 
such pleasure as on that fourteenth 
of March, when the King was in the 
royal box, and the house was cram- 
med to the ceiling, all London having 
come to see their favourite actor 
reappear after his long absence and 
travel. The tumult of welcome that 
greeted him, the plaudits sustained 
and gradually swelling into shouts, 
then an unusual form of welcome, 
must have told him what a hold he 
had upon their hearts. Such appro- 
bation, now grown tolerably cheap, 
had then a double value. He re- 
mained silent for a time. Then ad- 
vanced and spoke with infinite point 
and gaiety, the lines he had written 
to introduce himself. They are in 
that vein of personality which, even 
when it has its own action for an 
object, is scarcely in the best taste, 
and must lessen respect. The arch- 
ness of his manner, and roguish play 
of feature, carried all off, and kept 
the audience in one flow of merri- 
ment. 


“Tm told,—what flattery to my heart 

—that you 

Have wished to see me—nay, have 
pressed it, too. 

I, like a boy who long had truant 
played, 

No lessons got, no exercises made, 

On Bloody Monday takes his fearful 
stand, 

And often eyes the birchen-sceptered 
hand. 


A very nine pin, I my stage life 
through, 

Knocked down by wits, set up again by 

Ou. 

In four and twenty years the spirits 
cool ; 

Is it not long enough to play the 
fool ? 

To prove it is, permit me to repeat 

What late I heard, in passing through 
the street. 

A youth of parts, with ladies by his 
side, 

Thus cock’d his glass, and through it, 
shot my pride. 


* [ refer readers to Mr. Forster's humorous description of the comedy, in his Life of 


Goldsmith. 


The play was so successful, and Garrick said so much of it that Lord 


Pembroke was eager to be back from Paris to see it, though he said, with true aristocratic 
pride, that he could expect very little from such a name as “ Kelly,” especially if there 


be an “O” before it. 


Some wonderful things in politics and in the drama have been 


done by men with this objectionable “‘O ” before them. 
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‘'Tis he! by Jove—grown quite a 
clumsy fellow ; 

He's fit for nothing but a Punchinello; 

O yes, for comic secrets—Sir John— 


no further ; 

He's much too fat for battles, rapes, 
and murther.” 

Worn with the service, you my faults 
will spare, 

And make allowance for the wear and 
tear. 

The Chelsea pensioner, who, rich in 
scars, 

Fights o’er in prattle all his former 
wars, * 

Though past theservice, may the young 
ones teach 

To march, present, to fire, and mount 
the breach. 


Should the drum beat to arms, at first 
he'll grieve, 

For wooden leg, cortege, and armless 
sleeve, 

Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and 
swells his chest— 

‘Tis for my King! and, zounds! I'll 
do my best.” 


There is good spirit in these lines, 
and the “hit” at the close, with the 
King himself looking down from his 
box, must have awakened enthu- 
siasm. 

The curtain then rose on the first 
scene, “Much Adoabout Nothing,” and 
in a moment it was seen that there 
was not the least ground for that 
assumed consciousness of decay. On 
the contrary, it was perceived that in 
ease and elegance of manner, and in 
an unaffected and natural manner, 
he had gained immensely by the in- 
fluence of French habits and French 
acting ; and above all, that he had 
now lost that rather anxious look of 
expectancy and waiting for applause, 
which usually attended on the close 
of one of his “points.” Prologues 
were repeated like plays. For more 
than ten nights this prologue had to 
be given. 

His next venture was a revival of 
Wycherly’s “Plain Dealer,” which 
was prepared for the stage by the 
hands of Bickerstaff. This was a 
strange selection, for it may be safely 


how fields were won.” 
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said the piece would suffer less by 
getting rid of the decent portions, and 
leaving the impurities, than by fol- 
lowing the opposite course. By cut- 
ting away about half, it was brought 
into some sort of maimed shape ; 
though the humours of the Widow 
Blackacre, as given by Mrs. Clive, 
carried it through, in spite, too, of the 
absurdity of Yates, a man who had 
acted at Ipswich, when Garrick first 
came out, playing a youth of seven- 
teen. Before this appearance he still 
seems to have thought of retiring 
from the stage; he had looked forward 
to it with nervousness and appre- 
hensiont—but this uproarious, and 
above all, the open approbation of 
the King, determined him. 

Not long before he had set out on 
his travels, one of the friends he had 
made in Dublin, Mr. Robert Jeph- 
son, a clever and cheerful Irish- 
man, who filled the pleasant office of 
Master of the Horse at Dublin 
Castle, happened to be in London. 
This gentleman wrote plays which 
had success, and was foremost in or- 
ganizing the numerous private thea- 
tricals for which Irish persons of 
quality had such a taste. As he was 
jovial, it followed, almost of course, 
that he wanted money, and Garrick, 
with his usual generosity, seems to 
have lent him a sum of no inconsi- 
derabie amount ; for with a pleasant 
frankness he admitted that “his cir- 
cumstances in life had been such as 
oftener subjected him to receive than 
enabled him to confer benefits.” 
But he had a sensitiveness which it 
must be said was a little character- 
istic of his country. Garrick, who 
had voluntarily offered his assistance, 
as he was now going abroad for some 
years, and settling his affairs, pro- 
pee some shape of formal security. 

his was indignantly resented by the 
sensitive Master of the Horse, as he 
frankly admitted, “from the con- 
sciousness of my own inability to 
discharge so considerable a debt if 
the power of demanding it fell into 


+ See Mrs. Cibber’s letter, p. 207 of the first vol. of the Garrick Letters. He had 
written to her on that very day, and that charming woman had been in a flutter all 


through it. 


I am almost inclined to think he had asked her to pray for him, for she was 
a devout Catholic, and he had just come from the land of Catholic practices. 


**T assure 


you,” he writes, “you were the subject of my thoughts and discourse the whole day, and 


at six o'clock, ‘ when the play was beginning,’ I obeyed your commands.” 
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any other hands but your own.” 
The result was a rather natural cool- 
ness. On Garrick’s return, Mr. 
Jephson determined to make some 
amende. He saw his fault. 

It is almost amusing to read the 
Micawbher-like flourish with which 
he comes forward. Owns he has 
been wrong, but is determined “to 
do all that now remains for my 
satisfaction and your own.” Which 
is not to pay the money he owed, but 
“to acknowledge myself under the 
greatest obligations to you, and to 
assure you, if you now please to 
accept my bond, or other instrument, 
for the money, it will in no degree 
lessen the sense of the great service 
your kindness,” &c. Garrick, with 
that charming sweetness which 
always distinguished him, only said, 
“The more I think of this matter, 
the less I am able to account for your 
particular diffidence. I wish your 
next friend may be as much more able 
to serve you, as more deserving of 
your confidence ; and I wish that I 
could not think that you have withheld 
the only proof you could give me that 
this confidence was mutual.” He 
then reassured Mr. Jephson, by 
telling him that he had protected 
him, as to the bond, in his will. 
The Master of the Horse, after all, 
was a good fellow ; and this was in 
what Johnson would have called 
“ the sensitiveness of impecuniosity.” 
His plays were afterwards brought 
out by the same friend. I have no 
scrupie in dwelling on these passages 
a little minutely, as they illustrate, 
more than anythizg, Garrick’s charm- 
ing temper. 

ow comes a blunt, plain applica- 
tion to him from his old schoolfellow, 
Johnson, then busy with Shake- 
speare. He knew that great regard 
would be had to “his opinion of an 
edition of Shakespeare.” “I desire, 
therefore, to secure an honest preju- 
dice in my favour by securing your 
suffrage, and that this prejudice may 
be really honest, I wish you would 
name such plays as you would wish 
to see.” As, of course, his friend 
worked for him—canvassed—secured 
subscribers—the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Beighton, and others ;— 
indeed, whatever view we take of 
him, he seems to be always working 
for others. Now, he is interceding 
with influential people in behalf of 





Edmund Burke, who had got into 
some scrape with the Commissioners 
of Customs. Now, an unfortunate 
wretch, lying under sentence of 
death, and ordered for execution, 
writes from the condemned cell the 
most piteous of appeals, from “ your 
dying and ever obliged, humble ser- 
vant.” And Garrick works, and, 
late as it is, through the Rocking- 
hams, procures a respite. Johnson, 
too, had benefited by his friendly 
assistance of a loan of a hundred 
pounds, which, however, the sturdy 
moralist repaid, telling his creditor, in 
a blunt, surly way, that “it was 
lying ready for him in Mrs. John- 
son’s hands.” 

More pleasant is it to see with 
what affection true friends, who 
wanted littie from him, looked for 
him. Mrs. Cibber, down at Wood- 
ley, with droll friends, and her 
parrot and her dogs, was eager that 
he and “sweet Mrs. Garrick” should 
come down. Her health was very 
bad, but she looked forward to joining 
him at Christmas, and as we have 
seen, “entering his favourite mare 
Belvidera.” Burke, too, was eager for 
his company, promising him farmer’s 
fare—fowls from his own poultry yard 
and beef of his own rearing—early 
hours, boiled mutton, drowsy conver- 
sation, and a little clabber milk. 

He had, however, time to settle 
himself in his house or think of his 
plans before the playwrights were 
upon him. An Eton master, who had 
been civil to his brother’s boy, now 
appeared in this capacity. 

or some time past he had had 
peace, only through the agency of a 
fortunate coolness, from Arthur 
Murphy’s querulousness and attacks. 
This must have been a sincere relief, 
for no one, as Wilkinson delighted to 
observe, possessed such a collected, 
measured power of annoyance from his 
special knowledge of Garrick’s weak 
places. It was, however, convenient 
now to come to an accommodation. 
Bickerstaff was his agent, who in the 
November of this year (’67), bringin 
about the matter with Garrick, ont 
him — kindly and handsomely of 
Murphy. Bickerstaff, with all his 
short-comings, was a warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic Irishman, reported this 
ood news, called three times on Mr. 
arrick, and begged of him to come 
to his “ hovel” some night, and meet 
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Johnson and Murphy, and have a 
complete reconciliation. Garrick’s 
answer was as warm and as eager :— 


Dear Bickerstarr,—You are a good 
Christian. I shall with great pleasure meet 
the company you mention at your house. 
As I am almost on my theatrical deathbed, 
I wish to die in charity and goodwill with 
all men of merit, and with none more so 
(as he wishes it too) than with Mr. Mur- 
phy.—I am, dear sir, most truly yours, 

D. GARRICK. 

P.S.—Pray let us meet as if we had never 
thought unkindly of each other. 


The same agency brought another 
penitent—another playwright also— 
to his feet to beg forgiveness. This 
was the Rev. Mr. Franklin, who took 
that opportunity of lamenting the 
loss of ir. G.’sfriendship . ... 
and who cannot but acknowledge 
himself both sorry and surprised at 
the continuance of Mr. G.’s ill-placed 
and ill-deserved resentment. As a 
matter of course all was condoned in 
both instances, and we may say with 
Bickerstaff, ‘‘ Did I want anything to 
make me think better of you, or love 

ou better, your charming behaviour 
in this affair would make me do it.” 
But it is to be feared that both only 
found it an interest to make submis- 
sion. Franklin had most likely an- 
other play by him ; and in two days 
a new play was sent to Garrick by 
Murphy—a little surprisingly near to 
the date of reconciliation. Garrick’s 
consenting to “make up,” he said, 
— him as good an opinion of his 

eart as he always had of his judg- 


ment, which, in theatrical matters, 
he thinks infallible, therefore he 


ladly submits his tragedy, &c.. Not 
ong after the intercessor himself had 
to fly the country. 

But in the next month Garrick was 
to pay the usual penalty for Mr. Mur- 
phy’s “friendship.” The latter’s sen- 
sitiveness began to be disturbed about 
aloan of £100 from Garrick, the only 
security for which was the profit of 
any play to be written in future. 
Garrick was not able to bring out the 
new play, “ Zenobia,” that season, and 
sent it back to the author for safe 
custody, possible alteration, &c. This 
Murphy resented. He did not like 
the air of putting his plays in pawn, 
as it were, “ which is to work itself 
clear, the Lord knows when. This is 
the old trait of business, and I much 
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wish toavoidit.” “Whatapity!” says 
Garrick, with infinite temper, “ that 
your natural good humour and good 
sense will now and then fail when you 
are to judge of me!” He then shows 
him how mistaken he was: “I think 
it a very small favour to lend money 
to a friend ; and to lend it with his 
silver spoons in my drawer seems to 
me the very spirit of pawnbroking 
without the three blue balls. You 
areacquainted with noman whowould 
have more pleasure in serving you in 
every manner he could than myself.” 
With all this, Garrick strained a point, 
and the play was actually fixed for 
the first month of the next year. A 
day for reading was fixed. But Mr. 
Murphy was “sensitive” still. He 
did not care about it. It was prema- 
ture to put the play in rehearsal, as 
no terms had been agreed on between 
him and the managers. This might 
beall “false delicacy,” but still he was 
indifferent. He received a reply from 
Garrick’s brother, but really dictated 
by Garrick himself from his sick bed ; 
for there is one stroke in it quite after 
his manner :—“It may be a false 
delicacy in you not to fix a value on 
your own works, but it is a real deli- 
cacy in the managers which hinders 
them from doing it.” When the play 
was brought out on the 27th Febru- 
ary, Mr. Barry got ill, or took airs, 
and this was an occasion for fresh pet- 
tishness. “ Alzuma,” a new one, was 
in Garrick’s hands, and he demanded 
it back in disgust, with a “ valeat res 
ludicra.” Garrick sent it to him as 
desired, and might well congratulate 
himself on this farewell resolution. 
His health was not very good at 
this time. He was, besides, worried 
and harassed. Lacy, with whom 
he had been reconciled, had begun 
again to be dissatisfied and quarrel- 
some. He had taken a dislike to 
George Garrick and was determined 
to drive him out of the theatre. He 
was insensible to Garrick’s own merit 
andservices. But the latter, sick and 
weary of this altercation, was deter- 
mined to end all, and retire from the 
theatre. A report even reached the 
Norfolk circuit that he was dead. 
The lawyers were all ready to go into 
mourning, with Sergeant Whitaker 
at their head. At the Bar mess there 
was sincere grief. “ How well he 
played this, that, the other, every- 
thing !” A monument was built to 
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him in Westminster Abbey in a 
moment. 

He was now to find his intercourse 
with Cumberland renewed after a 
long coolness. There were, of course, 
the usual reasons on Cumberland’s 
side. Indeed the situation of manager 
at Drury Lane at this era must have 
been unrivalled, as a spot from which 
tostudy thelittle meannesses of human 
nature. The flourishing theatre, the 
celebrity and profit commenced with 
it, and the power wielded by its chief 
gathered about it as many intriguers 
as might gather in a little German 
kingdom. Even from his letters 
alone, Garrick might learn to what 
abasement self-interest would make 
men stoop. Cumberland had a farce 
ready, which, in a cavalier fashion, 
and without a word of allusion to the 
past, he proposes to send in for Mr. 
Garrick’s acceptance. The other will 
give it his best consideration, but “at 
the same time, must confess himself 
as much surprised, after so long a 
silence, to receive his note of yester- 
day Indeed he little thought 
after his new scheme he should be 
again honoured with his commands.” 
... “I perceive,” replied Cumber- 
land, in his strangely pompous style, 
“that you write under resentment. 
Weak as are the foundations on 
which you build your anger, I am 
well content you should have some 
~ for your neglect of me... . And 

had rather that excuse should pro- 
ceed from passion (though self- 
interest be the root of i), than 
found to proceed from the lassitude 
of friendship.” 

They had now taken the charge 
of two of the improvident George's 
daughters, Arabella and Catherine, 
and sent them over to Paris to Mons. 
and Madame Descombe’s school. 

This adoption, as it will be seen, 
brought trouble and responsibility, 
and there are some charming letters 
of Mrs. Garrick to her “dear Kitty,” 
written at this time, and full of 
and of good sense too. Her little 
advice about dress is admirable, and 
perhaps a little new—‘ Remember,” 
she says, “that the dearest silks are 
not always the prettiest, and never 
think they will wear the longer for 
being richer. I compare them to 


on a vemen ay ~— she has 
ost her beauty, will not be admired, 
because she was once handsome. . . 
Remember likewise that two coats 
are better than one ; and that paying 
for the turning of an old sack, costs 
twice for the making one new.”” She 
tells them that Mr. Garrick hopes 
they will furnish their petite cervelle, 
and read a little history. “So hear 
ends my first sermon.”* 

This good advice was directed to 
Miss Kitty ; but Miss Bell, her half 
sister, was all the time being the 
heroine of a romance, and stood more 
in need of it. A penniless French 
officer, named Moliére, had met the 

oung English girl, and had fallen in 
ove, or had affected to fall in love 
with her. With the usual adventure 
of Frenchmen in such affairs, he had 
actually taken a garret in M. Des- 
combe’s house, and from this ambus- 
cade carried on his plans. He was 
met on the stairs, wrote letters about 
his grand passion, and obtained some 
from the foolish girl, which, with the 
true chivalry of the Frenchman 
whose profession is following bonnes 


Fortunes, he exhibited to his friends. 


The matter soon transpired, and the 
young ladies were sent home. No- 
thing could be more admirable than 
Garrick’s letters—judicious, severe, 
and yet not unkind—skilfully ad- 
dressed to her pride, and without 
anything artificial ; contemptuously 
exposing the true character of the 
admirer, and stripping the whole of 
its romance. He was justly displeased, 
and for some time was cold and severe 
to her; but on her justifying herself 
in some very “proper” letters, he 
looked over the past, and wrote to her 
again as “my dear Bell.” 

This essence of roses, 

The sweetest of posies, 
Was given by dear Hannah More; 

Near my heart I will wear it, 

No movement shall tear it 
From thence with the weight of proud ore. 

An infant muse, 
Maria GARRICK. 


In Monsey’s company Garrick could 
not resist giving way to his taste for 
“ practical joking.” That Doctor re- 
ports many of these odd jests. Once 
when they went into the City with 


* Forster MSS. 
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Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Garrick 
8 a at the top of Ludgate- hill, 
going into the road, looked up 

ond repeated aloud several times, 
“T never saw two before.” Thissoon 
attracted some of those who were 
passing, and gradually a large crowd 
was formed round the gentleman 
who was looking up and talking to 
himself so strangely. He was asked 
what he saw, but he only repeated 
the same remark. One man said it 
must be two storks. Garrick’s face 
then took an idiotic stare, as he looked 
round on the crowd ; and he told his 
friends that from their mystified and 
puzzled expression he had obtained 
some useful professional hints. How, 
too, he camel a number of school- 
boys coming out of school, and ac- 
cused one of them of ill-treating the 
other. The latter declared he had 
not been ill-treated. But Garrick 
went on sternly reprimanding the 
other, telling him how little he de- 
served the generosity of his com- 
panion, who would excuse him by a 
falsehood. The awe-struck looks of 
the boys, scared by Garrick’s piercing 
eyes, and the bewildered expression 
of the boy, half persuaded that he had 
bullied his schoolfellow, was a rich 
treat. How, too, atold Somerset-house 
he overtook a cheerful sheet poster, 
who was singing, and declared he 
would get a crowd about the man 
before they reached Temple-bar. He 
went in front of him, turned and 
gave him a piercing look, which at 
once checked the fellow’s gaiety. A 
little way on Garrick stopped at an 
apple-stall, and gave him another 
eens glance, and went on. 
uch discomposed the man began to 


look if there was anything strange 
about him,pulling his wig, &c., and his 
eager anxiety and odd motions soon 
gathered the crowd that Garrick 


wished for. But another of his jests 
had nearly ended more seriously : for 
the trade of the practical joker has 
its risks. As he and Dr. Monsey 
were getting into a wherry, he ob- 
served a smart, well-dressed youn 
waterman, standing on the steps, ma 
called out to him—“Are you not 


* Johnson was more than a match for a waterman. 
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ashamed to be dressed up in that 
finery when you know that your poor 
mother is starving, and you do not 
allow her more than three-pence a 
week?” A brickbat, with some stones, 
was the reply to this jest ; and the 
actor and his friend were glad to be 
rowed away out of distance.* 

No one could tell a “ good story” 
so dramatically, and he was very fond 
of the practical—as it was a sort of 
useful, unprofessional training, and 
gave him a freedom he would not 
have on the stage. They were of an 
informal character, and he was parti- 
cularly effective in describing some 
with characteristic sketch that he had 
witnessed himself among the peo- 
ple. He saw a little scene outside of 
a public-house at Kenington gravel- 
pits, where a man had undertaken to 
eat a large quantity of bacon and 
beans—this was one of his most effec- 
tivestories. An enormous crowd was 
gathered, who grew impatient as the 
man did not appear, but who at last 
came forward without his coat, “ his 
shirt-sleeves tied with red ribbons,” 
and a large lump of bacon with the 
beans on his knees. He was well 
received, and began to eat with alac- 
rity, but gradually slackened, and 
finally ran in and escaped. The 
mob then riotous grew, and wrecked 
the house. Garrick’s animated pic- 
ture of the whole scene—the cries of 
the mob, “ Beans and Bacon !”—to 
bring out the man—and his vivid 
picture of the confusion, made up a 
most diverting story, and convulsed 
all his hearers.t 

It was now time for him to begin 
to think of rest and retirement, and 

et it was early; he had seen but 
ittle more than thirty years’ service, 
and many an actor at only fifty-six 
years old, and earning large sums, 
would hesitate before sacrificing so 
much profit, and would have laboured 
until they became infirm veterans. 
But Garrick was manager as well as 
actor, and was growing weary; and 
his tastes, which were naturally in 
the direction of elegant pleasures and 
social enjoyment, led him er to 
hope that there was a tolerably lo 


Readers of Boswell will recall 


the wonderful “ double-barrelled” stroke of Billingsgate with which he overwhelmed his 


opponent. 
t Taylor. 
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interval before the great curtain fell, 
which he might devote in tolerable 
wealth and enjoyment to “living as 
a gentleman.” Fifty-six seems a lit- 
tle premature, when we think of the 
many artists, singers as well as players, 
who have been so lost to their own 
dignity and self-respect as to linger 
ingloriously on the stage which they 
almost totter across, mere wrecks and 
shadows, whom the audiences pity, 
or tolerate with good-natured con- 
tempt. We may at least admire the 
wise self-restraint of Garrick, who 
determined to abstain in time, and 
carry away with him respect and ad- 
miration. It is the unworthy greed 
of money that tempts them into this 
unworthy exhibition, which indeed 
brings with it a heavy penalty ; for 
they do not consider that this hold- 
ing up the spectacle of their own de- 
cay obscures their old and genuine 
glory, and their feeble and exhausted 
efforts are taken as the standard of 
their best exertions. 

With the usual eagerness to have a 
precise cause for everything, tlie gos- 
siping world settled that he had been 
driven the stage by the persecution 
of three of his actresses. This notion 
was ill-naturedly relished, and epi- 
grams on this pleasant idea were duly 
_ and repeated. One was enti- 
tled :-— 


“ORPHEUS AND GARRICK. 
“ Three thousand wives kill’d Orpheus in 


a rage ; 
Three actresses drove Garrick from the 
” 


stage. 
Another ran— 


“*T have no nerves,’ says Y——g: ‘I 
cannot act.’ 
‘I've lost my limbs,’ cries A——n : ‘ ’tis 
fact.’ 
‘Y——s’ screams, ‘Ive lost my voice, 
my throat’s so sore’— 
Garrick declares ‘he'll play the fool no 
more.’ ” 


The ladies alluded to here were the 
vivacious Abington, Miss Young and 
Mrs. Yates—admirable actresses, and 
a trio whom it would be vain to think 
of matching at any theatre. Almost 
in the year of his departure from the 
stage he had disputes with these 
petulant ladies, who were as froward 
as spoiled children; but more than 
two years before he had formed his 
resolution, and was setting things in 


order for his retreat. It was not a 
sudden resolve, and many things com- 
bined to make it a very natural one. 
There was the weary burden of the 
theatre, with its discussion and re- 
sponsibility, and his querulous part- 
ner. Its success as a speculative 
undertaking was precarious, and in 
a great measure depended on his own 
attraction; and when he lectured his 
contumacious actresses he was quite 
warranted that in reminding them 
that, with all their gifts, they were 
not sufficient load stars to attract the 
town; but when the houses grew 
thin his appearance was very neces- 
sary to crowd the theatre. This was 
the simple truth, and a most surpris- 
ing one. Management, therefore, and 
acting was a double burden, and one 
too much for him. But there were 
other reasons. 

It may be justly said thatthe rough, 
outspoken address of Williams, which 
told such cruel home truths, had 
come on him with ashock. Old as 
an artist may be—failing as his 
strength and powers may be—he still 
clings fondly to the idea that there 
is a charm, a secret genius that re- 
deems all, and hides those defects. 
It must have been a blow to be told 
suddenly, and for the first time, 
“You are getting old and getting stiff. 
It is a ludicrous exhibition to see you 
in young lovers’ parts, like Ranger 
and Archer, where the spectacle of 
_ —. to climb into balconies 

y rope ladders, and mimicking the 
agility of youth, is comic and humili- 
ating.” “ a and powder cannot 
give back the bloom of youth. An old 
man, let him move ever so briskly, 
moves in straight lines and turns 
almost at right angles.” There was 
no softness in his eyes; they had 

own _—_ and “wanting the fine 

witching liquid which passion sends 
to the eye of the young.” “Your voice 
is growing hollow and hoarse ; your 
dimples are furrows,” &c. This was 
heartless, and we may be confident 
sank deeply into Garrick’s mind, and 
came back on him very often. When 
a wager, not in the very best taste, 
was made about his age by Governor 
Penn and another gentleman, and the 
point discussed in the papers and all 
over the town, Garrick wrote to 
answer the appeal which was made 
to him, in rather an aigretone. The 
Governor had wagered he was sixty, 
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and begged he would decide the point. 
But it is evident that Garrick, show- 
ing that he was four years younger, 
was thinking ruefully of the plain 
speaking in the pamphlet. His 
cellency must know,” hesaid, “that 
persons on the stage, like ladies upon 
the town, must endeavour, by paint, 
dress, and candlelight, to set them- 
selves off for what they are not. My 
age, thanks to your Excellency’s pro- 
clamation of it, has been published 
with a proper certificate in all the 
papers, so that I am obliged to resign 
all the love-making and ravishing 
heroes. The ladies, who are very 
quick in these matters, sit now very 
uietly in the boxes and think that 
Mrs. Sullen and Mrs. Strickland are 
in no great danger from Archer and 
Ranger, and that Jane Shore may 
easily escape from a Lord Hastings 
of FIFTY-sIx.” This was all the more 
trying, as such a wager could not have 
been laid unless it had been seen by 
his looks and conversation “that I 
was quite grown an old man.” How- 
ever, it was a warning, “and as you 
have so kindly pulled off my mask, 
it is time for me to make my exit.” 
This had an air of banter, but there 
was a mortification under the banter. 
It was a second hint, as rude and 
plain as the first. 

In October, 1773, he gave a formal 
announcement to Lady Hertford of 
his intention. Always a little sensi- 
tive, but wearing this sensitiveness 
on his sleeve, he was a little “sore” 
at having been neglected by Lord 
Hertford, the chamberlain, he told 
her that he supposed his “retreat was 
too insignificant to announce to his 
lordship ;’ and he hoped she would 
mention “this very trifling circum- 
stance to my Lord Chamberlain.” 
This was a little of that social coquet- 
ting to which he was so partial, and 
which bore fruit in a charming an- 
swer from the lady, to the effect that 
“she desired to share with Mr. Gar- 
rick in his retirement when their 
Lord Chamberlain was deposed. But, 
till then, she thinks she can answer 
for it, that Lord Hertford will take 
every opportunity in his power to 
give Mr. Garrick pleasure, and never 
agree to anything that can give him 

in.” 
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But now, early in January, 1774, 
comes the death of his old friend and 
patron, Lacy ; the sharer in his pro- 
sperity, and who hunted with his 
Grace of Grafton to win his patent, 
so many years before. 

This was doubling the burden that 
was cast on him; and young Wil- 
loughby Lacy, who was his father’s 
heir, seemed to inherit his father’s 
quarrelsomeness. Almost at once he 
raised the old point about jurisdic- 
tion, and after discussing his claim 
with Garrick in a friendly way, went 
and took counsel’s opinion, which 
was in his favour, and wrote exult- 
ingly to Garrick to say that ‘ Mr. 
Mansfield is of opinion that I have 
an equal right with you in the 
management of every branch of the 
business relative to the theatre.” A 
short reply of Garrick showed his 
admirable knowledge of man, and at 
once cowed the tone of the young 
man. He was surprised, he said, at 
receiving the news that he had con- 
sulted counsel “in a less amicable 
way than I proposed.” “You do 
me justice in supposing that I have 
no wish to deprive you of any benefit 
that you are entitled to. I commend 
your prudence, and before I give you 
a final answer, I.shall follow your 
example, gnd be properly advised.” 
The young man at once changed his 
tone ; begged pardon humbly ; and 
promised to make some proposals 
which would be accepted. All was 
then arranged smoothly. 

But he was sagacious enough to 
see that this trouble would break out 
again. 

His painful malady was growin 
worse, and distressing him a ssl 
deal ; and the “ airs” and pettishness 
of his actors were now beginning to 
harass him. Indeed, it was now his 
constant trouble, and gave him much 
distress and anxiety.* It besides 
interfered with his acting; any 
violent exertion, such as falling on 
the stage, &., causing him great 
anguish. All these were reasons 
enough, without having to place it to 
the account of therebellious behaviour 
of three lively actresses. 

He first thought of Colman as a 
likely purchaser, and privately pro- 
posed to him to take his share at 


* In this very year of his retirement, he was under the hands of Pott, the surgeon, 
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£35,000. There had been already 
another offer for the whole from a 
gentleman. But Colman declined 
the proposal, on the ground that 
there was to be a sharer which he 
could not endure. “ Believe me, my 
dear Gartick, I love and honour 
you, and have never in my most 
petulant moments gone beyond the 
amantiumire. Take care of yourself 
—your dear woman will, I know, take 
care of you.” Indeed this news, 
now buzzed abroad, was to bring 
pouring in upon him a whole tide of 
renewed sympathy and affection, 
which must have been inexpressibly 
comforting to him. Every little 
coldness and estrangement was 
smoothed, and there was a general 
outstretching of hands, and a shower 
of kindly wishes. Very soon it was 
known that all was concluded—that 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 
Messrs. Linley and Ford had be- 
come the purchasers of his moiety 
for £35,000. Sheridan and Linley 
were acquainted with him during 
many agreeable visits to Bath. 

A most delightful letter of congra- 
tulation came to him from the spirited 
lady he always called “ my Pivy.” 
This gay creature was immensely 
amused at the jumble of purchasers 
she read in the papers. “I thought 
I should have died laughing when I 
saw a man-mhidwife among them.” 
Still she had her doubts about his 
not being able to shake himself 
wholly free, and if he should still 
long to be dipping his fingers “in 
their theatrical ores (now without 
plums) you will be no Garrick for 
your Pivy.” 


LORD PLUNKET’S LIFE AND SPEECHES. 


WANTING a full and honest history 


of a time of large political and social 
change, the best material of sound 
views is the biography of some prin- 
cipal actor, around whom events 
cluster, and other personages stand 
grouped. Such a central figure in 
the Irish ante-Union and post-Union 
conflicts is Plunket. In the struggle 
-for the preservation of the Irish 
Parliament no one bore a part more 
chivalrous : the unavailing protest of 
the brilliant minority owed much of 
its lustre to his eloquence, and of its 
force his colossal logic was the chief 
element. The qualities shown on 
this narrower stage, and appreciated 
by a few, he had subsequently full 
opportunity of asserting in the 
greater arena, a the prophecies 
of extinction for Irish genius by the 
Union which he and others had 
reiterated. Plunket fills a consider- 
able place in the imperial chronicle. 
He became the trusted of the most 
experienced statesmen—trusted both 
for worth and judgment; and the 
crisis of 1829, and the public and 
personal controversies that led up 


to it, at least in their Irish aspect, 
can best be viewed from the eminence 
on which he stood. To have written 
Plunket’s life is to have done more 
than tell the tale of one career: 
such a biography must be hardly 
distinguishable from history—must 
be marked by its simplicity and 
severity. To Mr. David Plunket 
must be accorded the praise of having 
rightly estimated the nature of a 
task, in his hands somewhat more 
difficult than it would have been in 
those of another. He has furnished 
the right kind of Life of Plunket. 
His art consists in assuming that no 
question exists respecting Plunket’s 
political wisdom and foresight ; and 
this, probably, was the truest concep- 
tion of an effective portrait. But, 
correcting the biography by the evi- 
dence which it supplies itself, it will 
be seen that Plunket’s whole-hearted 
adoption of a principle led to a too 
ready belief in the professions of 
others, and enabled crafty men to use 
his honest intensity as their power- 
ful instrument for the advancement 
of designs held in reserve. That 
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Plunket was disappointed by the 
later attitude of those for whose sin- 
cerity he had pledged himself beyond 
the bounds of reason, is evident from 
words of his own. That he did not 
understand their mode of political 
warfare, or the end of it, is certain ; 
and this ignorance gives his pro- 
minent earnestness an aspect of 
weakness. ‘The change, however, 
which his constancy of view, and his 
service under various English Go- 
vernments aided to effect, would have 
come inevitably had his public life 
terminated with his rhetorical en- 
gagement to “resist the Union with 
the last gasp of his existence, and the 
last drop of his blood”—to swear his 
children at the altar, at his hour of 
dissolution, like the father of Hanni- 
bal, “ to eternal hostility against the 
invaders of their country’s freedom.” 
The deceptions practised upon its 
champion were then a new device, 
which would have been employed to 
meet the occasion whoever had the 
case in hand, though others might 
have been less captivated by the bait 
than Plunket. Since then the game 
has been played again and again, and 
is now ee and familiar. 

Plunket was the son of a remark- 
able man, who, at a time when wit 
and eloquence were critically appre- 
ciated in Dublin, filled the office of 
pastor of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of Strand-street, where a number 
of the wealthiest merchants attended, 
and to which the most refined of the 

rofessional classes were attracted by 

is preaching. In a city nine 
amongitsresidents many distinguishe 
humourists, his society was coveted. 
He seems to have been a favourite 
with the public as well as with the 
smaller class of politicians, courtiers, 
and men of eminence, of every creed 
and party. Long after his death, his 
customary seat in the Irish House of 
Commons was spoken of as “ Dr. 
Plunket’s stall,” both by the few who 
valued his criticism on their own and 
others’ oratory, and by the many to 
whom his appearance there had been 
fondly familiar. He died in 1778, 
when William Conyngham Plunket 
was fourteen years of age. Even at 
that age, however, the example, the 
advice, the indirect and insensible 
intellectual influence of such a father 
may have done much to mould the 
greater Plunket of later times. Cer- 





tain it is that in his mental and moral 
constitution, Plunket exhibited more 
of the severity of Presbyterian inspi- 
rations than of the characteristics of 
his subsequent studies, or the in- 
fluences to which he was subjected 
on his way to manhood. Dr. Plunket’s 
inability to have made a provision 
for his family having been compen- 
sated by a grateful subscription 
among his congregation and general 
admirers, his widow was enabled 
to give her children a liberal edu- 
cation. One, Patrick, became a 
Dublin physician, and stood ulti- 
mately in the first rank of his pro- 
fession, leaving, on his death, £60,000 
to his brother William. Another, 
David, having fought bravely under 
Washington, afterwards made a 
fortune as a merchant in the United 
States, and left £40,000, half to 
a lady to whom he had been en- 
gaged in marriage, and half to Lord 

lunket, who, however, lost it, though 
a lawyer, through some sharper prac- 
tice of an American attorney than, it 
is to be hoped, attorneys in another 
hemisphere are capable of. Young 
William Plunket had also a heritage 
in his father’s good name, which 
strengthened and assisted him on- 
ward from the dateof his sorrow. The 
death of a father is most keenly felt, 
and the effects upon the whole after- 
life are generally most serious, when 
the event occurs at about the age 
when Plunket suffered the loss. It 
is not only that the resources too 
commonly then fail, which, continued 
for a few years more, would have 
laced the succeeding race on the 
righ road to the same condition of 
life into which they were born; 
but how frequently do friends whose 
counsels would avert many a danger, 
and whose advice might determine 
and direct many an honourable am- 
bition, fail the orphaned wager of a 
premature struggle. Plunket’s was 
not a nature to have sunk at any age, 
under any circumstances; but his 
“ heart of controversy” from boyhood 
was well sustained by truer friend- 
ships, which his father’s genial quali- 
ties had ensured to his children. 
Counsellor Yelverton, subsequently 
Baron Avonmore, one of Dr. Plunket’s 
familiar friends, recognising the talents 
of William Plunket, encouraged the 
association of his studies with those 
of hisown son. Young Yelverton and 
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Plunket entered Trinity College to- 
gether, Plunket taking a high entrance 
place. At seventeen Plunket is found 
a member of the Historical Society 
founded by Edmund Burke in 1747, 
which in 1770 had been admitted 
within the walls. At this period 
the original “ Historical Club” had 
expanded into something more than 
a debating society. Its members 
dealt with subjects having a positive 
practical interest, and there was given 
to their discussion an earnestness, 
and an educating power for the work 
of active life, which must be absent 
where the topics are entirely of a 
“ dead past.” A rule existed by which 
members were allowed to remain 
such after their connexion with the 
University had closed; and even when 
parliamentary representatives, some 
of these took occasional part in the 
mimic debates, the better to qualify 
themselves for the real tournay. On 
the minutes of the society the record 
appears of a member's excuse for 
absence from a students’ wrangle— 
“ compulsory attendance in the House 
of Commons.” A gallery was spe- 
cially set apart in the House for 
University students, and the relations 
that existed between Old Trinity and 
the building confronting it, were of a 
character to stimulate the oratorical 
faculty, rather than to encourage 
deep and patient scholarship. These 
young men were fired with a love of 
liberty, and their models fostered 
the patriotic virtues. Those whom 
they chose for their heroes, and 
honoured with an ardent affection, 
honestly loved their country, were 
proudly conscious of the victory 
obtained in the regeneration of her 
national assembly, were sanguine as 
to her future, and resolute in her 
cause. 

Plunket entered the arena of the 
Historical Society amid the excite- 
ments of 1782. In 1798 he became a 
member of the Irish House of Com- 
mons. The first two years of this 
interval he was a prominent figure— 
twice elected president—in the Histo- 
rical Society, and had for companions, 
rivals in debate; but fast in friend- 
ship, Bushe, Peter Burrowes, Miller, 
Magee, Parsons, the hapless Wolfe 
Tone, and Thomas Addis Emmett. 
The last two excepted, all lived to a 
great age, and held the highest posi- 
tions in various walks, a considerable 






part of their success being referable 
to the early confidence, intellectual 
activity, tact and readiness, acquired 
in those weekly controversies. The 
little band furnished the State with 
more than one leading politician. In 
1784 Plunket is found in London 
keeping his terms; several of his 
letters to a friend written at this time 
show that he was studying for his 
profession conscientiously and cour- 
ageously. The style in which they are 
penned is flowing and elegant, and the 
sentiments are earnest and manly. In 
1787 he was called to the Bar in 
— and began the work of his 
ife. 

The first real effort required from 
the young lawyer arose out of the 
election of 1790 for the University of 
Dublin. It was made before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
sitting to consider the return of Mr. 
Hutchinson, second son of Provost 
Hutchinson, by whom Sir Laurence 
Parsons had been corruptly displaced; 
and it is remarkable that the Com- 
mittee had among its members Arthur 
Wellesley, to become Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the ill-fated Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. Such passages of Plun- 
ket’s speech impeaching the return 
as have been preserved indicate labo- 
rious preparation, a perfect maste 
of his materials, and no lack of bold- 
ness. The argument is vehement, 
and pressed again and again with that 
superabounding force which was 
Plunket’s peculiar power. For eleven 
eg afterwards he quietly practised 

is profession with success. His 
ability as a speaker had attracted the 
attention of Lord Charlemont, the 
commander of the Volunteers, and the 
honourable offer was made to him of 
a seat for the family pocket-borough 
of Charlemont. In 1782 Grattan had 
sat for the same borough. Complete 
unity of political sentiment did not 
then exist between the young law- 
we and his patron, Lord Cetnens 

ing opposed to the granting of large 
political concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, which Plunket even at that 
time made a principal point of his 
»olitical creed. In 1799, however, 
rd Charlemont mentioned to his 
son that his opinion had changed— 
“ Plunket had prevailed over an old 
ar nye 
hus, at thirty-four years of age, 
Plunket’s public career commenced. 
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No subject could be better fitted to 
excite and inspire a young and ambi- 
tious politician than that which was 
then coming up for debate. The mo- 
ment was fortunate for developing 
great faculties. The country had sunk 
to a frightful condition. It is need- 
less to inquire into the causes of the 
disorganization and hatreds which 
culminated in the Rebellion, or to 
consider such delusions of the day as 
that the Government had deliberately 
planned for it for the purpose of car- 
rying the Union. The true estimate, 
doubtless, would be one which gener- 
ously construed the aspirations and 
acts of statesmen who thought them- 
selves obliged to sanction a course of 
dealing with the members of the Irish 
Parliament, by which alone it was 

ossible to bring about what they 
feow to be essential to the establish- 
ment of peace in Ireland—its speedy 
destruction. If it be true that the 
Trish Parliament could never have suc- 
ceeded in governing the people peace- 
ably, and maintaining at the same 
time satisfactory relations with the 
Crown, it is not hard to see how 
strong and honest the motives must 
have been that influenced those who 
pressed on the Union, though the 
means used to accomplish it can never 
be extenuated, or regrets cease that 
the experiment of an independent 
Irish Parliament failed. Nor can the 
admiration ever decline which Irish- 
men feel for the men, of unexampled 
genius and patriotism, who resisted 
to the end what they regarded as the 
enslavement of their country. If it 
was impossible to reform the Irish 
Parliament without producing great 
social evils within Ireland itself, it 
was better that it should perish. 
Thus at least thought cooler heads 
than the native patriots about to be 
dwarfed and Bacasent by the 
change, and, the object thus justified 
to themselves, what the necessities of 
the case demanded was done with 
daring unscrupulousness and absence 
of shame. It was honourable to the 
Irish name that amongst the crowd 
of the corrupt a few incorruptibles 
were found, whose virtue, whose elo- 

uence, whose noble courage, made 
the expiring hours of the Irish Legis- 
lature a splendid passage in our his- 
tory, a boast for all of us—of every 
class, creed, and tradition. 

To carry the Union was no great 
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difficulty after the state of things 
had come into existence which Pitt 
was assured of in 1784. Havin 
directed information to be procure 
of the constitution of the Irish 
House of Commons, elaborate digests 
were ppm from which it ap- 
peared that 116 nomination seats 
were in the possession of 25 
prietors ; Lord Shannon returne 


ro- 
16 


members ; the family of Ponsonby, 


14 ; Lord Hillsborough, 9 ; the Duke 
of Leinster, 7. The Government had 
altogether 186 votes, whilst the Oppo- 
sition numbered 82 only. The House 
was classed in a manner which might 
suggest a curious catalogue of seats 
at thepresenttime. There were 86 pro- 
rietary seats, “ the owners of which 
ad let them out in consideration 
of titles, offices, and pensions in pos- 
session or expectancy ;” twelve seats 
belonged to “the Castle ;” forty-four 
were occupied by placemen. There 
were, besides, thirty-two votes of 
gentlemen who had promises, “ or 
who had avowed their expectations of 
favoursand qualifications.” There was 
a party of twenty-nine, “though will- 
ing to cultivate private intercourse 
with ministers, who affected, and 
sometimes asserted, an independent 
opposition in the House.” ‘“ Lastly,” 
states the record, “‘ there were twelve 
members not registered in the Secre- 
tary’s books as demanding either 
peerages, places, or pensions, and 
therefore set down as supporting the 
Government on public grounds.” 
The support, however, of these twelve 
was not free from suspicion, and no 
doubt a majority, even of that small 
residuary party was not immaculate. 
The document, which Mr. Masse 
quotes in his History, from the Bol- 
ton MSS., has such particulars of the 
transactions which secured the com- 
pliance of the Parliament as these :— 

“H. H., son-in-law to Lord A——, and 
brought into Parliament by him, studies 
law, and wishes to be commissioner of bar- 
racks, or in some similar place. Would go 
into orders and take a living. 

“H. D., brother to Lord C——, applied 
for an office; but as no ‘specific promise 
could be made, has lately voted in oppo- 
sition ; easy to be had, if thought expedient. 
A silent, gloomy man, 

“L. M., refuses toaccept £500 per annum ; 
states very high pretensions from his skill 
in House of Commons’ management; ex- 
pects £1,000 per annum. N.B.—Be careful 
of him. 
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“T. N. has been in the army, and is now 
on half-pay. Wishes a troop of dragoons 
in full pay. States his pretensions to be 
fifteen years’ service in Parliament. N.B. 
—Would prefer office to military promotion, 
but already has, and has long had, a pen- 
sion. Especially on the side of truth not 
favourably. 

“R. P., independent, but well disposed 
to Government. His four sisters have 
pensions; his object is a living for his 
brother.” 


A Parliament which it was found 
so easy to demoralize was hardly 
worth the defence of its existence in 
which Plunket bore so brave and 
brilliant a part. That defence was 
simply a protest. It could never 
have influenced a foregone conclusion. 
The weakness of their replies to it 
arose in part from the consciousness 
of the ministers that they had 
made sure of the actual strength to 
accomplish what they had taken in 
hand ; that the means they employed 
to gain it could not bear sifting ; and 
that it was best to let the steam 
blow off of a patriotism, numerically 
weak, though pure and elevated, and 
as they considered vain and unprac- 
tical. Mr. David Plunket shows the 
spirit of fairness which raises his 
work to the rank of history, by ad- 
mitting that Lord Cornwallis united 
the Union policy with a lenient sys- 
tem of rule, and that Castlereagh, 
though his speeches were “a mixture 
of dislocated arguments, broken me- 
taphors, and cold, hard sneers,” 
nevertheless helped forward the cause 
which with pail cateamstionise cour- 


age he was conducting, by the 
“abrupt, inevitable force with which 


unpleasant truths were put.” Of 
a truths the following are a sam- 
ple :— 


“ After the melancholy state to which 
this country had been reduced, His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would feel that they abdi- 
cated their duty to the empire, if they did 
not seriously consider that state, and 
adopt the best remedy for the evils which 
it comprised. It was the misfortune of 
this country to have in it no fixed prin- 
ciples on which the human mind could 
rest—no one standard to which the diffe- 
rent prejudices of the country could be 
accommodated. What was the price of 
connexion at present with Great Britain ? 
A military establishment far beyond our 
national means to support, and for which 
we are indebted to Great Britain, who is 
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also obliged to guarantee our public loans. 
It was not by flattery that the country 
would be saved—truths, however disagree- 
able, must be told—and if Ireland did not 
boldly look her situation in the face, and 
accept that Union which would strengthen 
and secure her, she would, perhaps, have 
no alternative but to sink into the embrace 
of French fraternity. You talk of na- 
tional pride and independence, but where 
is the solidity of this boast? You have 
not the British Constitution, nor can you 
have it consistently with your present 
species of connexion with Great Britain: 
that Constitution does not recognize two 
separate and independent legislatures under 
one crown—the greater country must 
lead—the lesser naturally follow, and 
must be practically subordinate in imperial 
concerns ; but this necessary and beneficial 
operation of the general will must be pre- 
ceded by establishing one common interest. 
As the pride of this country advances 
with her wealth, it may happen that you 
will not join Great Britain in her wars—it 
is only a common polity that will make 
that certain. Incorporate with Great 
Britain, and you have a common interest 
and common means. If Great Britain 
calls for your subjection, resist it; but if 
she wishes to unite with you on terms of 
equality, *tis madness not to accept the 
offer. All questions have arguments on 
both sides, but the least evils are to be 
chosen. It is objected that the legislature 
will not be local. ‘’Tis for that reason the 
measure is adopted, for with a local legis- 
lature and the present division of your 
people, you can’t go on. Absentees—an- 
other objection—they would be somewhat 
increased, no doubt, but this evil would be 
compensated by other advantages, and, 
amongst others, by the growth of an inter- 
mediate class of men between the landlord 
and the peasant—a class whose loss is felt 
in Ireland—to train the mind of the lower 
class: these we should have from Eng- 
land.” 


The answer to Castlere 
Plunket’s first prominent parliamen- 
tary effort, and his speech was in- 
tense, and massive. Its most telling 

rtion consisted of an intrepid de- 
ence of the freedom of discussion. 
Powerful as it was, it ran wide of 
points which Castlereagh had roughly 
stated. It attained its highest eleva- 
tion thus— 


“The example of the Prime Minister of 
England, imitable in its vices, may deceive 
the noble lord. The Minister of England 
has his faults. He abandoned in his latter 
years the principles of reform, by professing 
which he had attained the early confidence 
of the people of England, and in the whole 
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of his political conduct he has shown him- 
self haughty and intractable; but it must 
be admitted that he is endowed by nature 
with a towering and transcendent intellect, 
and that the vastness of his resources keeps 
pace with the magnificence and unbound- 
edness of his projects. I thank God that it 
is much more easy for him to transfer his 
apostasy and his insolence than his compre- 
hension and his sagacity; and I feel the 
safety of my country in the wretched feeble- 
ness of her enemy. I cannot fear that the 
Constitution which has been founded by the 
wisdom of sages, and cemented by the blood 
of patriots and of heroes, is to be smitten to 
its centre by such a green and sapless twig 
as this.” 


So direct an attack does not seem to 
have been provoked, and wasastudied 
effort at effect. He recurred to these 
personal allusions even more trench- 
antly at a later stage in the same 
address :— 


“But, sir, we are told that we should 
discuss this question with calmness and 
composure. I am called on to surrender my 
birthright and my honour, and I am told I 
should be calm and should be composed. 
National pride! Independence of our coun- 
try! These, we are told by the Minister, 
are only vulgar topics fitted for the meridian 
of the mob, but unworthy to be mentioned 
to such an enlightened assembly as this ; 
they are trinkets and gew-gaws fit to catch 
the fancy of childish and unthinking people 
like you, sir, or like your predecessor in that 
chair, but utterly unworthy the considera- 
tion of this House, or of the matured under- 
standing of the noble lord who condescends 
to instruct it! Gracious God! We seea 
Pery reascending from the tomb, and raising 
his awful voice to warn us against the sur- 
render of our freedom, and we see that the 
proud and virtuous feelings which warmed 
the breast of that aged and venerable man 
are only calculated to excite the contempt 
of this young philosopher, who has been 
transplanted from the nursery to the cabinet 
to outrage the feelings and understanding 
of the country.” 


Castlereagh’s rejoinder, intended to 
meet all such assaults, given some 
days after, was short and explicit. 
He reprobated the personalities used 
by gentlemen in the course of the 
debates, and added, “I deprecate a 
contest of this nature, but if any 

entleman conceives himself injured 
by any gentleman on this side of the 


house, there is a remedy for wounded 
honour which they will not find it 


difficult to obtain.” Nor was this 
general cartel a momentary impulse. 
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Duelling had been deliberately se- 
lected as a method of intimidatin 
the patriotic opposition, who mingle 
with arguments hard to overturn 
such exposures of the doings of 
the agents of the Government as 
could not be denied or borne with. 
Castlereagh had surrounded himself 
with a number of men of “ fighting 
families,” ready at any instant to give 
his menace effect ; and it is stated by 
Sir Jonah Barrington that at a dinner 
in his house in Merrion-street, the 
company filled a bumper to their reso- 
lution to eat, drink, speak, and fight 
for Lord Castlereagh. “They so far 
kept their words,” adds thechronicler, 
“that the supporters of Union indis- 
putably showed more personal spirit 
than their opponents during the ses- 
sion.” Plunket was never mixed up 
in a duelling quarrel, and certainly did 
not allow himself to be driven from 
his duty by the threats of those 
bravos. The defeat of the Govern- 
ment after the first Union debate in- 
spirited the Opposition, but produced 
no change or delay of purpose in 
Castlereagh’s great master. Pitt’s 
unchangeable conviction and irrevo- 
cable determination were stated im 
the English House with the simpli- 
city and energy of statesmanship. 
“The evils and calamities with which 
Treland is afflicted lie deep in the 
situation of the country ; they are to 
be attributed to the manners of the 
inhabitants, to the state of society, to 
the habits of the people at large, to 
the unequal distribution of property, 
to the want of civilized intercourse, 
to the discord of party, to the preju- 
dices of religious sects.’ And, he 
added, “There is no circumstance of 
probable difficulty, no idea of the loss 
of popularity, no personal considera- 
tion, however weighty, that can pre- 
vent me from using every exertion, 
every effort in my power to accom- 
plish a measure which in my firm 
conviction tends to promote the hap- 
piness of the people of Ireland.” 

Among the speeches against Union 
in 1800, one of the best was a short 
one of Sir L. Parsons, who concluded 
after this fashion :— 

“Remove your Parliament and you quit 
your posts, and abandon your country, 
You want to preserve the peace of Ireland ; 
where is the place to do so but in Ireland? 
You want to preserve the connexion of this 
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country with England; where is the place 
to do so but in thiscountry? Suppose any 
man of plain understanding met your peers 
and your one hundred members on the 
road to London and asked them, ‘ What are 
you going there for?’ they answer, ‘'l'o pre- 
serve the peace of Ireland!” Would he not 
say, ‘Good people, go back to your own 
country ; it is there you can best preserve 
its peace. England does not want you— 
Ireland does.’” 


Theinvective of Plunket during these 
magnificent debates, and especially 
in his last great anti-Union speech, 
has hardly been surpassed. For pa- 
triotic boldness, language of concen- 
trated severity, weight and ingenious 
variety of ‘argument, the orations 
stand almost alone. The reproduc- 
tion of the best of them by the bio- 
grapher was necessary to show not 
only the character of the question 
which evoked such displays of genius, 
but to make any fair presentment of 
the man, of those with whom he 
fought, and of the scenes amid which 
his intellectual powers quickened. 
It was a battle of giants, and Mr. 
Plunket sets us in a gallery above 
the combat raging beneath, causing 
its every incident and utterance to be 
seen and heard. Plunket, a sketch 
with the pen, however vividly done, 
would not have filled the eye as does 
the picturesquely-conceived Plunket 
of these pages. 

Perhaps the bitterest and most 
effective, though by no means the 
grandest, of his efforts in those fierce 
contests, was that in which Plunket 
denounced the means employed to 
provide the semblance of a public 
opinion in Ireland in favour of the 
measure. ‘The independence of a 
nation,” he said— 


“Does not appear to me to be exactly 
that kind of bagatelle which is to be offered 
by way of compliment, either to the youth 
of the noble lord who honours us by his 
presence in this House, or to the old age 
of the noble Marquess, who occasionally 
sheds his setting lustre over the other. To 
the first I am disposed to say, in the words 
of Waller— 


‘T pray thee, gentle boy, 
Press me no more for that slight toy ;’ 


and to the latter I might apply the language 
of Lady Constance :— 
‘ That's a good child—go to its grandam— 
give grandam kingdom—and its grandam 
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will give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig— 
there's a good grandam.’ 

“T hope, therefore, sir, I shall not be 
thought unpolite if I decline the offer of the 
Constitution of Ireland, either as a garland 
to adorn the youthful brow of the secretary, 
or to be suspended over the pillow of the 
viceroy. . . . . During the whole interval 
between the sessions the same barefaced 
system of parliamentary corruption has 
been pursued. Dismissals, promotions, 
threats, promises, in despite of all this, the 
Minister found he could not succeed in Par- 
liament, and he affected to appeal to what 
he had before despised—the sentiment of 
the people. When he was confident of a 
majority, the people were to be heard only 
through the constitutional medium of their 
representatives. When he was driven out 
of Parliament the sense of the people became 
everything. Bribes were promised to the 
Catholic clergy—bribes were promised to 
the Presbyterian clergy—lI trust they have 
been generally spurned with the contempt 
they merited. The noble lord understands 
but badly the genius of the religion in which 
he was educated. You held out hopes to 
the Catholic body which were never in- 
tended to be gratified—rezardiess of the dis- 
appointment, and indignation, and eventual 
rebellion which you might kindle—regard- 
less of everything provided the present 
party object were obtained. In the same 
breath you held out preferences to the 


_ Protestant equally delusive; and having 


thus prefaced the way, the representative 
of majesty sets out on his mission to court 
the sovereign majesty of the people. 


“It is painful to dwell on that disgrace- 
ful expedition ; no place too obscure to be 
visited—no rank too low to be courted—no 
threat too vile to be employed; the coun- 
ties not sought to be legally convened by 
their sheriffs; no attempt to collect the 
unbiassed suffrage of the intelligent and 
independent part of the community ; public 
addresses begged for from petty villages, 
and private signatures smuggled from public 
counties—and how procured? By the in- 
fluence of absentee landlords, not over the 
affections, but over the terrors of their 
tenantry. By griping agents, and revenue 
officers. And after all this mummery had 
been exhausted ; after the lustre of royalty 
had been tarnished by this vulgar inter- 
course with the lowest of the rabble; after 
every spot had been selected where a filthy 
address could be procured, and every place 
avoided where a manly sentiment could be 
encountered; after abusing the names of the 
dead and forging thesignaturesof theliving ; 
after polling the inhabitants of the gaol, 
and calling out against the Parliament the 
suffrages of those who dare not come in to 
sign them till they had got their protection 
in their pocket; after employing the re- 
venue officer to threaten the publican that 

16 
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he should be marked as a victim, and the 
agent to terrify the shivering tenant with 
the prospect of his turf-bog being withheld 
if he did not sign your addresses; after 
employing your military commanders, the 
uncontrolled arbiters of life and death, to 
hunt the rabble against the constituted 
authorities; after squeezing the lowest dregs 
of a population of near five millions, you 
obtained about five thousand signatures, 
three-fourths of whom affixed their names 
in surprise, terror, or total ignorance of the 
subject; and after all this canvass of the 
people, and after all this corruption wasted 
on the Parliament; and after all your 
boasting that you must carry the measure 
by a triumphant majority, you do not dare 
to announce the subject in the speech from 
the Throne. 

“You talk of respect for our gracious 
Sovereign. 1 ask what can be a more gross 
disrespect than this tampering with the 
royal name—pledged to the English Parlia- 
ment to bring the measure before us at a 
proper opportunity? . Is it not 
notorious why you do not bring forward the 
measure now? Because the fruits of your 
corruption have not yet ripened. Because 
you did not dare to hazard a debate last 
session, ‘in order to fill up the vacancies 
which the places bestowed by you, avowedly 
for this question, had occasioned. Because 
you have employed the interval in the same 
sordid traffic; and because you have a band 
of disinterested patriots waiting to come in 
and complete the enlightened majority who 
are to vote away the liberties of Ireland. 


“Will you dare to act on a majority so 
obtained? Fatal will be your councils, and 
disastrous your fate, if you resolve to do so, 
You have adopted the extremes of the des- 
pot and the revolutionist;-you have in- 
voked the loyal people and Parliament of 
Ireland, who were not calling on you; you 
have essayed every means to corrupt that 
Parliament, if you could, to sell your coun- 
try; you have exhausted the whole patron- 
age of the Crown in execution of that 
system; and to crown all, you openly avow, 
and it is notoriously a part of your plan, 
that the Constitution of Ireland is to be 
purchased for a stipulated sum. I state a 
fact, for which, if untrue, I deserve serious 
reprehension—I state it as a fact which you 
cannot dare to deny, that £15,000 a piece 
is to be given to certain individuals, as the 
price of their surrendering—what? Their 
property? No; but the rights of the re- 
presentatives of the people of Ireland. 

Do not persuade yourselves that a young, 
gallant, hardy, enthusiastic people are to be 
enslaved by means so vile, or will submit 
to injuries so palpable and galling. -From 
those acts of despotism you plunge into the 
frenzy of revolution, at a time when poli- 
tical madness has desolated the face of the 
world; when all establishment is staggering 
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under the drunkenness of theory; when in 
this country, which, it is said, has been 
peculiarly visited by the pestilence, even 
the projects which the noble lord may recol- 
lect to have been entertained by the North- 
ern Whig Club, have been necessarily 
suspended, if not abandoned. When you 
have found it necessary to cnact temporary 
laws, taking away almost every one of the 
ordinary privileges of the subject of a free 
Constitution. With the trial by jury super- 
seded, and the whole country subject to 
martial law—a law by which the liberty 
and life of every man rest merely on the 
security of military discretion—a law which 
you have not yet ventured to repeal, and 
the necessity of whose continuance is 
strangely hinted at in the speech from the 
Throne. With a bloody rebellion only ex- 
tinguished, and a formidable invasion only 
escaped, you call on this distracted country 
to unroof itself of its Constitution, and 
having been refuted by the wisdom and 
virtue of Parliament, you desire the rabble 
of every description to array themselves 
against theconstituted authorities, and to put 
down the Parliament, because Parliament 
would not put down the Constitution.” 


Such were Plunket’s speeches, in 
their extraordinary power of amplifi- 
cation, and irresistible momentum, 
before the Union. The portrait of the 
speaker is drawn by Mr. Curran :— 


“‘ His frame is tall, robust, and compact. 
His face is one of the most striking I ever 
saw, and yet the peculiarity lies so much 
more in the expression than in the outline, 
that I find it not easy to describe it; the 
features on the whole are blunt and harsh, 
there is extraordinary breadth and capacity 
of forehead, and when the brows are raised 
in the act of thought it becomes intersected 
with an infinite series of parallel lines and 
folds. Neither the eyes nor brows are par- 
ticularly expressive, nor, indeed, can I say 
that any of the other features would 
singly indicate the character of the man, if 
I except a particular muscular largeness 
and rigidity about the mouth and lips, 
from which you may collect that smiling 
has never been their ‘occupation.’ The 
general character of ‘Mr. Plunket’s coun- 
tenance is deep seriousness, an expression 
that becomes more strongly marked from 
the unvarying palor that overspreads his 
features. It is literally the ‘pale cast of 
thought.’” 


The Union accomplished, “Dublin,” 
says Mr. Plunket, 


“Lately the centre of so much political 
excitement, wore an aspect of melancholy 
calm. The Houses of Parliament in College- 
green were closed. The Lords and Com- 
mons who had kept up fashionable town- 
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houses, and whose carriages had lately 
thronged the streets, sold off their mansions 
and broke up their establishments. Of 
these the few who could afford to do so 
migrated to London, but the greater num- 
ber retired to their country seats, and a deep 
despondency settled upon all whose cireum- 
stances conmipelled them to remain behind ; 
for it was felt that Dublin had fallen from 
being the capital of Ireland, to the position 
of a provincial town of the British empire. 
It may easily be imagined how unhappy 
werethe circumstancesin which the old patri- 
otic party then found themselves. Grattan 
retired wholly from public life. He had a 
beautiful country place, Tinnehinch, situ- 
ated on the borders of the counties of Dub- 
lin and Wicklow, just where the river 
Dargle comes rushing down from the 
Powerscourt Waterfall. There he lived 
with his own family, declining all political 
correspondence, and only seeing a few of 
those who had stood by him in the last 
bitter struggle. Plunket was at that 
time one of the most frequent of his visitors, 
for already had begun an intimacy which 
ever grew with the growth of their mutual 
respect until twenty years later Plunket re- 
ceived from the dying hand of his great 
patron that magnificent bequest the con- 
duct of the Catholic cause A large 
family was growing up around him (Plun- 
ket). He turned his back resolutely upon 
the brilliant scenes in which he had lately 
taken a part, and applied himself intensely 
to the details of a lawyer's life.” 


Plunket, who contended none the 
less earnestly against the Union 
because it put a termination to his 
political ambition, could not have 
passed back into the obscurity of the 
mere professional lawyer after such a 
display of powers. English states- 
wen for whom he had shown no 
affection saw in him a man whose 
talents it was desirable to secure for 
the imperial service ; and his speech 
for the Crown on Emmett’s trial in- 
diéating that he had, as to the Union, 
accepted accomplished facts, he was 
offered the Solicitor-Generalship in 
1803. His enemies, of course, des- 
cribed him as a renegade. There is 
nothing easier than to fix ill names. 
But it should have been remembered 
that he had never been a revolutionist, 
that he had quarrelled with Tone years 
before he prosecuted Emmett, and 
that there was no inconsistency in 
his condemnation of doctrines after 
the Union, with which, before it, no 
man could say he had ever uttered 
one word of sympathy. His weak- 
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ness lay in the want of frankness to 
confess, what his position was af all 
events understood by every one to 
declare, that his vehement and elabo- 
rate arguments against Union had 
been of much less value than in the 
high fever of patriotism he had sup- 
posed them to be. The career opened 
to Plunket himself in the imperial 
legislature falsified many of his own 
most tremendous predictions. 


The second half of his life begins 
properly with his return to Parlia- 
ment in 1812, and adoption of the 
championship of the Catholic claims. 
Here again Plunket did not strike 
upon a new line, and cannot have 
been impelled by motives of a per- 
sonal and meaner order, since in 
ante-Union days he had proclaimed 
the same views. Throughout the 
long subsequent controversy on the 
concessions to Roman Catholics, his 
voice was the most energetic, his 
purpose the gteadiest, and his con- 
fidence in the good faith of those re- 

resenting them the least disturbed 
”y any uncertainty as to the effect of 
their political action upon the insti- 
tutions of the country, or doubt of 
the trustworthiness of the pledges 
tendered on their behalf. The bio- 
grapher leads up to Plunket’s “ great 
speech” of 1813 by a political sum- 
mary which is clear, honest, and 
philosophical, and consults in this 
portion of Ifis work as carefully as 
elsewhere for a just and artistic 
effect. The portion of the orator’s 
address, which is its most interest- 
ing feature now, as it was its most 
striking one then, is that in which he 
deals with the argument that the 
admission of the Catholics would 
endanger the Established Church. 
“The overthrow of the Protestant 
Establishment,” he said, 


“ How is this to be effected? In Parlia- 
ment or out of Parliament? By force or 
by legislation? If by force, how does the 
removal of civil disabilities enable them? 
Does it not make it much more unlikely 
that they should make the attempt? And 
if they should make it, will not the re- 
moval of the real grievance deprive them 
of the co-operation of the moderate and 
the honest? If the latter, is it really ap- 
prehended that the number of members let 
in would be strong enough to overrule the 
Protestants, and force a law to pull down 
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the Establishment? Would you have the 
returns much more favourable to the 
Catholics than they are at present? If 
the entire one hundred members were to be 
Catholic, could such a measure, in the 
range of human possibility, be successful, 
or could it seriously enter into the contem- 
plation of any man in his senses? The 
apprehension, when it undergoes the test 
of close examination, is perfectly chime- 
rical. These are not the fruits of the whole- 
some caution of statesmen, but the reveries 
of disordered brains.” 


Still 
added— 


“ Sir, I consider the safety of the State 
is essentially interwoven with the integrity 
of the Establishment. The established re- 
ligion is the child of freedom. The Refor- 
mation grew out of the free spirit of bold 
investigation ; in its turn it repaid the obli- 
gation with more than filial gratitude, and 
contributed with all its force to raise the 
fabric of our liberties. Our civil and reli- 
gious liberties would each of them lose much 
of their security if they were not so deeply 
indented each with the other. The Church 
need not be apprehensive. It is a plant of 
the growth of three hundred years; it has 
struck its roots into the centre of the State, 
and nothing short of a political earthquake 
can overturn it: while the state is safe it 
must be so; but let it not be forgotten that 
if the State is endangered it cannot be se- 
cure. No Church is protected by the purity 
of its doctrines and its discipline, the learn- 
ing and piety of its ministers, their exem- 
plary discharge of every moral and Chris- 
tian duty, the dignity of its hierarchy, the 
extent and lustre of its possessions, and the 
reverence of the public for its ancient and 
unquestioned rights: to these the Catholic 
adds the mite of his oath that he does not 
harbour the chimerical hope, or the uncon- 
stitutional wish, to shake or to disturb it ; 
and therefore all that is requisite for the 
security of the Church is that it should 
remain in repose on its own deep and im- 
movable foundations; and this is the 
policy which the great body of the Church 
of Ireland, and I believe I may add, of the 
Church of England, have adopted. If any- 
thing could endanger its safety, it would be 
the conduct of intemperate and officious 
men, who would erect the Church into a 
political arbiter, to prescribe rules of im- 
perial policy to the Throne and to the Legis- 
lature.” 


more 


decidedly, Plunket 


And further, in justice to Plunket’s 
views, and in order to show the pre- 
cise ground on which the strongest 
advocates of the Catholic claims took 
their stand, a portion of the closing 
section of this address must be re- 
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called. “The opinion which I have 
always entertained, and always ex- 
pressed,” continued the speaker, “is, 


“That this measure cannot be finally 
and satisfactorily adjusted unless some 
arrangement shall be made with respect to 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and some se- 
curity afforded to the State against foreign 
interference. On the best consideration I 
have been able to give the subject, and on 
the fullest communication I have been able 
to obtain on it, J am satisfied that such 
security may be afforded without interfering 
in any degree with the essentials of their 
religion; and if so, the mere circamstance 
of its being required is a sufficient reason 
for conceding it This is not a struggle 
for the triumph of one party of the State 
over another ; it is a great national sacrifice 
of mutual prejudices for the common good; 
and any opportunity of gratifying the Pro- 
testant mind should be eagerly seized by 
the Catholic, even if the condition required 
were uncalled for by any real or well-founded 
apprehension. But I must go a step further, 
and avow that the State has, in my opinion, 
a right to require some fair security against 
foreign influence in its domestic concerns. 
What this security may be, provided it 
shall be effectual, ought, as I conceive, to 
be left to the option of the Catholic body. 
I am little solicitous about the form, so that 
the substance is attained. As a veto has 
been objected to, let it not be required, 
but let the security be afforded, either by 
domestic nomination of the clergy, or in any 
shape or form which shall exclude the 
practical effect of foreign interference.” 


Mr. Plunket would have ill per- 
formed his task if he had not also 
given us the speech of 1821, in which 
the same views were expounded even 


more elaborately. Such arguments 
were of the very character to forward 
the question, as being practical and 
constitutional, and Plunket’s power, 
through them, was such—his power 
over English opinion and over the 
policy and conduct of the Catholics in 

reland—that it would have hardly 
been possible at one time to have 
governed the country without his aid. 
He was introduced, along with the 
Irenvillites, into the Cabinet of Lord 
Liverpool, and so closely was he iden- 
tified with the subject, and so import- 
ant had it become, that the Marquis 
of Buckingham, in a letter of Novem- 
ber 30, 1821, makes his consent to 
the proposition that he should, with 
his friends, support Lord Liverpool, 
“depend in a great degree” on Plun- 
ket’s taking a share in the combina- 
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tion, retaining his seat, and giving 
his attendance in the House of Com- 
mons. The correspondence in con- 
nection with the appointments of 
Lord Wellesley and Mr. Plunket is 
honourable to Plunket, whose as- 
sistance was expressly sought, “ that 
the Roman Catholics might have the 
full advantage of the existing laws, 
and that their future emancipation 
might be facilitated.” Lord Liver- 
pool, although not himself admitting 
their claims, expressed a belief that 
these might be easier conceded by a 
mixed government than by one ex- 
clusively Protestant or exclusively 
Catholic in sympathy. 

Plunket’s greatest official difficulty 
was the prosecution of the Dublin 
theatre rioters, who had flung a 
bottle at_the Royal box when occu- 
pied by Lord Wellesiey, shouting at 
the same time, “Down with the 
Popish government ;” “A groan for 
the Popish Lord Lieutenant.” The 
grant jury ignored the bills, and 
Plunket proceeded against the offen- 
ders by “ex officio informations.” To 
mollify the Protestant party he pro- 
nounceda panegyric upon the memory 
of William the Third—*a model of 
tranquil courage, undeviating probity, 
and armed with a resoluteness and 
constancy in the cause of truth and 
freedom which rendered him superior 
to the accidents that control the fate 
of ordinary men.” The petty jury dis- 
agreed, and the conduct of Plunket 
was brought before Parliament, where 
he successfully defended himself, and 
was specially complimented by Lord 
Grenville. : 

The “policy of moderation,” the 
work really of Plunket, was not an 
unvaryingly just and wise policy, 
but in its general principle was 
that which under the circumstances 
of the time seemed alone possible. 
Lord Wellesley was closely attached 
to him. In eeoeh. 1823, Plunket 
being in London, the Lord Lieute- 
nant writes an urgent letter, full 
of expressions of confidence, threat- 
ening to resign his charge from the 
dangers and annoyances thicken- 
ing about him, unless enabled to 
“have a conversation” immediately 
with his friend and adviser. The 
numerous valuable letters found 
among his papers, and published by 
his grandson, present Plunket as the 
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olitician and administrator only, 
ut show that, besides being a trusted 
colleague, to whose judgment defe- 
rence was invariably paid, he was a 
man who gained the attachment of 
those with whom he was called to 
act. There are several curious letters 
from O'Connell; one confidentially 
conveying friendly hints to the Go- 
vernment, through the Attorney- 
General, but at the same time 
adroitly suggesting the growing power 
of the writer himself. He counsels 
the establishment of a Dublin yeo- 
manry force of a thousand or twelve 
hundred men, half Protestants, half 
Catholics, “to protect the Catholic 
a from their Orange neigh- 

ours.” A note from Canning inti- 
mates that Lord Wellesley need not 
fear a disturbance of his government 
through foreign wars, and avows full 
reliance in Piunket’s honesty and wis- 
dom. Dr. Doyle’s correspondence with 
Plunket reads at present strangely. 
The Bishop denies that he and his 
brother Roman Catholic preiates 
are averse to education, and men- 
tions that in a paper they had 
drawn up as a statement of their 
views they had signified their wil- 
lingness that “The Evangelical Life 
of Christ,” and books containing the 
Four Gospels, with the Acts of the 
Apostles, and without notes, should 
besubstituted in the room of the Sacred 
Scriptures for Catholic children in 
schools: “so anxious were the Catho- 
lic prelates (added Dr. Doyle) to make 
every sacrifice in their power for the 
purpose of having the youth of the 
country educated together.” A letter 
from the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Grenville’s nephew, and the then re- 
cognized leader of Lord Grenville’s 
former followers, shows that the “ pie- 
bald government” of Lord Liverpool 
found the artifice of setting one party 
against another in Ireland as harass- 
ing as it has since been found by va- 
rious other ministries, and never rose 
to the disregard of faction which 
would have been an easier way 
of disarming it of its mischievous 
energy than‘any system of counter- 
checks. Lord Wellesley, tired of this 
system, revolting against the sub- 
jection in which he was kept by the 
Cabinet, and perhaps a little appre- 
hensive that even his friend might be 
a helper in the work of coxtro!ling 
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him, writes in 1824, under much 
irritation, to Plunket, then in London: 


“This country is in the most tremendous 
condition, and I am left without support or 
countenance to submit to the kicks of the 
ass and the dirt of the monkey. The sup- 
pression of my despatch on this great ques- 
tion is an ignominy, an insult not to be 
endured. It is a sequel of the same plan 
of extinction, which, on the question of the 
Statue, the Riot, the Orange, the Ribbon 
confederacies, by concealing my opinions, 
reduced me to the condition of a villain 
and a slave on a mock throne, and rendered 
me an object of ridicule and contempt to a 
country which would have hailed me with 
respect and gratitude if I had not been 
crushed by pretended candour at White- 
hal, . . eo 

“T am indeed most unhappy here— 
degraded, vilified, an object of scorn and 
detestation, without protection or even 
care; anxious to save the country; able 
to save it, as far as relates to my own 
powers; frustrated, bafiled, and betrayed 
by all my own agents; encompassed by 
traitors even at my own table; the whole 
machinery of my own government working 
to my destruction; and in England not 
the slightest symptom of a disposition to 
give me support or credit, but a contemp- 
tuous silence even of my name, and a con- 
temptuous, if not treacherous, suppression 
of my communications on the most import- 
ant affairs of my government. From such 
a condition I pant for relea Although 
far gone in years, much broken in health, 
and much afflicted in spirit, I have power 
enough remaining to meet any and all of 
my compeers in my place in the House of 
Lords, where I hope to appear before the 
Easter holidays, free from office and prepared 
for battle.” 


When, in 1825, Plunket delivered 
the most constitutional of his House 
of Commons speeches in support of 
the Bill for suppressing the Catholic 
Association, he had already found 
that some of the assurances repeated- 
ly tendered by him in Parliament as 
to the moderation of the Catholic 
claims, and the manageableness of 
the Catholic bishops, were not destin- 
ed to be verified, and he no longer 
had the Catholics to any extent in 
hand. The conduct of their case had 

assed to another. Their demands 
had risen under the leadership of 
O’Connell; and Plunket is found 
urging— ° 

“Of what materials do gentlemen think 
the Protestants of Ireland are composed, if 
they imagine they will stand tamely by 
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while such a formidable array (as the Ca- 
tholic Association) is forming and combin- 
ing against them? Will they not seek the 
means of defending themselves? Will they 
not establish a counter-association? And 
to what will this give birth? To two 
associations destructive of mutual confidence 
between man and man, and dangerous to 
the peace of the country. I don't believe 
that among the Catholics there is any pre- 
sent purpose of having recourse to force. 
Their designs, I make no doubt, are peace- 
able, but they are not their own masters ; 
they must obey the behests of those under 
whom they have ranged themselves, be the 
intentions of their leaders pacific or other- 
wise. The day may not be far off when 
these very leaders will themselves yield to 
a power superior to their own, and be urged 
into measures which they now honestly ab- 
hor. Let the dregs of that population whom 
they now control be once stung by the mad- 
ness of the moment into thoughtless exas- 
peration, they will find their place and in- 
fluence usurped by desperate and reckless 
men—they will yield to the pressure of 
millions behind, and driven headlong, and be 
forced over that precipice on whose ‘ slippery 
edge’ they would now fain stop,” 


The origin and strength of the in- 
fluence of the agitators lay more in 
the stimulating and timid policy 
of the Government than in. parlia- 
mentary resistance to a liberal change 
on the part of a majority who dis- 
trusted Roman Catholic engagements. 
O’Connell, feeling his power over 
Plunket, wrote in May, 1825, an 
intimidatory epistle :— 

“It is proposed that, in the event of the 
Catholic Relief Bill being thrown out in 
the Lords, every Catholic in England and 
Ireland should call for gold at all the banks ; 
and thus to the extent of their properties, 
add to the embarrassment now created by 
the increased rate of exchange. I need not 
tell you that I do not approve of this pro- 
ject, and yet I should not be surprised if it 
became hereafter necessary to carry it into 
effect. The Catholics are now combined. 
The Government has now [the italics are 
in the original] the offer of the aid of that 
combination to assist every work of mutual 
conciliation, and it may now fling to pieces 
that combination itself, simply by taking 
away the causes which keep us together 
and force us to combine. May I add what 
insanity not to seize this most propitious 
moment!” 


There was a series of those threaten- 
ing letters sent to Plunket by O’Con- 
nell, part of whose system they were. 
In October, 1826, Plunket makes a full 
exposition of his views to Canning, 
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admitting that he had not the same 
confidence, as in 1825, either iu tue 
honest acceptance by the Roman 
Catholic clergy of any constitutional 

ledge, or in the efficiency of the Relief 

ill itself in tranquillizing Ireland. 
But, by this time he had succeeded in 
convincing the statesmen of both par- 
ties that the measure was inevit- 
able. That was Plunket’s achieve- 
ment, and all that was subsequently 
done by the Catholic leaders was but 
the application of “ force,” enabling 
those statesmen to accomplish the 
change on which they had deter- 
mined. 

Plunket’s best speeches were decid- 
edly those delivered in the House of 
Lords. Their marvellous logical com- 
pactness, their skilful putting of the 
case so as to satisfy prejudices, their 
pervading constitutional spirit, their 
fidelity to the Established Church, so 
greatly advanced the question, that 
his transfer to the Upper House in 
1827 must be described as one of 
the important stages in its progress. 
Those speeches approach nearest the 
character of the best modern parlia- 
mentary eloquence. Their sentences 
have not the long roll of the orations 
of his earlier years. Arguments are 
notreturned upon, and multiplied, and 
heaped up, to raise a merely enor- 
mous structure. The work is still 
that of a giant, but one whose disci- 
plined strength accomplishes results 
with vastly greater ease and a higher 
effect. 

With the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act the interest in Plunket’s poli- 
tical career ceases, There is noanxiety 
felt to know what such a man said or 
did on minor questions. As Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland his influence 
was maintained and his policy carried 
out. The well known story of his 
displacement by an intrigue of course 
occupies some pages of the biography, 
without which it would be obviously 
incomplete. 


“ After he left the Bench, Lord Plunket 
withdrew himself wholly from politics. He 
at first spent some time on the Continent, 
lingering long at Rome, in whose venerable 
monuments his well-remembered classical 
lore caused him to take a deep interest ; 
and, when he returned to Ireland, he settled 
at once at Old Connaught, where he passed 
the rest of his life surrounded by his many 
children and grandchildren. For several 
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years after his retirement his mind retained 
its perfect vigour, and, with a few friends, 
who were old enough to remember the stir- 
ring events of his earlier career, he was fond 
of recurring to those times. It particularly 
pleased him too, to cap quotations from the 
great Greek and Latin authors with those 
who were fresh from school and college 
studies—a competition in which he was 
always successful. Gradually, however, the 
weight of nearly ninety years began to 
press heavily upon him, and the complete 
change from habits of busy life to those of 
total idleness told upon his mind, so that 
his last days were spent in a sad intellec- 
tual lethargy, and death came to him with 
a merciful release. Lord Plunket died on 
the 4th day of January, 1854, in his nine- 
tieth year, and was buried in Mount Jerome 
cemetery, near Dublin.” 


The humour which wasso remark- 
able a quality in Plunket the divine, 
was not wanting in Plunket the ora- 
tor ; his biographer, however, gives 
but few examples of his happy say- 
ings. The best, decidedly, was his 
explanation to Lord Avonmore, when 
a dishonest witness, evading a close 
ng 20 affected to complain that 

lunket had “bothered him entirely, 
and given himthe maigrims.” “Mai- 
grims,” saidthe judge, “I neverheard 
that word before.” “My lord,” was 
counsel's answer, “it is a well-known 
affection—merely a confusion of the 
head arising from a corruption of the 
heart.” Lord Brougham is the autho- 
rity for saying that Plunket’s jokes 
were always perfectly apposite, 
throwing some singular and unex- 
pected light upon the subject. A com- 
position of his in the Anti-Union 
newspaper, written when he was 
quite a young man, evinced much 
power in irony, the freer use of which 
would have lightened some of his 
speeches. There is also better evi- 
dence of a rare humour in it than mere 
passing hits at a table or in a court 
supply. It was Plunket who in- 
formed Lord Redesdale impromptu 
that “Kites in England and Ireland 
are very different things. In Eng- 
land the wind raises the kite, in Ire- 
land the kite raises the wind.” The 
unlucky pleader of noted ugliness 
who ventured to say before him, “I 
am a pretty old practitioner, my 
lord,’ and was corrected—“ An old 
practitioner, Mr. S——,” had reason 
to fear the edge of a blade so keen. 
Lord Wellesley having, at his own 
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board, asked his aide-de-camp, who 
had written a book and called it a 
“ Personal Narrative,’ what the 
word personal conveyed, Plunket 
se observed, “I hope, at all 
events, we are not to put a legal 
interpretation upon it, for with us 
lawyers ‘personal’ is always used 
in contradistinction to ‘ real.’” 
The particular figure, of the precise 
expression of which Lord Brougham 
and Mr. David Plunket give 
different versions, is a specimen 
of the happier of the orator’s more 
elaborate efforts. It was a de- 
scription of the limitation of ac- 
tions by time. “Time,” he said, 
according to the better version of 
Mr. Plunket, “ while with one hand 
he mows down the muniments of our 
titles, with the other metes out those 
portions of durations which render 
unnecessary the evidence which he 
has swept away.” In a speech ata 
much later period (1830), when speak- 
ing of his own change of view with 
respect to the question of Reform, he 
observed, “In those days, reform 
approached us in a far different guise; 
it came as a felon, and we resisted : it 
now comes as a creditor ; we admit 
the debt, and only dispute on the in- 
stalments by which it shall be paid.” 

Lord Brougham’s introductory es- 
say is more a eulogy than a criticism. 
It is the work of friendship; but 
forms an admirable preface to the 
volumes. In the estimate made of 
Plunket’s political honesty and ear- 
nestness, the reader, when closing the 
book, will readily concur. His advo- 
cacy of the cause of the Roman 
Catholics sprang from a strong and 
deep conviction, and the question was 
rather forced by him upon statesmen 
than taken up from them as one to 
be urged forward ‘for their purposes. 
His zeal, however, rendered him at 
times far too trustful of those by 
whom he was briefed. It is certain 
that so soon as his sponsorship could 
be safely dispensed with, his often- 
asserted constitutional basis was 
knocked from beneath his feet by 
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those who had put him forward as a 
negotiator on their behalf, and there 
was in this an ingratitude and a 
treachery which his sincerity lad 
prevented him from anticipating. 


It is time to speak of Mr. David 
Plunket’s execution of the task to 
which affection prompted. Its diffi- 
culty was increased by the fact that 
Plunket, though urged by Lord 
Brougham, never seriously engaged 
in the revisal of his speeches ; and 
without the Speeches there could be 
no Life of Plunket. In nothing, as 
we think, has Mr. Plunket acted 
more wisely than in the careful 
preservation of the best of these. 
Plunket did little besides—the great 
political exploit was enough for even 
so greata man. His judicial decisions 
were marked with the masterly traits 
of his orations, but their interest 
perishes in the greater glory of his 
public deeds. Of the last scenes of 
his personal history there was little 
to tell. It may be not usual to con- 
fess it, but the closing days of many 
prominent actors in the world’s af- 
fairs have been days of cloud and 
weakness, not of vivid retrospects 
and —self-exposition. Mr. David 
Plunket’s narrative style is vigorous 
and clear; his grasp of political 
events, with their surroundings, large 
and firm. Many of his passages 
are animated and picturesque. The 
on were numerous in which 
iis judgment was tested, and he 
offends in none. The plan he has 
adopted allows the figure of Plunket 
to be seen in its true proportions 
among the crowd around. Nothing 
is obtruded between it and tlie eye— 
no needless defence, argument of 
justification, or reflections suggested 
by a later time. To the touches of 
err philosophy upon which Mr. 
junket ventures exception might 
at times be taken; but had these 
been other than they are, we could 
not have so completely seen the Plun- 
ket of the Emancipation struggle. 





